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ESSRS. HOULSTON and WRIGHT 


having just prepared a complete CATALOGUE of the | 


various works published by them—Horticultural and Flori- 
cultural, Useful, Educational, Religious, Miscellaneous. and 
on Temperance. The trade may have copies for distribution 
on application. 

‘aternoster-row, 24th July, 1863, 


SL ESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and 


Co, beg to inform their friends and the publ ic that 
they have made arrangements for the separation of their 
Pablishing and Agency Business, the latter of which will 
henceforward be conducted by an ENTIRELY DISTINCT 
and SEPARATE FIRM. The publishing business will con- 
tinue as heretofore. 

SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co.. Publishers, 66, Brook-street, 
London, w. 


MUPIE’s | SIS BA RY. 


CHEAP ROOKS—Heads of ¢ Colleges and Public Schools, 
Librarians, ie age Shipping Agree. and others, are in- 
Yee to pe for the AUGUST LIST of SURPLUS 

PIES of WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBR ARY 
FoR SALE. This List contains the Names of nearly One 
Thousand Books of the Past and Present Season, in plain and 
ornamental bindings, at the lowest current prices. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUuDIg, New Oxford- street, London. 





THE ARTS. 
RT-UNION of LONDON.—The list of 


hong yr oy for the purpose of presenting a TESTI- 

IAL to the HONORARY SECRETARIES (Messrs, 
rose abe and Pocock), in recognition.of their valuable services, 
will shortly close, and those who are disposed to co-operate in 
this tribute are invited to forward their contributions forth- 
with to the office of the Society, 444. vee Strand. 

22 DONALDSON, 

me RR of the Committee. 





1st August, 1883. 


of ENGLAND and WALES.—Now ready, a CA 
LOGUE of the largest collection of CURIOUS and RARE | 
BOOKS, Old Tracts, Ancient Manuscripts, Engravings, and | 
Privately Printed Family Papers. relating to the history of | 
almost every Landed Estate and Old English Family in the 
country ever formed; interspersed with nearly Two Thousand | 
Original Anecdotes, Topographical and Antiquarian Notes. 
On sale at low prices. The Catalogue extends to nearly 400 
pages, price 5s.; post free. 5s, 6d. 

London : JOHN CAMDEN Horren, 151, Piccadilly.* 


A RMY LISTS of the ROUNDHEADS 
and CAVALIERS in CIVIL WAR. A most interest- 
ing book to the Antiquary and Genealogist. Price 7s. 6d. ; 
post free, 7s. 10d. 
JOHN CAMDEN HOoTTeEN, 


Piccadilly, London. 


} 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


——-—>— —— 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
4‘ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee, Address the GrRaTurTous EDUCATIONAL 
REGIsTRY, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 
oe ~ 


CLASSICAL MASTER wanted imme- 
4 diately. Must be a graduate in classical honours of 
Cambridge, Oxford, or Dublin. Remuneration: board, 
lodging, and 802. a year. A Title for Orders may probably be 
procured in a neighbouring parish. Stipend, 501 a year. 
Locality, Glamorganshire Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6516, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


lh \ 

EAD MASTER of a Government School 

of Art. Itisdesirable that applicants should have had 

experience in teaching in a similarestablishment. The duties 

to be entered on the Ist of Octoberor November next. Locality 

Worcester. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6518, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


\ > p 
GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, in 
mathematical honours, is required to assist a graduate 

of Oxford (late Fellow of his College), in the preparation of a 

few private pupils for the Universities, Civil Service, and Army 

Examinations, Salary 80/ per annum with board, separate 

sitting-room, &c. Applicants to enclose testimonials. Address 

ine losing to two stamps, Box 6520, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


| PUTOR WANTED.—A clergyman requires, 
AMILY HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY | 
TA- | 


from September 17, 2 YOUNG MAN not under 19. 
He must be a gentleman, of moral character, and qualified to 
teach the elements of Latin, Greek, arithmetic, geography, 
&c. Salary 401. with board and lodging. References only to 
be given, no testimonials. Address, inclosing two stamps 
Box 6522, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


ICE-PRINCIPAL for a 


wanted immediately, must be a graduate of Oxford or 


Training College | 


Cambridge who has obtained not less than the third degree | 


of honours, and is already either ordained, or ready to be so, 


| and must be qualified to give instruction in vocal and instru- 


W ANTED, on August 19, 


Rou of BATTLE ABBEY.—A List of | 


the Nobles who came over with William the Conqueror, 
The SHIELDS EMBLAZONED in GOLD and COLOURS. 
Price 5s. ; post free, 5s. 4d. 
OHN CAMDEN Horr EN, _ Piccadilly, London. 





N AGNA CHARTA. —Exact Facsimile of | 


the Original Document in British Museum, 3 feet long 
by 2 wide, with Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 
A.D. 1215, 





“COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, ry 
MARRIED LADY, 


experienced in 


5s. 4d. | 


tuition, wishes to RECEIVE into her family a limited | 


number of YOUNG LADIES, to whose parents are offered 
the comforts of a home, with a superior education and strict 
religious and moral training. Terms moderate. 

__ Address “@ LI0, ” Post-oftice, Ball’s- pond- -gate, } 


YOUNG LADY wishes for a re-engage- | 


ment as RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a private family. 
Her acquirements are English, Music, and French. The 
highest references can be given. 
Address, stating terms, “L. M.,’’ care of Mr. Blacket, 
Northbrook-street, Newbury, Berks. 


Al _ 
SHER, SURREY. 
GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &c. ; from 
eight years old and upwards. 
requirements, . 

- a] 7 7 ~ 
MARRIED and BENEFICED 
CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge residing in Cheshire 
abate son in 1861 was first in the examination for the 
pingham Scholarship (value 70/. a year for Sank tesa and 
Ld second son in the present year was t to the last 
winner for same prize—receives THREE or Fou R YOUNG 
PUPILS to PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The 
Uppingham Scholarships are open, and the Advertiser's sons, 
the only boys he has sent up for examination, were almost 
entirely educated at home. References to the Head Master of 
Uppingham, &c., &c. 
For further particulars apply by letter to“ C. M. A.” 
(No. 543), Field Office, 346, Strand, London, W. G 





ACCIDENTS by ROAD, RIVER or 
RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME 
May be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64, CORNHILL, Lonpon. 
140,000/. has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
n 75 Fatal Cases, and 6880 Cases of Personal Injury. 


Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the Railway | 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 


HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


—The SONS of|- 


Terms according to age and | 


mental music. Salary, 1207. with board and lodging. Locality, 
Carmarthen. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6524, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


a MASTER to 
a college, to take charge of one of the higher classes. 
Salary (commencing) 225/. per annum. A high classical degree 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and some experience in tuition abso- 
lutely necessary. Locality Gloucestershire. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 6526, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A JUNIOR ASSISTANT in a Collegiate 


School wanted immediately. Locality, the Channel 


Islands. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6528, 10, Wel- 

lington-street, Strand, W. 

J UNIOR ASSISTANT in a School, 
teach the elements of Latin, mathematics, and English. 


An elementary knowledge of French would be an advantage. 
Board, lodging, and washing, with a comfortable home. 
Opportunity for private study and for acquiring a knowledge 
of the principles of teaching. A small salary will be given. 


Locality most healthy. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
| 6530, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. ap 
GOVERNESS, competent to teach the 


| 





| liberal. A 


| England. 


| robes. 


French ana German languages, is wanted immediately 
ina ladies’ school in the country. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6532, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS WANTED (age from 20 to 

30) in a private family to instruct four children, ages 

5 to 14. Must be competent to teach thorough English, 

French, and music; also to take charge of her pupils’ ward- 

A small saiary, with the comforts of a home, will be 

| considered an equivalent for her services. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 6534, 10. Wellington-street, W.C. 


N ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN, expe- 


rienced in tuition, &c., is wanted in September in a 
family living in the neighbourhood of London. English, 
French (with a good accent), really good music, and a know- 
ledge of drawing required. Church of England views. 
Children from five to ten years. A liberal salary given. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6536, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.C. 
ERMAN NURSERY . GOVERNESS 
One who speaks German as in Hanover, and 


wanted. 
who understands French. A Catholic preferred. Address, 
Wellington-street, W.C 


inclosing two stamps, Box 6538, 10, 
GERMAN PROTESTANT 
GOVERNESS required, a very superior person, to 
finish the education of two young ladies of l4and 15. She 
must be an accomplished musician, and speak German and 
French with good accent. High testimonials necessary. 
Locality near London. Address, inc losing two stamps, Box 
6540, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A LADY wanted who would give lessons in 
a singing in exchange for French lessc ns. No need to 
apply if not competent. Address, inc “1 two stamps, Box 
6542, 10, Wellington-street, Strard, W.¢ 


i] EQUIRED the services of a LADY fully 


competent to undertake the domestic management of a 
gentleman's establishment, where pupils are taken. 
ddress, inclosing two stamps, Box 6544, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


SUPERIOR RESIDENT GOVERNESS 


wanted, with some years’ experience in the manage- 
ment and tuition of children—a member of the Church of 
Thorough English and good music indispensable. 
| French acquired abroad. A liberal salary given. 
| inlosing two stamps, Box 6546, 10, Wellington-street,, W.C. 





A PARISIAN ‘GOVE ‘RNESS W AN TED. 


The principals of a ladies’ boarding-school in the 
country are desirous of engaging a young Parisian capable of 
teaching her own language grammatically. Accomplish- 
ments are not required. A moderate salary will be given, and 
a comfortable home offered. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6548, 10, Wellineton-street, Strand, we. 


YOUNG LADY, about 16 or 17, wanted 


4% inasmall school in Buckinghamshire. One who has 
a knowledge of music, can assist generally with the younger 
pupils, and will consider board and residence in a comfortable 
foaee a sufficient remuneration, is sought for. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 6550, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


TIT = " 
A NURSERY GOVERNESS wanted 
immediately. Must possess a thorough indi - 
French, and be competent to teach four children under 9 r 
of age music, drawing, and the usual branches of an En h 
education. Applicants to state acquirements, amount of 
salary, and references. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
6552, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


— - 
NURSERY GOVERNESS want id, 
in a farm house, to take the entire charge of three chil- 
dren and their wardrobe, and to instruct them in English, 
music, and French. Salary small with acomfortable home. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6554, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


NURSER Yy G OV EI R} NESS. require ed in in : 


clergyman’s family, to teach and take the entire charge 
of two little boys, to wash and dress them, and attend them in 
their walks. One who has been a schoolmistress would be 
preferred. Terms 20/. per annum, and washing. Address, in 
closing two stamps, Box 6556, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Rosy m yy be inspected, or further particulars will be 

supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote ‘the number of the 
* Box " in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 











> - 


THT 1 r . 

NTLEMAN, the son of a late bene- 

fied clergyman, of considerable experience in tuition, 

and who has for the last year-and-a-half heid the third mas- 

tership in an endowed school, desires a similar engagement. 

The highest testimonials and references given. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 12,375, 10,;Wellington-street, W.C. 


SATIN " " 

GENTLEMAN, the son of a late beneficed 

clergyman of considerable experience in tuition, and 

who has for the last year and a-half held the third mastershiy 
in an endowed school, desires a similar engagement. The 

highest testimonials and references given. Address, inclosiug 
377, 10, Wellington-street, St,and, W.C. 


two stamps, Box 12,377, 

A GENTLEMAN returning 
4 seeks an engagement as 

family. Teaches English thoroughly, English history, geo- 
graphy, grammar, analysis and composition, writing, mathe- 
matics, algebra, quadratics, Euclid (four books), plane trig- 
nometry, drawing (tree hand and geometrical), French 
(grammar thoroughly, ‘literature and conversation), Latin, 
Greek, book-keeping, and mz apping. No objection to travel; 
France or the French Cantons of Switzerland preferred 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,379, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.C. 

S NON-RESIDENT ENGLISH 
_ ASSISTANT MASTER, by a young gentleman who 
has been engaged in tuition for some time, and is accustomed 
to teach English subjects generally, chemistry, natural philo- 
sophy, &c. Salary not less than 75l. The nei; chbourhood of 
London preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,381, 
10, Wellington-street, Strs and, Cc. 


S NON-RESIDENT or 
TU TOR, or RESIDENT MASTER, by a native of 
Saxony, 30 years of age, and able to in-truct in German, 
French (a¢ quired in Paris), Latin and Greek classics with prose 
and verse composition (English pronunciation), mathematics 
(hig gher branches) natural science, piano, &c. Has had seven 
years’ experience in English sc hools and families. R eferences 
to noblemen and clergymen. Salary from ‘6v/. to 1002. Asa non- 
resident, would accept of a moderate o ffer. Address, inclo sing 
two stamps, Box 12,385, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


‘ TAI prey ° 
S PRIVATE TUTOR in a gentlemen’s 
family. Advertiser is 27 years of age, has filled asimilar 
position to the one he now seeks, and is competent to teach 
Greek, Latin, algebra, Euclid, elementary French, drawing, 
&c. Salary 40. with board and lodging, 80/. if non-resident’ 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,385, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.C 
S RESIDENT TUTOR in a 
family, by an undergraduate, 26 
competent to teach English, French, 
mathematics. Salary not less than 507. Has had four years 
experience in tuition, and possesses the hirhest testimonials. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,387, 10, Wellington- 





from Paris 
TUTOR in a geutleman’s 


VISITING 


school or 
years of age, and 
German, classics, and 


| street, Strand, W.C. 


Salary | 


Address, 


AS TUTOR to a youth, or to go abroad, 
or into the North or South, or any part of the British 
Isles, for two months, till October 1, 1863. Advertiser is a 
Cambridge undergraduate. Is competent to undertake good 
classics, junior mathematics, English very good, geology, 





chemistry, French, Sanscrit, mental and moral philosophy, 
logic. Age nearly 22. Address, including two stamps, Box 
12,389, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Ss TUTOR to young gentlemen trave Hing 


P or residing in France. Has received a good education 





at a grammar-school, and had three years” experience in 

tuition. Two years in last situation. Good references. Ad- 

dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,391, 10, Wellington- 
, Strand, W.¢ 


street 


REGISTRY ADVERTISEMENTS 


continued on next page 
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S JUNIOR. or ASSISTANT MASTER, 





4 or JUNIOR MATHEMATIC AL MASTER, in the | 


South of England, by a clergyman’s son, 19 years of age. Has 
had 15 months experience in tuition. Sale ary 301. with board 
and lodgings. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,393, 
10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C, 


AN ORGANIST accustomed to Choral 
wh 


Service, desires a re-engagement where there is a good 
organ and choir. Good testimonials. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 12.395, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S GOVERNESS in a family or school, by 
ih a young lady who is competent to instract in Eng ish 
generally, use of the globes, F rencl 1, music, and drawing to 
unior pupils. Salary 254. Age 23. Good reference as to re- 
spectability and efficiency The Vest of England preferred. 
Address, inclosi ng two stam s, Box 12,307, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand i 


AS GOVERNESS in a family, or head 
‘ English teacher in a school, by a lady who can give the 
highest reference, to former employers, and is competent to 
teach thorough English, French, German, drawing, and 
music theoret cally Ho ony ction to travel on the C Jontinent, 
Salary 55/. and laun . Age 27. Address, inclosit ig 
two st amps, Box 12 Well llington-street, Strand, W.C, 


S GOV ERNESS or COMPANION, the 

latter prefe srred, as also a resideuce abroad, or to travel, 

by alady whose references are to persons of rank and posi- 

tion, and whose acquirements are English and French 

thoroughly, music, singing, and the elements of Italian, 

German, =panish, and Latin. Terms 1002. Address, inclosi ing 
two stamps, Box 12.401, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


AS DAILY GOVERNESS, in or near 
4 London, or GOVERNESS in a family going on the Con- 
tinent, by a young lady who has had considerable experience 
in tuition Can give good re ferenc es, and is competent to 
teach English, music, drawit Frene h, and the rudiments of 
German and Italian. Age 23. "Ac idress, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 12,403, 10, Welling‘on- -etreet. Strand 




















\DUCATION REDUCED, inclusive terms 


30 guiff®as. Two vacancies in a first-class school. 
M iterual care combined with the highest educational advan- 


tages. Locality very healthy, and in the Western suburbs of 


London. For further particulars apply at the Critic Oftice, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


A LADY, aged 29, of much experience, 
4 desires a re-engagement as FINISHING GOVERNESS 
or GOVERNESS. She is competent to Instruct thor vughly 
in conversational and grammatical French, the sci nce and 
practice of music, English, Italian. Latin, and_ singing. 
Drawing to junior pupi Is, She plays the organ and harmo- 
mium, and has had the sole ma ment of a church choir. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,405, 10, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W.¢ 






LADY, just returned from P aris, ‘desires 
a re-engagement as MORNING or RESIDENT 
GOVEKNESS (if morning, the north-west of London pre- 
ferred). Her acquirements are French (grammatically and 
conversationally), music, drawing, French history, literature 
and rhetoric, combined with a sound English education, 





Good references Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,407, | 


10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


YESIDENT GOV ERNESS. by a young 
lady who has had five years’ experience in tuition, and 

is thoroughly competent to teach English, music, drawing (in 
various styles), French grammatically and conversationally, 
Italian and Latin. Salary 702. perannum. Age 25. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 12,409, 10, Wellington-street. W.C. 


Ue come r FINISHING GOVERNESS 


for one or two pupils only. A situation is required by 





lady by at and education, and a member of the Esta- | 





a nobieman’s or gentleman's family. She 
and has € xcellent testimo-, 
nials, Acguir sound English and the branches* 
French, conversational; German and Italié rudiments of 
Latin and Spanish, music (vocal and instrumenta!) and con- 
ceri ir wi Ing in many styles and in which she is con- 

; No objection to Ireland or Scotland, Salary 
from 80%, to 1002. Is now in town. Address, Box 12,411, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


YOUNG LADY, oe has had much 

experience in tuition, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT, 

eit her as daily or resident GOVERNESS. She teaches 

E nglish, French, music &c., and can offer most unexception- 

ible references. Address inelost: 1g two stamps, Box 12,418, 
10, Weilington-street, Strand, C. 


\ ANTED an engagement by a_ lady 


Dlis! wd Churc 
has had mar y 













aged 30, as USEFUL COMPANION or ENGLISH | 


GOVERNESS in a tamily, to children under 12, and where 
accomplishments are not required. She has had eight years’ 
experience, and would take the charge of her pupils i ind their 
wardrobes. No objection to travel or go abroad. Most satis- 
factory testimonia'ts. Salary moderate. Address, inclos sing 
two stamps, Box 12,415. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, in a select day school, situated 
in the best part of Camden-town, ONE or TWO 


BOARDERS, The terms are extremely moderate, and within 
the means of papeene of small income. Good reference will 





be required gaa ment in advance. Address, inc somng 
two stamps, Ro ih 1. Wel hin gton- stre et, Strand, Ww. 

© LE RG i 7 MAN and Wi ife have the oppor- 
* inity of recoma Jing an experienced and amiable 
GOVE R NESS to a gentleman's family. Attainments, tho- 


music. The country, and 
i. Stipend desired $5/. with 

laundry and travelling expenses. Address, ane two 

stamps, Box 12,419, 10, We llington-stre¢ t, Strand, W.C 





ough Enells! sh, French. at 
itinen under 14. prefer 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OSEPH GILLOT T, METALLIC PEN 
e M \KE R to the QUE , begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Sch lastic Instituti ae and the Public wren that 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 











as introduced a New Ser s of his useful pro- 
. for excellence of ten que ality of material 
, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy compe titi n 
Rach Per the impress of his name as a euarat tee se 
ouality pin box taining © ZTOSS e2 



















e signat Ire. 
18 engaged in tuition, J.G. 
SCHOOL and PUBL p 
ted to their use, bei 
i with fine, medi um, ond 
is of Writing taught 
Merchants 
s. Grahamn- 
3 treet, New York, and at 
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Just published, in 1 vol. fom. 8vo. price 5s en, 





Pd ready, at all the Librarie 3, 
sy TE J. 


e wenty ee ars in the Cc hureh,’ 


- Post 8v0. cloth, pei 21s. 


ready, illustrated As... Six Chromo-Lit ei cleas 
frouR MONTHS 


L Pars © R v ISE ON THE N 
EY. 
Second Edition, price ¢ 
Delivered at . rig! hton, includtag E leven additi ional Lectures. 
Vv "ENING. 


By 
CEC ILIA - IZ ABE TH ME E ‘TKER KE. 
L. , 307, 2 


« nee 'y illustra tions, extfa cloth, 8s. 6d. 


cenpiiainn: upw nak 
| of 1200 p Ace exp Andee of the ‘ hysical Phen omena 0 
the Earth, its Geological History, and the Geographical dis- 
tribution of Plants, Animals, and the Human Families. 
Houston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


+ being. a B Comphet 8 Guide t to its Idiomatic 


containing Translations 


For Junior Classes in Schools, Late Learners, the Self- 


Introduetion to ig “Reading 
with an ‘Englis! h- Li atin and 
Latin-Eugiish Var cabulary, “an Index of Subjects, and a Sup- 
plement, containing Table of Verbs. 

A KEY to the above, consisting of 
of the Latin and English Exercises, may be had, price 2s, 
: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 4 i 


PORQUET'S 
DE PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de !ECOLIER 


NCAIS, for turning English into French at Sight, 3s, 6d. 

DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING- 

< , Lives of Celebrated Children. yi c 

| FRENCH-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-FRENCH POCKET ry ‘i { i 





at h.s Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 


the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
all that is worthy of preservation. 


bound for prizes 7 presents, 7s, 6d, 
RIT » Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


HAC HETTE and CO., 
PUBLISHERS and FO! 
King William-street, 
77, Boulevard St. Germain. 


‘EIGN IMP ORTERS, 


RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
| CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


WORKS OF THE PRINCIPAL FRENCH 





* THE BEST FOREIGN NOVELS, 
GUIDES AND ROAD BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAN DICTIONARIES. 


§ ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, TEXT, AND TRANS- 


Catalogues supplied by post on receipt of a postage stamp : 
CATIONAL CATALOGUE, 
ALPHABETICALLY 
AUTHORS’ NAMES AND THEIR SEVERAL WORKS, 
OF HACHETTE’'S GREEK aND LATIN CLASSICS, 
HACIETTE’S FRENCH RAILWAY LIBRARY. | 


CE 21 LANE ov 1S SC ‘HOOL 


AN PERIODICALS AND | 


No. CCXXVIL, is published THIS DAY. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
rMHE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS appointed to 
enquire into the present position of the Royal Academy in 
relation to the Fine Arts, and into the circumstances and conditions 
under which it occupies a portion of the National Gallery, and to 
suggest such measures as may be required to render it more useful in 
promoting Art, and in improving and developing the public “ taste,” is 

a document of far too great importance to be passed over in silence, 

We have given the text of it at length, for it is a document which is 

likely to take an important position among the archives of art in this 

country, and will certainly supply the text to no inconsiderable 
amount of controversy. We shall offer a few observations upon its 
more important provisions. 

The recommendation to grant a Royal Charter, instead of the very 
vague and loose document signed by George III. in 1768 (an instru- 
ment which gave the Royal Academy something of an hybrid 
character, and made it what may be more familiarly described as 
“ neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring”), is plainly with a view 
to converting the semi-public, semi-private character of the body 
into an entirely public one. We do not quite see, however, that ‘it 
will have that effect. The Visitorial power to the Crown, which is 
proposed to tack on to the charter, will not be likely to be very 
strictly exercised, and the probability is, that the Academicians 
would remain as free from responsibility to the public as they now 
are. 

The plan proposed for widening the basis upon which the Academy 
should rest, seems in some parts deserving of praise, and in others 
amenable to blame. The infusion of a lay element (if we may 
apply such a term to the proposed “ ten members not being artists”), 
gives something of a liberal tone to the scheme; but we much ques- 
tion whether such admissions would not be inappropriate to a body 
devoted exclusively to the Fine Arts. Mr. Ruskin, in his evidence, 
very frankly declared that he thought the admission of himself, for 
instance, would be likely to produce a great deal of mischief. The 
proposal to increase the forty-two to fifty is a good one; but in the 
present dearth of architectural and sculptural ability in the country, 
we view with less favour the notion of selecting the additional eight 
from the architects and sculptures. The proposal to increase the 
number of Associates to fifty seems wel ladvised, for it would provide for 
the admission of many very excellent artists who are now waiting 
hopelessly outside the Academy doors, and it would do away with a 
great deal of that jealousy which now exists as to the selection of the 
Associates. 

The recommendations to pay the President, to elect him annually, 
and to elect Vice-Presidents, are all excellent, and the adoption of 
Mr. Berrsrorp Hope's suggestion to create a class of Associates 
called “* Art Workmen,” is beyond all praise. We are persuaded 
that the very existence of such an honour would act as a stimulus to 
the artificer such as he has never had in this country, and would work 
a wondrous transformation in the quality of what is called Decorative 
Art. Once let it be known that a man can obtain a title of honour 
from the Royal Academy for the design of a chair, or the execution 
of an iron railing, and we should have some hope of seeing the wood- 
carving and iron-work of the Middle Ages revived in our modern 
shops. At present nothing exists in this direction with the exception 
of that praiseworthy practice of the Painters’ Company, which 
awards the prize to the artificer and not to the employer who exhibits 
his work. 

The suggestions for modifying the arrangements of the Exhibition 
seem excellent, except that which proposes to throw the Exhibition 
open ‘free” on Saturday. We yield to none in our zeal for the just 
rights of the people; but there are the rights of the artists and 
owners of the pictures to be considered, and we doubt very much 
whether either of these classes of persons would be much in favour 
of throwing the Academy open to a crowd admitted gratuitously. 

The most objectionable part of the report is that which relates to 
the buildings. ‘The commissioners plead for the Academy that it has 
“amoral right” to the apartments which it occupies ; but it would 
have been more satisfactory if they had defined it. How a great 
society can obtain a “ moral right ” to a house, simply because it has 
occupied it for a series of years rent free, and been enabled thereby 
to amass a very considerable sum of money, we must confess we do not 
understand. We must confess that we are not surprised at the propo- 
sition to give the whole of the Trafalgar-square building to the Academy, 
however much we may disapprove of it. In fact, we predicted that 
that would be the course eventually adopted, when it was confidently 
stated by journals, professing to be well-informed, that the Academy 
was about to set up its abode in Burlington Gardens, had even 
settled the plans for the building. At the time, we professed our 
disbelief that any such course would be followed, and openly stated 
our conviction that the Academicians were not to let go of their 
150,000/. of savings so easily. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the Present Position of the 
Royal Academy in Relation to the Fine Arts ; together with the Minutes of 
Evidence. 

To THE QueEN’s Most Excentent Magesry. 

We, your Majesty’s Commissioners appointed * To inquire into the present 
Position of the Royal Academy in relation to the Fine Arts, a:d into the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which it occupies a portion of the National 
Gallery, and to suggest such measures as may be required to render it more 
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useful in promoting Art and in improving and developing public taste ;” desire 
humbly to lay before your Majesty the evidence which we have taken, and the 
conclusions at which we have arrived, 

The Royal Academy, since its first establishment in 1768, appears to us to 
have been of great service to the country, in assisting to keep up and to cultivate 
a taste for art. Comprising in its ranks a long series of eminent names, its 
honours have been an object of emulation to the great body of artists, and an 
order of merit, though with some important exceptions, to the most distin- 
guished. ‘ 

Many of its members have at every period, and often at a great pecuniary 
sacrifice to themselves, given time to the superintendence and teaching of the 
schools. That teaching has in all cases been entirely gratuitous. The funds of 
the Academy have been liberally applied to the relief of its veteran members, 
or of their widows, who have fallen into unmerited distress. Other artists also, 
wholly unconnected with the institution, except in the light of exhibitors, have 
in their hour of need largely participated in its benefactione. 

The merits of the Royal Academy have been recognised on several occasions 
by men of great eminence in public life. Thus, in the debate in the House of 
Commons, on the 22nd of July 1844. Sir Robert Peel ‘seized the occasion of 
acknowledging the gratitude due to the institution (the Royal Academy) on 
account of the great benefit which it bad conferred upon the arts. The Exhi- 
bition was freely open to all artists, and its funds were applied solely to the 
promotion and support of art; and he did say that it was to the Royal Aca- 
demy, and not to Parliament, that the merit was due of founding in this 
country a national school of Art.” 

In the same debate, Lord John Russell said that ‘' There conld scarcely be a 
hetter reply to the remarks of the honourable member (Mr. Hume) than that 
the management of the Royal Academy now afforded. As far as he could see, 
that institution was conducted in no grudging or envious spirit towards artists; 
no talent was ever kept in the background ; no proper advantage appeared to 
be in any way denied it.” 

It does not seem to us inconsistent with the general commendation which we 
have here expressed that we should now have to state some serious defects and 
to propose some considerable changes. In several instances experience has 
demonstrated the existence of evils which at first might not be anticipated or 
surmised, It has also frequently happened that the original framework or con- 
stitution of the Academy has proved inadequate to the largely increased num- 
ber of artists and to the growing requirements of art. 

One of our first inquiries was directed to the precise legal position of the 
Royal Academy under its foundation by the Royal Instrument dated December 
10, 1768. It appeared to us that the future utility of the Royal Acaiemy must 
depend on its fands, and that its capacity for entering into any arrangement 
with the Government, with regard to the erection or improvement of any 
building, involved the question of the security of its property as held under 
the present constitution. 

We, therefore, felt it our duty to request the Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State for the Tlome Department to obtain for us the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown on certain doubtful questions which had suggested them- 
selves to us in the course of our inquiry. 

We are now, according to the advice which we have received, able to report 
our belief that the declaration of trust under which the property is held is such 
as could be enforced in a court of equity; that the trusts are unobjectionable ; 
and the cestui que trust well ascertained. We do not think that the require- 
ment of the Royal sanction to grants of money to any one person exceeding 
502. would operate, beyond the letter of the article itself, which forbids such 
excess only without the prescribed sanction. We believe, also, that charity to 
members and teaching in the schools being duly provided for, any surplus funds 
may, under the direction of the council, be applied to such purposes as may tend 
support and forward the main objects of the society, as they are to be collected 
from the “instrument” and the “ Constitution and Laws.” 

We believe that the “ instrument ” has none of the characteristics or incidents 
of a Charter. It possesses, however, the force of a solemn and public declara- 
tion by the original members of the society, of its main objects, to which the 
succeeding members, from time to time have become, practically, parties ; 
and in that light, it would, in our opinion, be regarded in a court of law or 
equity; in other words, such is its legal effect. We think further that the trust 
expressed in the declaration of trust might be enforced against the trustees, in 
case of default, at the instance of any member or officer of the society suing for 
and on behalf of the general body. ; ) 

The legal questions have thus received a sufficient solution; nevertheless, it 
seems to us that the position of the Academy would be far better defined and 
far more satisfactory, if, instead of the present Instrument of 1763, it rested on 
a royal charter to be granted by the Crown. We think also that su *h a charter 
would be most desirable, as giving to the Academy a clear and definite public 
character instead of the anomalous and ambiguous position which under the 
instrument of 1768 it may be held to occupy. ; 

There is one part, however, of the present system which, though not free from 
some anomaly, seems to us attended with great practical advantage. .We allude 
to the personal relation which exists between your Majesty and the Academy, 
in the appointment or the confirmation of various officers and in several other 
points on which your Royal consent is required. On this subject we fully agree 
with the opinion which a witness before us, Lord Taunton, has expressed. that 
‘“thigs kind of personal communication between the Sovereign and the Royal 
Academy is very useful both to the Throne and to the artists of this country. 
To the Throne it gives that kind of lustre which the cultivation of the Arts 
and the patronage of the Arts, confer upon persons in that elevated station; 
while, undoubtedly, to the artists it gives encouragement of a most gratifying 
kind.” We think that it implies on the part of the Sovereign a personal in- 
terest in the Fine Arts, and that it confers dignity upon the Academy itself. 
Weare therefore clearly of opinion that in any charter that might be given, 
the present relation between the Sovereign and the Academy ought to be main- 
tained. But we would further add to that relation the grant of visitatorial 
power to the Crown, similar in principle to the visitatorial power that 
exists in the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, so far as regards acts 
of the Royal Academy which have not received the special sanction of the 
Crown. ; 

Supposing a charter to be given, we will now proceed to state our judgment 
as to the manner in which the Academy should be reconstituted, partly by pro- 
visions in the charter and partly by arrangements to be made in the Acadamy 
itself. For the great clearness of our inquiry while it was in progress, we 
divided it so far as possible into five classes or heads; and it is under these 
heads that our recommendations may now, we think, be most conveniently 
set forth. 
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A.—Constitution of the Academy. 

All the members of the Academy whom we have had occasion to examine, 
have with the utmost frankness and readiness explained to us the state of that 
institution. We desire to refer more especially to the very able evidence given 
by Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, the President, in a manner well according with 
the high character which that gentleman so deservedly bears. His evidence 
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will be found to detail in the most ample manner the exact situation of the 
Academy in every branch of its affairs. 

Looking to the future, some of the witnesses whom we have examined have 
expressed an opinion that the Academy might properly be confined to painting 
only, leaving architecture and sculpture to be provided each with a separate 
institution of its own. We can by no means concur in this view of the subject. 
We think it most desirable that the Academy should, as at present, embrace 
the great branches of Art—painting, sculpture, and architecture ; and we desire 
only to point out the means by which in our judgment the Academy may be 
made more conducive to that end. 

Other witnesses have expressed an opinion that there might be a representa- 
tive system established by which in the event of a vacancy the candidate should 
be nominated by some constituent body independent of the Royal Academy. 
But whenever we came to inquire how that constituent body should be com- 
posed, or what should be the qualification of its members, we did not obtain 
from such witnesses any very clear or satisfactory solution. It seems to us that 
the object sought is not attainable without incurring the risk of much greater 
evils than it professes to cure, and we can by no means advise any attempt to 
introduce it. : 

But while holding this opinion, we conceive that the constitution of the 
Academy should rest on a wider and more liberal basis, and that it should be 
made more useful than it is at present in promoting Art, and in aiding the 
developmont of public taste. Wethink that it should be viewed as a great 
national institution for the promotion of Art, and that, by the grant of a 
charter, as well as by the rules which it should frame, its public character and 
duties should be distinctly recognised and defined. 

Looking, in the first place, to the compo-ition of the Royal Academy, it has 
been shown in eyidence that the funds of the Academy are mainly supplied by 
the proceeds of the annual exhibition, and that the attraction of that exhibi- 
tion depends chiefly upon the exertions of the painters. From this considera- 
tion it would seem to follow, as several witnesses have stated, that there is no 
injustice or anomaly in the fact that the members of the Academy should con- 
sist of painters in a larger proportion than of artists in any other walk of art. 
Looking, however, to the fact that it is desirable that the Academy should 
embrace all the main branches of art, we think that the Academy might be 
advantageously extended from its present number of forty Academicians and 
two Academician engravers, to the number of fifty, the additional eight mem- 
bers thus to be elected being chosen in the first instance from the classes of 
architects and sculptors. 

There is no point on which greater variety of opinion appears to prevail than on 
the question of adding what may be termed a lay element to the Academy. 
Many members of the Academy, Sir Charles Eastlake at their head, and 
all entitled to great weight in their opinion, have, while expressing their 
respect for any person who might be so selected, stated strong objections 
to associating non-artists with artists in deciding any question of art. Other 
witnesses, again, comprising very eminent members of the artistic profession, 
and gentlemen worthy of all honour in their position as critics and connoisseurs, 
declare themselves clearly of opinion that the addition of some persons not 
artists would have a most valuable tendency in conciliating the confidence of 
the general public, and would have some practical effect in improving 
the working of the system. We are bound to declare, on careful con- 
sideration, that our own judgment points to the second of these alternatives. 
We are quite aware, however, that its harmonious action must depend in a great 
measure on the practical concurrence and good feeling of the members of the 
Academy themselves, and we are most anxious, therefore, to introduce this new 
element in such a manner, and with such conditions as may render it consistent 
with that weight which should properly belong to artists by profession. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that to the fifty professional Academicians there 
should be added ten members not being artists. We propose to leave their 
election to the Academy in General Assembly, but subject to the confirmation 
of the Crown. In our judgment they should be appointed for a period of five 
years, but should be re-eligible. Any non-professional member who did not 
— at least one meeting in any one year should be held to have vacated his 
office. 

It is to be observed that, even as at present constituted, the Academy com- 
prises five gentlemen not artists as honorary members. Those are the Bishop 
of Oxford, Chaplain; the Very Rev. Dean Milman, Professor of Ancient Lite- 
rature; George Grote, Esq., Professor of Ancient History ; Sir Henry Holland, 
Bart., Secretary for Foreign Correspondence; and Earl Stanhope, Antiquary. 
Those honorary members, however, are not expected to perform any duty of any 
kind ; their posts are conferred upon them as personal distinctions, and do not 
entitle them to take any part in the proceedings of the Academy. The members 
a desire to see introduced would, on the contrary, have important daties 
o fulfil. 

Besides the duties which the lay members might have intrusted to them in the 
management of the Academy itself, some of them might also render it important 
service elsewhere, if their presence in either House of Parliament enabled them 
to explain its proceedings, when required, to the Legislature. On the other 
hand, these lay members should hold no diploma nor derive any titular distine- 
tion from their connection with the Academy. Nor should they be held entitled 
to any of the pensions or retiring allowances which the artist members of the 
Academy may claim. 

In the event of ten such members being added to the Academy, to be chosen 
by the Academy itself, our chairman is desirous to explain, on his own part, 
that he would on no account seek to avail himself of his present position as one 
of the five honorary members, or deem himself on that account entitled to main- 
tain an office bearing, perhaps, the same name but attended with important 
duties. On the contrary, he should then consider his post as vacant, to be filled 
by the Academy in any manner that they might deem preferable. 

The Academicians would therefore consist of fifty professional and ten non- 
professional members. 

The system of Associates, as it exists at present, seems to be almost by com- 
mon consent admitted to be unsatisfactory. The number is fixed at twenty, 
and the persons elected to that rank have been encouraged to form hopes, con- 
sidering their limited number, of speedy admission to the Academy—hopes which 
their own progress in art has not always completely justified, and which could 
not in every case at present be fulfilled. It has been suggested by Sir Charles 
Eastlake that the number might be advantageously reduced. Other witnesses 
have argued’ with considerable force that the whole probationary system is 
unnecessary, and that any artist deemed deserving of the distinction ought at 
once to be admitted to the full honours of the Academy. 

On careful consideration, however, we have arrived at the conclusion, sup- 
ported by other evidence, that the Associate class, so far from being either 
abolished or reduced, might be far more advantageously extended. We think 
that its extension under such rules and provisions as we shall now proceed to 
explain, would be most valuable as introducing a large amount of useful talent 
into the Academy, and as connecting that institution more thoroughly than is 
the case at present with the whole body of artists beyond its walls. 

We would, therefore, propose that the number of the Associates of the Royal 








Academy should be increased at once to fifty, with power to fix at any time 
hereafter a larger number, with the assent of the Crown. 

We think, however, that this Associate class should not, as the one now 
existing, be debarred from any control or jurisdiction in the affairs of the 
Academy. We propose, on the contrary, that the Associates should be members 
of the corporate body, and jointly with the Academicians should constitute the 
General Assembly. 

Several persons have suggested to us that the President, instead of being, as 
the rules at present require, himself an artist, should be some person of accom- 
plishments and of high social position not necessarily a professor of art. We 
are of opinion that such an election would not be consistent with the dignity of 
British art, and we recommend that the President should in all cases be nomi- 
nated from among the Royal Academicians, irrespective of the branch of art 
that he may happen to profess, and that he should be selected not because he 
belonged to one particular branch, but on account of his superior fitness for the 

ost, 

4 The present salary of the president is fixed at 3007. a year. We have no 
hesitation in expressing our opinion that this salary is a wholly inadequate re- 
muneration for the duties he is expected to discharge. Looking to the dignity of 
that office as we desire it to be maintained, and looking at the remuneration 
afforded in similar positions of public trust, we conceive that the position and 
the labours of the President of the Royal Academy must be such as to justfy 
an amount of income very far exceeding that which is now bestowed. We 
conceive that in emolument as well as in dignity the presidency ought to be 
established and regarded as the great prize of British art. 

We recommend , 

That the President should, as now, be elected annually, but should be re- 
eligible. 

That there should be also two vice-presidents as honorary officers, who should 
be selected from the other two main branches to which the president himself 
may not belong, so that in all cases painting, sculpture, and architecture should 
be represented either in the president or in a vice-president. 

That the president should be nominated by the Royal Academicians, and 
should be elected by the general assembly. 

That the council should be nominated by the Royal Academicians from 
amongst their own body, subject to the approval of the general assembly, the 
council to consist of the president, the two vice-presidents, and nine ofher 
members of the Royal Academy, and of those nine two should be non- 
professional members. 

That one-fourth, that is three members of the council, one of them being a 
non-professional member, should annually vacate office, but should be re- 
eligible. 

That the council should have the general management of the executive 
affairs of the academy with powers to make bye-laws for their own guidance. 

That there should be a general assembly, consisting of Royal Academicians 
and Associates of the Royal Academy, held at least twice in each year, at which 
the members of the council should be approved, the rules confirmed, and the 
elections made. 

That it should be in the power of the president at any time to summon a 
special meeting of the council, and that on the receipt by the president of a 
requisition, signed by a certain proportion of Academicians or Associates, he 
should be bound to summon a general assembly. 

That it should be in the power of the president and council at any time to 
summon a general assembly of the academy. 

That an annual report should be published of the proceedings of the academy, 
with a statement of its income and expenditure duly audited, and that such 
report should be submitted to the general assembly at the first of its annual 
meetings for approval and adoption. 

It appears to us that the advantages of the Royal Academy and of its 
council, on the plan that we suggest, would be extended to many other points 
besides the improved working of the Academy itself. There has been a general, 
and, as we think, a well-founded complaint during many years of the bad taste 
and utter want of system which have been displayed in the construction of our 
public buildings. That construction has depended too much on the rapid suc- 
cession of the several policitians who have filled the office of First Commissioner 
of Public Works, and on the conflicting votes which, according to their recom- 
mendations, have been passed by the House of Commons. It seems to us that 
the Royal Academy, constituted in the manner we have proposed, and com- 
prising within it some men of approved ability, not themselves artists, but 
entitled to pass a judgment upon art, would form a valuable permanent 
council of advice and reference in all matters relating to the fine arts, public 
mouuments, and buildings. We think that the successive advisers of the 
Crown, far from feeling any jealousy of such advice, would welcome it with 
pleasure as relieving themselves from questions of great embarsassment, and as 
likely to be conducive to a more satisfactory result in architecture and in art 
than has at present been found attainable. 

It is only since 1853 that engravers have been deemed entitled to election as 
Royal Academicians. Even at present they do not appear to be regarded as 
full Academicians, but form a separate class under the name of Academician 
Engravers, and also of Associate Engravers. We can see no just ground for 
their still forming any separate class. We think that such members ‘of the 
body as are deemed entitled to that honour should be elected to the full rank of 
Academicians and Associates, and bear those titles in the same manner as 
the rest. 

Within the last twelve months a system has been established in the Royal 
Academy, by which Academicians far advanced in life and less fitted for active 
duties, are allowed to withdraw from the full number under the title of honorary 
retired Academicians, and with the enjoyment of a yearly pension of 100/. a 
year. At the commencement of our inquiries two Academicians had already 
availed themselves of this privilege, and a third, we understand, has since been 
added to the number. We desire to express our approval of this regulation, by 
which Academicians in the decline of life may make way for others more fitted 
for active duty, while retaining themselves the rank and the distinction to 
which they are well entitled, as well as a share of the emolument which they 
may be considered to have fairly earned. 

In all foreign academies, so far as we are aware, there exists an honorary 
class consisting of artists of other countries, by which such artists may 
receive tokens of honour from other nations besides their own. It is very 
disadvantageous to the Academy that no such members should at present be 
included in its ranks, and we recommend that there should be honorary foreign 
members of the Academy, selected by the council and approved by the general 
assembly. 

That they should have no voice in the management of the concerns of the 
Academy ; but that they should be entitled to send a certain number of pictures 
to the annual exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

We also recognise great value in the suggestion first made to usin the evi- 
dence of Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, that there should be a class of Art-workmen 
connected with the Royal Academy. Looking to the intimate connection 
between the fine arts and those of a more mechanical character, and the great 
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importance of extending the influence of the former over the latter, we think 
that workmen of great excellence in metal, stone, wood, and other materials, 
might be properly distinguished by some medal or certificate of honour con- 
ferred by the Royal Academy, and in certain special cases, become members of 
the academy at least as associates: each of those Art-workmen might properly 
receive a bronze medal, and the appellation of ‘‘ Royal Academy Medallist.” 

That the Art-workmen should be nominated by the council, and elected by 
the general assembly. 

That it is not desirable that artists should be required to inscribe themselves 
as candidates for admission to the honours of the Royal Academy. 

That it is not desirable that artists should cease to belong to other art 
societies before they can be admitted to the honours of the Royal Academy, 
and that in exhibiting their works they should not be restricted to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 

That there should be no limit to the age at which an artist is eligible as Art- 
workman, Associate of the Royal Academy, or royal Academician. 

That the Royal Academicians should be elected from the rank of Associates on 
the ground of merit alone, and wholly irrespective of any consideration arising 
from the length of time during which they may have been on the list of Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Academy. 

That the non-professional members be elected in the same manner as the Royal 
Academicians. 

That any Associate designed as a candidate for the rank of Royal Academician 
should be proposed and seconded by Royal Academicians, and his name put to 
the vote at the general assembly. 

That any artist designed as a candidate for the rank of Associate should be 
proposed and seconded by Royal Academicians or Associates, and his name put 
to the vote at a General Assdmbly. 

That in the elections, whether of Royal Academicians or Associates, no person 
should be deemed elected who has less than half the votes of the members of 
the Assembly present. Two-fifths of that Assembly to be deemed requisite for 
a quorum. 

That all voting, whether for the election of Royal Academician or Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy, honorary member, or any other person, should be 
open. 

That all elections of Academicians and officers should receive the confirmation 
of the Sovereign. 
B.— Funds. 

It is not necessary for us to refer to the sum of money derived by the Royal 
Academy under the will of Mr. Turner, as finally settled under directions of the 
Court of Chancery; but we must not omit to mention the trusts which will 
ultimately be imposed on the President and the Council of the Academy, by the 
will of the late Sir Francis Chantry. 

It appears that at a future time after payment of 300/. per annum to the presi- 
dent, and 50/. to the secretary, the remaining income will have to be expended 
under the direction of the president and council in the purchase of works of fine 
art, in sculpture and painting, of the highest merit executed in Great Britain, 
such purchases to be made solely with reference to the intrinsic merits of the 
works, and with an express prohibition against giving any orders or commis- 
sions beforehand. 

It appears further that the nation has a great interest in the proper execution 
of these trusts, for the testator expresses full confidence that whenever the 
collection of the works of art shall be of sufficient importance the Government 
will‘' provide a suitable and proper building or accommodation for their pre- 
servation and exhibition as the property of the nation.” It thus appears to us 
that the president and council of the Royal Academy will, in fact, be trustees 
for the public in the purchase of these works, and in the temporary custody of 
them. It seems further that the funds derived from the Chantry fund will not 
be available for the employment of artists on commissions, or in the decoration 
of buildings. The merits of the work must be ascertained before it can be pur- 
chased by the president and council of the Academy for the future benefit of 
the nation. 

It seems obvious from the restrictions imposed in this bequest that, except. as 
regards the sum payable to the president and secretary, it will in no way relieve 
the funds of the Academy, whatever may be its value in encouraging art and 
providing the materials for a future National Museum of British art. 

We have only to add that the annual balance sheet of the accounts of the 
Academy should be printed, and submitted along with the annual report to the 
general assembly at the first of the annual meetings. 

C.—Ecxhibition. 

There is no subject connected with the Academy on which the representations 
made to us have been more unanimous,or in our own judgment more justly 
founded, than the complaints of want of adequate space. 

The space now available is greatly below the requirements of the Academy, 
and altogether inferior to what British art at this time demands. Indeed it is 
to this want of space rather than to any other cause that we may ascribe a large 
share of the complaints that have been made. We think that the exhibition of 
works of art has, upon the whole, been fairly conducted so far as is consis- 
tent with the existing rules, and so far as the present space permits, but we 
think that, in part from the imperfection of those rules, and still more from the 
utter deficiency of space, cases of grievance and of hardship have undoubtedly 
arisen. Such, indeed, seems to be the opinion of the leading members of the 
Academy themselves. When Mr. Frith, who had been himself this year a 
member of the arranging committee, appeared before us as a witness, he was 
asked this qnestion: ‘‘ I understand you to say that you are strongly impressed 
with a feeling that unavoidably you must commit acts of injustice, that fault, 
however, not being with the arranging committee in any manner, but being due 
to the scanty space compared with the number of applicants for that space.” To 
this question Mr. Frith answered as follows: “ Yes, 1 feel that very strongly 
indeed; but I think this year particularly the space has been fairly distributed. 
I do not admit that there has been any exceptional injustice done; there is 
always injustice done for want of space.” 

We shall proceed in a subsequent part of this report to state the manner in 
which, according to our judgment, a larger space should be supplied. At pre- 
sent we desire onlysto state the alteration which, supposing that space to be 
obtained, should be made in the rules for exhibition. According to the present 
tule each Academician or Associate is entitled to exhibit eight works of art as of 
right. In the opinion of many even of those who possess this privilege it is 
excessive. It does not seem desirable that any artist, however eminent, should 
be allowed to exhibit so large a number ; and besides the advantage that would 
ensue from leaving additional space for the works of other artists, it may be pre- 
sumed that any artist who was restricted to a smaller number of works of art 
would exhibit greater care and pains in the preparation of those works, and 
render them more perfect than he may sometimes have leisure to do under the 
present system. It may be added that, according to the evidence which we have 
received, this excessive privilege is very seldom, if ever, exercised to the full 
extent. 

We also conceive that, considering the large extension which we propose to 
give to the Associate class, it would not be desirable to extend to them the pri- 
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vilege which the present members now enjoy of sending a certain number of 
works of art as of right, for exhibition. It is our opinion that they should stand 
in this respect on the same footing as any other artist. We, therefore, propose 
that the Academicians and the now existing Associates should send four 
works of art as of right, and never more, and that Associates henceforth elected, 
and other artists, should send no works of art as of right, and never more than 


our. 

We think there should be an annual exhibition of works of art, that is, paint- 
ings, including water-colour-drawings ; engravings ; architectural designs; and 
sculpture, including coins, medals, engraved gems, and such works in chasing or 
carving as may properly be classed under the head of fine art. 

We may bere express our regret that, judging from the evidence of the Pre- 
sidents of the two Water-colour Societies, there appears to be little disposition 
on the part of painters in water-colours to seek such a union with the Royal 
Academy as the importance of their branch of Art, and the peculiar eminence 
which it has attained in this country would fully warrant. 

That all works sent in for exhibition should be submitted to and selected by 
the council. 

That three committees should be nominated by the council, and elected by the 
general assembly, for the arrangement of the works of art so selected; each 
committee to consist of two Academicians and an Associate; to act under the 
supervision and general responsibility of the council; and to have the advan- 
tage of paid professional assistants, if they should be required. 

The first of these committees should have the power of arranging the works of 
painting and engraving, the second the works of sculpture, and the third the 
works of architecture. 

It does not seem to us that any member of the council should in any case 
form part of those three committees. 

It appears from the evidence that a strong feeling exists among many profes- 
sional witnesses against the lay members taking part in the selection of works of 
art. Whilst we admit the general fairness of this selection as hitherto con- 
ducted, we still think that the participation in such a matter of persons who are 
not artists would be far from unfair or disadvantageous. Pictures exhibited in 
the Royal Academy are painted for the public, and it must be remembered that 
the non-professional members would necessarily form a small minority in the 
Council, and thus the ultimate decision in each case would practically be the 
result of professional votes, except in special instances where a difference of 
opinion might exist among the artists themselves. 

We must confess that in considering this question of the votes to be given by 
the members who should form the Council by which works of art are selected, we 
cannot conceive any system to be established by which complaints would be 
prevented. It is impossible but that artists disappointed in the exhibition of 
their works should sometimes feel their disappointment keenly, and no com- 
position of the council, whatever it may be, could prevent those complaints from 
arising. If there are only artists on the council there will be a cry of profes- 
sional jealousy; if there are lay members also on the council, there will be a 
cry of non-professional ignorance. It is, we fear, unavoidable that men inspired 
by honourable emulation in pursuing the profession to which they have applied 
themselves should regard as injustice any decision by which the claims of rivals 
are preferred to their own. 

Besides these points of regulation to which we have now referred there are 
some others which we should desire to put forth in a less positive manner as 
suggestions. For in this case as in others we feel that if we should be successful 
in establishing a governing body fully entitled to confidence and likely to prove 
efficient in action, it would not be wise to limit the deliberations of that body 
on all points or with undue strictness, but that we should trust to them for the 
solution of many points of less importance. 

Subject to this remark we would desire to suggest these points : 

Whether in some cases it might not be interesting to the public, and conducive 
to the interests of art, that all the works of each artist should be exhibited 
together, whenever practicable. 

There is another question on which, as connected with the space available, we 
would refrain from suggesting any positive rule, but we think that unless in 
special cases no picture of ordinary s'ze should be exhibited with its base less 
than two feet, or more than eight feet from the ground. 

In the French Fine Arts Exhibition of 1855, and in the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862, a very satisfactory effect was produced by exhibiting some of the 
best works of sculpture in the same gallery with the paintings. It may bea 
question whether, in some instances, or under some conditions, the same system 
might not be adopted at the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 

We think it also desirable that rooms should be set apart for the exclusive 
exhibition of water-colour drawings, engravings, and architectural designs, 
respectively. 

We would also suggest that no work should be exhibited without having the 
name of the artist, and when it appears desirable, of the subject, legibly in- 
scribed on the frame, in the case of a picture or drawing, or, in the case of 
sculpture, on the shelf or pedestal on which it stands, Although the income 
from the sale of catalogues would thus be diminished, it is highly probable that 
many persons would more frequently visit the exhibition, were they relieved 
from the expense of buying and the trouble of carrying and consulting a work 
of which the tendency is continually to increase in size. The convenience of 
this arrangement has been already appreciated in the National Gallery, the 
International Exhibition of 1862, and in the principal galleries of the Con- 
tinent. 

We regret to hear that a statue exhibited this year has been mutilated by 
accident or design whilst in the sculpture-room. The want of proper space 
may easily lead to accidents in cleaning or arranging the room, but the effectual 
protection of works intrusted to the Academy for exhibition is of course in- 
cumbent on that body, both as a matter of duty and of self-interest. 

There is another suggestion which we should desire to make, and which im- 
presses us in a very favourable manner. We think that the charge for admis- 
sion on common days should be 1s. as heretofore, but that on Mondays it might 
be raised to a higher sum, and that the exhibition on the other hand should be 
wholly free on Saturdays. It seems to us that this system, without the risk of 
too far impairing the funds on which the Academy has mainly to rely, might 
be attended with great advantage. The Monday, on which a less concourse 
might be expected, would be regarded as a great boon by persons of advanced 
vears or of delicate health, who would thus avoid the jostling of the crowd. 
Lovers of art, who desire to study the exhibition with care, would also attach 
on little value to such an opportunity. On the other hand, the Saturday, on 
which happily many classes of workmen are now practically allowed the pri- 
vilege of a half-holiday, would be valuable to them as a day of free admission , 
and would tend, besides the pleasure which it might afford them, to have the 
higher advantage of gradually forming and improving their taste in art. 

D.— Teaching. 

Notwithstanding the great liberality which the Academy has shown in its 
system of gratuitous teaching, the number of eminent pupils who have been 
trained by it, and the manner in which artists of high distinction have devoted 
their time and attention to the schools, we are of opinion that the system to 
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derived in the course of years. We recommend that the present system of in- 
struction, as superintended by the Keeper in the Antique Schools, and by 
visitors alone in the Life and Painting Schools, should be abandoned. We 
think there shon!d be a General Director of the Schools, not necessarily a 
member of the Royal Academy, who should receive a salary sufficient to secure 
the services of a first-rate teacher. . 

On the system of visitors there has been a considerable diversity in the evi- 
dence that bas been laid before us. Some witnesses contend that by the change 





of visitors from month to month the students are enabled to obtain the views of 
several men of eminence in ion, and to derive new lights from that very 
alternation, Others again lament the want of a fixed and positive direction in 
the course of study. tothe opinion that we have just now expressed, 
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We think that all candidates for admission into the schools of the Academy 
should be required to pass an examination as a test of their general education, 
the standard of such general education to be fixed from time to time by the 
Council. We wonld recommend that a third (that is the highest) class 
certificate of the schools at South Kensington in connexion with the Department 
of Science and Art sho u ald be accepted as a sufficient Art qualification for 
a dmissi yn into the sch of the Academy. 

Considering the larg . increased advantages which the students would enjoy 
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Wethink that there should be periodical examinations of the students, to test 
their progress in art in the schools of the academy, 
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of June, 1860, in the House of Li Mr. Gibson hae point a out that all the 
princely yal nations in E, urope, except Reis send pensioned students to Rome 
to study sculpture, painting, and architecture. The French Acad my and the 


Naples Academy, he says, have professors to overlook the studen all 
students are watched by their ministers. England, on the contrary, has ne _— 
any such branch academy nor yet the authority that would be exercised by an 
recognized diplomatic agent at Rome. The opinions which we have heard ein 
other witnesses are by no means unanimous upon this subject. It might, how- 
ever, seem desirable that the. Royal Academy should, its funds permitting, 
establish a small branch academy at Rome, so far as ré gards, at least, the per- 
manent residence of a professor, for a fixed term of y and at a sufficient 
salary, who should have a general control of such travelling students of the 
Academy as might at any time desire to pursue their studies in that city, where 
the concourse of artists for study is certainly much greater than in any other 
city of the worl : 

A reference to Mr. Armitage’s letter, which will be found in the appendix, 
will show the system of teaching that prevails in France, and seems to us well 
worthy of consideration on several points by artists in this country. 

E.— Charities. 

In the event of the Associate class being largely increased, we nye hat, 
considering tbe great call on the funds of the Academy for teaching aud other 
public purposes, it could scarcely be held as feasible that future Associates, or 
their widows, should be entitled to pensions, In any case, however, all exist- 
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d retain precisely the same rights and privileges in that 
they enjoy at present. 
F.—Buildings. 

erati . of the statements which we have hear 
iich bave been laid before us, we h: “46 e come to the clear co onclus ) 
Ac ademy have no legal, but that they have a moral, claim to 
public expense. 
at the disposal of the cn in Trafalgar Square is not 
\ lequate, according to the judgment we have already ex pressed, 
but its tenure has been regarded as uncertain, This uncertainty of tenure and 
the y of being prepared for possible contingencies have led to an accu- 
mulation fund amounting to 140,0002, a very large portion of which might 
otherwise have been expended in the promotion of art. For the same reasou 
probably, it appears in evidence that while the average income of the Jast three 
years amounts to 13,272/., the average expenditure for the same period has 
amounted to no more than 8063/., showing an average surplus of 5209/. It is 
plain, therefore, that for the interests of art, and for the full development of all 
the resources of the Academy, it would be desirable that this state of uncer- 
tainty should cease, and that the position of the Academy should be well and 
definitely secured. 

It is further to be observed that it 
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is only by the grant of apartments, whether 
permanent or temporary, to the Royal Academicians, that the public acquire 
any right of control and jurisdiction in their affairs. If we suppose the Aca- 
demy, under its instrument, to provide a building of its own at its own chargo, 
we cannot see how the public could claim any right of interfering with its pro- 
ceedings any more than with those of any other private corporation. It is there- 
fore by the int of apartments adequate to the requirements of the Royal 
Academy, and to the claims of British Art, that the Government acquire the 

right of proposing to the Academy such rules and regulations as they may deem 
oxeatienl, and such as in our preceding recommendations we have shown to be 
in our judgment requisite. 

To provide satisfactory 
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and sufficient accommodation for the Royal Academy 
has been the anxious aim of several successive governments. As may be seen 
by the evidences before us, there was an arrangement set on foot by the Govern- 
ment of the Earl ned Derby, under which the Academy undertook to construct 
at their own charge a new edifice in Burlington Gardens, the grant of that site 
being so important as to secure to the Government at the same time its due 
share of weight or control in the Academy. That arrangement, however, was 
not confirmed by the Administrz ation which succeeded, and the question c 
before us as still altogether undecided. Meanwhile, however, the diflic 
arising from want of space continue - increase from year to year, and we think 
it altogether beyond question that whatever arrangement may be made should 
be effected with the least p asible delay. 
It bas been found impossible for us to consider this question without at 
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occupied by the National Gallery is ivsufficient’for ‘the rece ption of the public 
collection of pictures. That collection may be expected to increase, as 
it is increasing from year to year, and not to consist merely of a fixed 


or nearly fixed number of works for exhibition, as is the case in the Royal 
Academy. 

Even if the space now occupied by the Royal Academy were given up to the 
National Gallery, the remedy would be only of a temporary kind, as the national 
colle ei yn of pictures may be expected to outgrow in « very few years the space 
ble in the entire building, 
ise upon the present site a Nation: al Gallery we ation, and 
‘ga accessions which in the course of years may be ex it would 
uisite to obtain possession of the ground occupied by the barracks, 
the baths, aud the workbouse in the rear, so that a new and fireproof gallery 
should be constructed. It is commonly stated that although this scheme was 
sanctioned by the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1848, and by 
the Royal Commission in 1857, considerable practical difficulties, as well as a 
very large expense, wou!d attend tha }. 

e circumstances we th ould be desirable that the Govern- 
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On this point of site, as applied to the New National Gallery, we forbear, 15 
bevond our giving any positive opinion, but we are clearly con- 
vinced that s we have stated, the National Gallery should be 
reconstructed o1 me other site, with a view sole ly to its own benefit and ad- 
re in such a case no les nefit and advantage might be conferred on the 

al academy. We think that in such a case the is » of the present build- 
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rnment of the day 


ing in Trafalgar oe go are should be hand 
subject to such conditions and arrangements as the Gove 
might determine. 

It may be worthy of considerati ni whether, amongst these conditions, the 
architectural improvement of the present front, and its better adaptation to 
what the late Sir Robert Peel once termed the finest site in Europe might not 
be septecnsioted 

It was st ated by Sir Charles East! 
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of the R yal Academy, that although in 1859 they did not object, and m 

not object gain proposed to them, to the site of Burlington Gardens, which 
they considerec advantage ous, the y considered their present site as still prefer- 
able. No other site could ertainly be selected that would invite so large a 


concourse of visitors, or be convenient to so many classes of persons. If the 
entire building in Trafalgar-square were given up to the Royal Academy, the 
existing accommodation might be more than doubled, and the Royal Academy 
would then possess suffi space to enable it to carry out the high objects 
that are set before 

Such a grant on the part 
guarded by such conditions as we have here 
found to work most beneficially. 

The conditions and rules which we have indicated as essential would cor 
to the Academicians accompanied by the boon of a vast increase of space and 
a greater fixity of tenure. We think, therefore, that the public would have a 
right to expect, on these terms, a ready and cheerful concurrence on the part 
of that distinguished body in these measures of amendment which we have 
proposed, and an harmonious working together of its members, old and new, 
towards their combined and noble object, the promotion and development of art. 

Witness our hands and seals this 10th day of July 1863. 

(Signed) 





of the nation, accompanied by a royal charter and 
sketched out, would, we think, be 
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\ E OBSERVE WITH GREAT PLEASURE the marked and 

rapid progress which that young and promising body, the 
Acclimatisation Society, has been lately making. Having, until 
lately, advanced with slow and cautious steps along the road which 
leads to success, it is now hurrying on with giant steps, and in all 
the apparent security of strength, The banquet this year was a 
thoroughly successful illustration of the labours of the society, 
so far as its influence upon our tables is concerned, and 
the general chorus of praise which has been raised upon 
the subject, from all parts of the press, must be a great encou- 
ragement to its promoters to go on in the line which they have 
adopted. It should be remembered that the purposes of the society 
include, not only the addition of rare and unaccustomed dishes to 
our programme of comestibles, but to introduce such novel varieties 
of food as seem likely to vary, increase, and cheapen the food of the 
people. Of both these useful objects the bill of fare issued at the 
banquet was an admirable illustration. Grenouilles a la poulette 
may be taken as an example of the one class of dishes, and surely it 
was no small achievement, not only to induce a number of English- 


ENGLISH 


A HOMELY NATURALIST. 


Home Walks and Holiday Rambles. By the Rev. C. A, Jouns, B.A., 
F.L.S. London: Longman and Co. 1863. 8vo. pp. 273. 
HE QUESTION “ Where shall we go ?” which lately agitated 
the bosom of John Bull and Mrs. Britannia, has been settled 
by the determination to stay at home, or rather to try whether any 
discoveries may be made ‘“‘even in our native land.” So says the 
veracious court-journalist Punch, and, acting on the suggestion, we 
had taken out our ticket-of-leave for a month and put a dozen miles 
between us and the nearest railway station on the eastern coast, when 
we were overtaken by an old acquaintance, the Rev. C. A. Johns, 
travelling book-post, so we will just hear what he has to say, before 
reporting how well we have succeeded in doing nothing. 

Our holiday companion is an accomplished naturalist of the Gilbert 
White school; a botanist and ornithologist; ‘‘a Protestant and a 
(tolerably) good shot.” He once gave us an account of the Lizard 
district in Cornwall, where the great quarries of serpentine-rock 
furnish such splendid monuments and mantel-pieces, and where so 
many rare wild flowers grow. He now offers a litile volume of 
miscellaneous notes, made, some in Norfolk, some in Scotland, but 
chiefly during the time of his residence amidst the cherry-orchards 
of Herts. The illustrations are slight etchings of bis own doing, and 
they include several portraits of himself, by which we are happy to 
see that he wears his beard; the curate of this place sports a 
moustache as well. ‘The title-page vignette, represents the reverend 
author on his knees—but not exactly in the attitude desired by Sam. 
Rogers—for a gun has fallen from bis hand, the spectacles from his 
nose, the hat from his head,—while a “snow bunting” flits quietly 
away. Hunting parsons no longer exist, except in John Leach’s 
immortal cartoons. ‘The University Dons are scandalized if a 
reverend professor ventures so much as to trot across country to see 
the hounds throw off; but the race of clerical sportsmen will not 
become wholly extinct in our time. We remember an excellent and 


amiable Devonshire clergyman who was a very keen collector of 


British birds—but that was more than twenty years ago, and we shall 
not say whether he is a Bishop now—whose serenity was greatly 
disturbed by the apparition of a black redstart, just as he was about 
to perform a burial service. What was to be done? ‘I couldn’t 
exactly kill the bird myself,” said our friend, ‘‘ but I drove it out of 
the churchyard, and my clerk shot it in the lane!” 

About the same time there was a tale—accepted in the highest 
circles of the diocese—which actually concerned a Bishop ; we believe it 
has never been in print, and we may give it now without hurting the 
feelings of anyone. It appears that the rev. father (whose portrait 
hangs before us on the cottage wall, here in this remote village) was 
known to the ragamuflin boys—who swarm, alas! in all cathedral 
towns—by an irreverent nickname, borrowed from the popular street 
song of the day. The Bishop had written a book about birds, and, 
at the time we speak of, he possessed some tame jackdaws, which bad 
doubtless fallen into the palace garden from their lofty habitations in 
the grey cathedral tower before they were fully fledged. These chil- 
dren of the Church were carefully brought up, with a view to the im- 
provement of the species, and might have become the progenitors of 
the Bishops of a few millions of years hence; but unluckily they were 
kidnapped, and their thread of life cut short by the sacrilegious 
urchins of the city. Rewards were unavailing for their recovery, and 
their fate would have remained a mystery had not the owner himself 
overheard one young vagabond taunt another by exclaiming, ‘* Who 
stole Jim Crow’s jackdaws?” A dark suspicion fell on the mind of the 
prelate ; he collared the miscreant, and would have made him ache in 
every odd joint (like the jackdaw of Rheims), but for the remon- 
strance that the Bishop ought to be merciful as he bad first stolen the 
birds himself. 
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men to ‘eat frogs,” but even to admit that they liked them, and to 
ask for more. ‘The introduction of the prolific and well-flavoured 
Chinese lamb is a capital illustration of the other class, 

But it is by no means only on the dinner-table that the efforts of 
the society are apparent. Its Council has obtained the consent of 
Earl Russett and the Duxr of Newcaste to address to the Gover- 
nors of ali our Colonies, and all our Consuls throughout the world, a 
series of questions on the subject of acclimatisation. These inquiries 
(which have been prepared with great care by Mr. Epwarp 
Witson, of Melbourne, Australia, one of the most advanced 
and zealous of acclimatisers, and Mr. James Lowr, one of 
the Secretaries of the Acclimatisation Seciety of Great Britain, 
are of avery searching character; for they seek for every kind of 
available information possible, as to every animal, bird, fish, or 
vegetable that can possibly be of any use for the purposes of th 
Society. If these questions are answered in a creditable manner— 
and it is to the Government, and not to the Society, that the replies 
must be directed—a mass of information will be collected on the 
subject such as has never been got together in the world before. 


LITERATURE. 


It is curious to observe how the Rev. C. A. Johns calls a certain 
boy a “robber” because he took a young cuckoo from the nest, 
assuming to himself much virtue for similar performances! He 
speaks, however, with real indignation of a former parson who sold 
the Saxon font of Deepdale Church for rockwork! Things nearly as 
bad are perpetrated even now that ‘ archeology” has become 
popular. We miss, when we revisit our schoolboy haunts, the grey 
stone by the spring, where we used to drink and then pause to de- 
cipher the simple inscription : 

PHohannes Pettus, miles, 
Hoc monumentum erextt. 

The spring is dried up; the stone is gone, no one knows whither. 
In those days, also, and for many years afterwards, there were 
quaintly-carved stones in the “oratory” and cells of Hugh Bigod’s 
Castle—the work of weary hands, warders or prisoners, in the old 
Norman times. They are now profanely exposed to the weather as 
garden-rock work, for which they are utterly unsuited. Mr. Johns 
has some good remarks on this subject, well worth the consideration 
of any one about to construct a fernery. No possible combination of 
old building stone, though it may be the spoil of an abbey window, 
can equal those rocky nooks with their ‘‘ garniture of ferns and 
mosses,” which nature makes for us in the woods. The author 
recommends us to imitate these, by employing only stones of the same 
character (or geological formation), as massive as we can get them, 
and to ‘‘ manage them all so as to have the same dip; or in such a 
way that the general effect may resemble that of the country from 
which they were brought.” 

To return to the Birds. We spoke of etchings, but there is one 
woodcut in the book, repeated on the cover, which represents a tom- 
tit pecking at a walnut, suspended by a string from an apple-bough. 
The performance took place on the first of January, but the artist has 
clothed the bough with foliage, in defiance of those tender critics who 
are afflicted by wilful misrepresentations. ‘The mancuvre of crack- 
ing and eating a walnut under these conditions was accomplished also 
by the ox-eye, or great titmouse, and one individual shewed the sam¢ 
dexterity, untaught, which the captive goldfinch exhibits in raising a 
little bucket of water, with beak and foot, to the level of its cage. 
Such intelligence seems almost incredible to those who are not fami- 
liar with pet birds. 

Mr. Johns makes his first “ holiday ramble,” in that spell of sharp 
weather which visited us in January 1862, when the Thames valley 
was enlivened by the unaceustomed visit of numberless wildfowl, and 
snipe-shooting was successfully practised in Plumstead marshes. He 
went down to the Norfolk coast, to Holkham, and Wells, and Bran- 
caster, and saw the wild swans and ducks, curlews and oyster-catchers ; 


the companies of wild geese, following line upon line; and flocks of 


dunlins, wheeling all together, and showing their linings of silver- 
white. He saw the short-eared owls, ‘‘ hawking ” by daylight for th 
frozen-out and starving small birds, and shot one of them. ‘This large 
and strong owl frequently visits our warrens and destroys the rabbits, 
when the weather becomes severe in its own northern haunts. H« 
saw the redshanks endeavouring to break the frozen surface of the 
mud, by repeated blows of their bills—a fact which has been doutted, 
He saw the rippled sand frozen as hard as slabs of Hastings sand- 
stone in our museums; and strange circles traced on the beach, by 
leaves of the great sand-reed, whirled round in the wind before the 
frost petrified them. Tle gives us also a picture of a dozen aborigines 
of Burnham fishing for eels with tridents (drawn badly, for they 
would never catch anything!), through holes cut with a hatchet in the 
ice. For sport made earnest, there can be nothing, however, to 
surpass wild-duck shooting—sitting on a wisp of straw all night, in a 
mud-hole, by the side of a creek ! 

At Brancaster there is a “ sub-marine forest,” which exposes at 
low water a wide tract of mud and peat and trees—stained and 
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softened and water-logged, but not fossilized—forming quite a garden 
on this desert coast, where seaweeds and corallines may vegetate for 
better creatures to feed upon. This place was the resort of many 
birds at the time of our author’s visit ; but when the tide did not fall 
till after dark, the gull and crow ‘ might go supperless to bed.” The 
gull, with its sharp beak, finds no difficulty in eating the sea-egg out 
of its prickly shell; and he usually has a resource in the colonies of 
cockles and other bivalves which affect a sandy shore. Mr. Johns 
observed them wading in the shallows, rising to let each wave pass, 
and alighting again to feed. In Norfolk, the Royston crow and kitti- 
wake rove inland in the winter season, and frequent the ploughed 
fields like the rook. 

Mr. Johns was told that the great bustard, once common in West 
Norfolk, had last been seen near Deepdale about 1825, which agrees 
with the accounts we used to hear from old sportsmen, who formerly 
coursed this glorious bird with greyhounds on the wide heaths of 
Newmarket and Thetford. In the same sharp weather signalised by 
Mr. Johns, a bustard was taken in a trap at Sizewell, not far from 
where we write. It had, doubtless, crossed the water, and was 
starving and exhausted when it committed this fatal indiscretion. 
Feebler birds than the bustard cross the sea habitually. We have sat 
on the deck of a Hull steamer on a rough day in autumn, when the 
waves occasionally broke over the vessel, and observed many small 
birds attempting to take refuge on it. A chaflinch actually crept 
under our macintosh for shelter. The last bustard seen in Wiltshire 
was also regarded by the best judges as an immigrant from abroad. 
It had shown true instinct in making for Salisbury Plain, but was so 
harrassed, even there, that very soon it wandered, lame and famished, 
to the farm-yard where it was filled. No sportsman, or gamekeeper, 
or shepherd, has seen a really wild bustard in England these many 
years, although a cockney is reported to have gone with a party of 
young ladies to a pic-nic at Stonehenge, not a dozen years ago, and 
to have seen something in the road which flew up on the approach of 
the horse and sociable, and then alighted again a little further until 
again disturbed. He declared afterwards that he had seen a bustard 
(like Major Brown, who saw either an albatross or a crow from the 
balloon); but a Wiltshire squire suggested, in one of the local 
papers, that more probably it was a giraffe the young people had seen. 

Much bas been lately written, both in this country and in France, 
about affording protection to small birds, for the sake of the gardener 
and farmer. Mr. Johns was predisposed, like us, to take a favour- 
able view of their case, but he has thrown up his brief. It cannot be 
denied that the bullfinch is ‘a werry instructive bird, Sir; they 
won't leave a bud on the trees if you let ’em alone.” Their “ favourite 
food in early spring is the swelling flower-buds of cherrics, plums, 
and gooseberries ; leaf-buds they never touch.” But we fear it is no 
consolation to the gardener that ‘only the year’s fruit is lost, while the 
tree itself is actually benefited by the spoilation.” The hawfinch, 
which used to be almost peculiar to Epping Forest, and worth half a 
guinea a brace in Leadenhall Market, is now reported to be common 
in Hertfordshire, and very destructive to green peas. They go to 
work methodically, stripping all that are fit to gather, so that at the 
last hour your country friend may not have a dish to set before you. 
The robin is a * soft-billed,” insect-eating bird, but the propensity of 
the young for red-currants, compelled Mr. Johns to discontinue 
growing them. Starlings, also, are insect-caters, but as soon as their 
young broods are fledged they visit the cherry-orchards, and appear 
to watch the ripening of the crop as if it were their own property : 

Every cherry-grower in Hertfordshire will maintain from woeful experience 
that, unless his trees are watched from sunrise to sunset, by the time that his 
fruit is ripe for the market, not enough would be left to pay the cost of 
gathering. Early in the season, shouting and screaming from morning to 
night are found sufficient to deter them; but when the pertinacious birds have 
discovered that these are but idle noises, unattended with serious consequences, 
they become more bold. To the band of screaming boys it then becomes neces- 
sary to add men armed with guns, and for many days the popping in all direc- 
tions is almost without cessation. But when all hands are required for the 
gathering, and the guns are of necessity laid aside, there begins a race between 
the owners and the thieves as to which shall have the larger share—birds and 
men gathering simultaneously from the same tree. 

Last year a gentleman gave orders ove evening that the fruit of a certain 
tree, which stood detached from his orchard, should be gathered next day. 
Next day arrived, but the work bad been completed before his labourers could 
begin. A flight of starlings had been beforehand with them, and in the course 


of two hours had devoured or destroyed fruit which it had been computed 
would occupy several men for a whole day. 


‘That a terrible revenge is taken we are led to infer from the remark 
of the author, that, although the average number of a brood of star- 
lings is only five, yet he has ‘‘ often examined the masses of slain at 
the close of a day’s campaign, and have been surprised to find that 
nearly all were young birds—among fifty, perhaps only six were 
full-grown.” 

The profits of a cherry-orchard appear to be as complete a lottery 
as those of hop-growing. In 1862 you might buy 28lbs. of cherries 
for the same price as 12lbs. the year before, whereas the cost of 
picking and carriage must have been morethan doubled. Mr. Johns 
has ventured to describe the merry-making which attends the fruit- 
gathering, and pleasant reading it is, although we have not forgotten 
Dickens’s account in the ‘ Battle of Life,” with the charming illus- 


tration by Maclise. We can also recommend the account of Clo- 
velly, that small “‘ cataract of houses” on the Devon coast, although 
both Dickens and Kingsley have tried their pens on it before in 
“Silas Jorgan” and “ Westward Ho.” The admirers of Hook’s 





pictures will find in these ‘* Rambles” a sympathetic companion, and 
some interesting particulars respecting the scenes and people repre- 
sented. We have left ourselves neither time nor space to follow the 
author in his excursion to Islay, nor to the Giant’s Causeway, nor to 
speak of his fishing experiences. Neither will we revive, this time, 
the discussion of the ‘‘ Toad-in-the-Coal!” But will only remark 
that Mr. Johns is far too lenient in his judgment of the imposition to 
which the ‘‘ Commissioners of 1862” lent their sanction; we wonder 
they didn’t award a certificate of merit to the toad, as well as to the 
great meteorite and the stick of timber which never arrived. We only 
know of Sir Alex. Gordon Cumming that he is brother to a very good 
lion-slayer ; but if he did not intend to hoax the readers of the Forres 
Gazette with his story about toads in the “old red conglomerate,” 
he was himself lamentably taken in. ‘‘ Adventures are to the adven- 
turous,” and for many years we have used such opportunities as came 
in our way, but it has never been our fortune to sce anything more 
wonderful than a conjuring trick or a magic lantern. All the super- 
natural stories in natural history fade away, like the sca-serpent of 
Strousa, when we obtain a particle of real fact. 

Hastily, but cordially, we recommend Mr. Johns’ unpretending 
volume to every one who is fond of the country, and of the things of 
the country, as an agreeable resource for a leisure hour, especially in 
the Long Vacation. 








CHRONOMETRY OF LIFE. 


Memorable Events in the Life of a London Physician. In Three 
Parts. London: Virtue, Brothers. pp. 276. 
4 VERY ONE who has tried it knows it to be of little use to 
attempt to persuade men to adopt a new idea. Every new 
idea is dependent on a new principle; every new principle involves 
the necessity of a new practice; every new practice requires a 
reversal of old habit. Men are, as Horace tells us, mere corn con- 
sumers; or, as Carlyle puts it, Papin’s digestors—machines, as we 
may say, with a molar habit of grinding victuals. All political 
economy, in its infinite wisdom, teaches the same lesson that the 
producer is to be ground into “ whites” or barley meal, and like the 
Englishman of “ Fe, fi, fo, fum,” his bones are to be pulverised into 
bread for the maintenance of the molar habit in the consumer. 
Political economy is a blessing, as we all know, and it is a science 
and a thing to be very much respected, and as statistics grow in bulk 
it is to become stronger and stronger. Political economy, we say it 
unfeignedly, tis a thing to be held in highest veneration ; but that 
being the case, we must also state, in the plainest possible terms, our 
abhorrence of a new idea or a new principle. We cannot afford to 
have that great institution of the molar habit imperilled by anything 
so trivial as the airy cobweb of an ingenious mind. Death 
to the producer, and wealth of nations, are the two grand 
objects to which all wise legislation is to be directed. Every man of 
ideae is a producer, therefore he hecomes in virtue of that a legitimate 
object of mastication and deglutition. In the active business of the 
world we cannot stop to draw a foolish line of distinction between 
cause and effect, producer and product; things which are intimately 
related follow upon one another. It only indicates the absence of 
philosophical insight to lament: modern cannibalism ; of course, a man 
who throws food into the universal maw must expect to full into it 
sooner or later. That which man lives by man dies by; in the 
highest science the same beautiful law prevails. Empedocles fell into 
the volcano; Lord Bacon died of stuffing a fowl with snow; Mr. 
Dakin was killed by the silver lid of his own coffee-roaster; Sir 
Humphrey Davy injured himself by inhaling gases; Mr. Glaisher 
was very nearly lost in one of his last acronautic expeditions; 
Socrates was poisoned for teaching philosophy to the youth of Athens; 
Huskisson was the first sacrifice to the great steam locomotive deity. 
However we must cease cataloguing, not for want of instances but 
for want of space, and content ourselves with merely remarking that 
the Suttce practice is not done away with, as we believe somebody 
boasted the other day, and that it is an inevitable fact that if you 
have an idea, and are not killed in the pursuit of it, you will be 
killed afterwards by the edict of society, just as the poor widows of 
India surviving were buried with their husbands. The history of 
ideas is the history of martyrdom. 
The book before us is eminently suggestive of this train of thought. 
It purports, by its title, to be an account of the most prominent 
incidents in the life of a physician in active practice in London ; but, 
with the exception of one or two biographical allusions, it chronicles 
one of the fiercest battles that has ever yet been fought by a minority 
of one against the many-headed for the establishment of a great prin- 
ciple. Although there is no name on the title-page, it very soon 
transpires that our author is no other than the celebrated Dr. Samuel 
Dickson, of Bolton-street, Piccadilly; no other, in fact, than the 
enial, large-hearted being whom Charles Reade is representing 
Coomsouons broadly, perhaps, but still appreciatively and well) in bis 
current novel of ‘ Very Hard Cash.” ‘This gentleman claims ‘to be, 
and most indisputably is, the founder of a new system of medicine, 
barbarously called the Chronothermal, but which, in plain English, 
means that fime and temperature are both to be considered in the 
study of disease. ‘That there is a periodicity in disease as there 1s in 
health, and that the great object of medical treatment is to be directed 
to lengthening out the periods of remission until they synchronise 
with the perfect circles and revolutions of entire health. There can 
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be no doubt whatever that to lay down this basis as the rational 
aim and purpose of medical treatment was equal to infusing life into 
a dead thing. <A science of medicine has hitherto been impossible— 
it is no longer im ossible. Before, men were groping in the dark, 
they lost faith in their remedies, in all medicine, and in themselves ; 
and it became impossible for a man with a conscience to practise. 
When such an unfortunate juncture occurs in any profession, all the 
prizes in such calling or profession must necessarily fall to those whose 
proclivity is towards humbug. Facile dealers with things as they are 
can almost always in this world leave behind them in the race of life 
those hard-principled inductile people who have an intuition of things 
as they ought to be; and when from the latter class you take away faith 
in principles, you leave them to pass through such agonies of existence 
that —_— fails, and not Dante can paint you an Inferno black 
enough. 

The medical profession should all rise in gratitude and thanks to 
such a man as Dr. Dickson, and would immediately have done so had 
it been what it is styled, an honourable body. But the truth is, it is 
like all other bodies, and all bodies of men resemble the world of 
which they form a corporate part. All bodies are styled honourable ; 
they cannot be styled anything else. But take the medical, for in- 
stance; how noble a profession it is to tend and to charitably heal 


the wretched disorders incident to the poor flesh of miserable man. - 


The very mention of it gives us a glimpse of old time—an Homeric vital 
ray—towards which the spirit of a true man leaps in lamentation of to- 
day. Well, bodies have no conscience, no responsibility, but they have 
rules and a dogmatic formula—a dry-as-dust Asphaltic apple—as a sub- 
stitute for it and the dead average of money-sifting, guinea-by-guinea, 
men who enter it practise it as a simple trade to fill the till and keep the 
molar machine at work. Mystery is the old term for a trade, because 
all trades had Guilds, and each Guild was a corporate body. The mys- 
tery of medicine is simply how to make most money, now principles and 
revolutions make no money. All bodies in corrupt periods are trade- 
unions, and as new principles can at first produce no money, but 
rather an interference with the ordinary channels in which it runs, all 
corporations practically become dishonest opponents of truth. We 
are not going, therefore, to pass a sweeping censure on the medical 
college or on the medical profession. They simply exhibit the low 
and grovelling tendency which it must be confessed is common to 
humanity. ‘The College of Physicians is no worse than every other 
corporate body in England. It contains many good specimens of plod- 


| ding, steady men who follow medicine as they have been taught, and in- 


quire nothing more. It contains many honest, clever, and even brilliant 
but puzzle-headed men, who, after the respectable age of forty-five, 
cannot see a principle when it is put before them. But it also con- 
tains your shrewd, highly cultivated diplomatist, your courtier and 
court physician, your eminent man, your ladies’ doctor. It is this 
man who by a keen perception of the foibles of human nature, an apt 
address, an ear open to every whisper, and deaf to “ the small voice ;” 
itis this man, who, having once risen to place, becomes the pet and 
oracle, the philosopher and authority, whom the whole body 
delights to honour. Not that it does honour him, but it finds 
him clever in oratory, suasive in manner, and doing (with 
such great skill as to command plaudits) what Socrates was wrongfully 
accused of doing, ‘‘ making the worse cause seem the better, and 
teaching this thing to others.” 

Watson, Brodie, Holland, Seymour, Page, Todd, Forbes, Bright, 
Bence Jones, and an endless list of others, come under this head, 
some more, some less, chargeable with pitiable practices. We shall 
not enter into the details of the charges that Dr. Dickson prefers 
against them in public tribunal. Suffice it to say, that all these men 
have in public or private talked him down and disparaged him— 
many have in print attacked him; others, as Holland and Todd, 
have quietly plagiarised his system, assuming it in their writings and 
practice as their own. Dr. Page delivered a Latin oration to explain 
the revolutionised practice of the college by a change in men’s con- 
stitution and in the atmosphere (see Critic, April 27, 1861). 
Readers who care to peruse a contemptible page in moral history, 
will do well to procure these ‘‘ Memorable Events in the Life of a 
London Physician ;” they contain chapter and verse from the men’s 
own writings proving the plagiarisms. Brodie’s early printed works, 
for instance, advocating the old system and treatment, his late 
printed books advocating the new, with a false assertion in the pre- 
face or introduction stating thatthe old practitioner had found nothing 
tochange. To this, and a myriad such instances, we can only say— 
Reader, read and be disgusted. Put not your trust in princes nor 
in any court physicians. Enough of these filthy polemics ! 

A word or two let us say upon the system itself. Every day- 
labourer and artilleryman can knock down; but the architects and 
engineers are few. Dr. Dickson is not a mere destroyer, but a master 
builder also. In the army hospital it was that this good scholar of 
nature first learnt the lesson which has led to the most splendid reinter- 
pretation of the action of medicines that the world has ever witnessed. 
The ordinary reader asks what mysterious advantage does the Indian 
army hospital possess over our medical schools, our haunts of collegiate 
earning, our magnificent scientific apparatus, our clinical study, and 
our stupendous hospitals. Let him hear what our author says: 

To the army hospital, as to other hospitals, the patients come and go; but 
unlike the sick of other hospitals they do not disappear from the eye of observa~ 
tion when recovered. In the barrack-yard, the camp, the field, the soldier still 
Continues under the surveillance of his medical officers.” ‘Here, after — 
examination, I learnt what was utterly then unknown to the most enlightened 








in the profession, the fact that all medicinal substances act electrically; and 
hence, like other electrical agents possessing both the force of attraction and the 
force of repulsion, they must necessarily exercise, under different electrical con- 
ditions of the human frame, a duplex power over the various organs they 
respectively influence, 

Here, then, in the electrical action of medicines lies the key to the 
new principle of medicine. To Doctor Dickson is due the credit of 
having made the first application of electrical science to medical 
science; of having so systematised that application, that all men here- 
after must, to.a great extent, walk in his ‘steps if they would walk 
aright. He has generalised in the broadest manner, and all who 
follow after must, to a great extent, and in the main, keep within 
the tropical lines that his course has murked out. We do not deny 
but there was a pressure of science and of the time towards some such 
application of electricity to physiology. But Dr. Dickson’s application 
of the tendency of the universal science of his day to his own special pro- 
fession of medicine establishes him as a master-worker, fit to lead man- 
kind intellectually and light them on to noblest enterprise. He is none of 
your puzzle-headed men, knowledgable in details; probably he could 
never have become a classic, nor a poet, if we may judge from his 
versification, which he insists upon printing to the great torment and 
offence of his most capable admirers; but he marches straight to a 
principle—the more sweepingly simple and universal the better is he 


-pleased, and the more grandly does he handle and comprehend it. 


is love of unity is a passion with him; he would go far to 
erase the triangle from geometry to rid himself of its trinity 
of sides, though every crystal preaches triangulation and all nature 
is crystalisation. However, Samuel Dickson, although, like the 
rest of us, by no means perfect, has lived a wonderful life and 
done wonderful work amongst us. He has come at a critical 
point of the world’s history, and he has set his mark upon it medi- 
cally, so that no day in all subsequent time shall forget to name him, 
and what is better, no minute shall pass in silence and the world not 
receive some plastic shaping from his hand, This is genius. Partly by 
that faculty, and partly because Thales knew amber 600 .c., Samuel 
Dickson is the physician of all time. The sooner the medical profession 
acknowledge it graciously the better it will be for them. To the public 
and our readers we say get swiftly acquainted with ‘The Memorable 
Events in the Life of a London Physician,” and then study “ The 
Fallacies of the Faculty,” not in the rubbish-heaps of its justly slain and 
demolished opponents, nor in the fierce though just cry it raises of 
“Mort aux clea but in its grand and simple principles, and its 
calm large rules for medical practice. Dr. Dickson now, in his riper 
years, when leisure and comparative affluence have gathered about 
him by dint of sheer hard fighting, should, in our opinion, quietly 
take his opus magnum, ‘‘ The Fallacies,” eliminate every personality, 
suppress the name of every opponent, and draw up an aphorismatic 
** Novum Organum” of medicine as a monument to his own reputation, 
and a rich bequest to his age and country. Hippocrates did it, and 
if advancement of science be the test, Samuel Dickson has the better 
right. Reader, go read. 








THE FOUNDRESS OF THE SALON. 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale. Tome Quarante-et-unitme. Paris: 
Didot. pp. 1032. 

HE SALON, as a great social institution, has been almost 
peculiar to France. For, though elsewhere the Salon has been 
a bond of union, a source of delight, an instrument of culture, in 
France alone has it been a power. It is worth while inquiring how 
the Salon arose, how a graceful, gallant interchange of thought in 
polite circles moulded the mind of a nation, and held undisputed sway 
for two hundred and fifty years. We must, perhaps, seek the origin 
of the Salon in those courts of love to which the Wandering Minstrels, 
the Troubadours, and others, brought their homage. Woman escaped 
earlier in France than in other lands from the cloister and the castle 
into the sunshine, growing a queen of opinion by being a queen of 
manners. She had, therefore, reigned supreme as a civilising force 
before the Salon proper took a definite shape. But, from the time of 
the Troubadours down to the time of Henry IV., terrible wars had 
desolated France—wars for France's very existence, civil wars, wars 
of religion—and France had become earnest, In accordance here- 
with the Salon was at the outset an attempt to assert the moral in- 
fluence of woman. Ere long the Salon assumed a literary character, 
which it continued to wear during the seventeenth century. In the 
eighteenth century it was almost exclusively social. The First Revolu- 
tion made it political, the First Empire more political still. It could 
scarcely be called even political between the downfall of the First 
Empire and the advent of the second. It was a field for gossip, for 
intrigue, for the petty vanities; a refuge for the disenchanted and the 
disappointed ; till at last it expired from sheer imbecility and exhaustion. 
Mme. Récamier and the Princess Lieven, who, though a Russian by 
birth was a French women by taste, inclination, and habit, were its 

last representatives. ; : 
The present volume of Didot’s ‘‘ New General Biography,” contains 
lives of her who founded the Salon—the Marchioness of Rambouillet ; 
and of her who beheld its final eclipse—Madame Récamier, There 
have been several recent endeavours to make the English reader 
acquainted with the name and tbe career of the latter; but, as the 
Marchioness of Rambouillet is scarcely known in England, we shall 
(aided by the article on her in the volume) present a sketch of this 

remarkable and, on the whole, estimable woman. 
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Before doing so, let us briefly allude to a statement in the volume 
referring to Madame Récamier, highly questionable, though we cannot 
demonstrate it to be false. We are gravely informed, then, that the 
Duke of Wellington had the liveliest desire to be presented to 
Madame Récamier ; and that, on being introduced to her, he said— 
intoxicated by the Waterloo victory, in a tone of insolent bragging, 
when speaking of the Emperor: “I have thrashed him well.” 
Whereupon she gave orders that the Duke was never to be admitted 
again. Now, the Duke of Wellington, though he had abundance of 
aristocratic haugbtiness, was certainly no boaster, and always spoke 
modestly about Waterloo and his other battles. If there is any foun- 
dation for the story at all, the insolence was assuredly on the side of 
the celebrated French flirt, and the Duke must have been amused, not 
annoyed, by the ebullition of petty spite. Let us now speak of the 
foundress of the Salon—a person incomparably superior to Madame 
Récamicr, whom it is difficult to respect, however amiable or charming 
she may have been. 

Catherine de Vivonne was born at Rome in 1588, and died at Paris 
on the 2nd December 1665. She was the daughter of Julia Savelli, a 
lady belonging to the Roman aristocracy, and of John de Vivonne, 
Marquis of Pisani, Ambassador at Rome in the reigns of Henry IIT. 
and of Henry FV. Italian blood, birth, and breeding, gave probably 
to Catherine a dignity, a solidity, which French women seldom possess. 
In 1600, when not more than twelve years of age, Catherine married 
Charles D’Agennes, who, on the death of his father in 1611, became 
Marquis of Rambouillet. ‘The French biographer ludicrously says 
that, though twice the age of his wife at the time of the marriage, the 
Marquis always continued to love her ardently, to honour her pro- 
foundly. Why not? Was he not a youth of twenty-four? And 
how long soever he might live, he could but be twelve years older than 
his wife. Well for France if, in reference to age, men and women 
had never been more unequally yoked than this. The education of 
Catherine had been directed by her mother, a Roman matron of the 
antique type, and, though an ornament of the French Court, and 
completely appreciated by the French King, detesting the vices of 
which Henry IV. was the foremost to give the example. ‘The 
daughter inherited the mother’s virtues and the mother’s hatred of 
fashionable sin. Pure alike from instinct and from lofty principle, 
she could not help being ; but she resolved besides to be an active 
reformer. Yet this’ design could not be achieved by isolation, by 
eccentricity, by asceticism. The battle could not be fought except 
on the battle-field. To desert her grand patrician position would 
have been to leave the field free to the enemy, and would 
have been neither courageous nor wise. And to have put 
herself in flagrant insulting antagonism to the Court would 
have been to defeat her object. She consequently remained in 
the world that she might the better vanquish the world’s 
abominations. There is, however, a hardness about intentional re- 
forms from which spontaneous reforms are free. After a while— 
more intolerable than the hardness—come Puritanic narrowness, 
arrogance, and hypocrisy ; and then, armed with ridicule, indignation, 
and disgust, there is a reaction against the reaction. So fared it with 
the Marchioness of Rambouillet’s meritorious enterprise. ‘The large 
fortune, the exulted rank, the extensive relations and alliances of the 
Marchioness and her husband, her faithfulness in friendship, her 
beauty, grace, generosity, affability, her freedom from coquetry and 
assumption, justified her in aspiring, and enabled her to be the leader 
of a social revolution. With the most exquisite taste, the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, in the street Saint Thomas du Louvre was fitted up. 
Everything was imagined and arranged for the convenience of 
numerous guests, ‘The windows were so constructed as to command 
the noblest and amplest view of the vast gardens. For red and dark 
brown, the colours previously employed in the interior decoration of 
houses, the Marchioness substituted blue. The principal room was 
known as the Blue Chamber; its furniture was all of blue velvet, 
with ornaments of gold and silver. In this marvellous mansion the 
Marchioness of Rambouillet sat enthroned—the chief, almost the only, 
patroness of literature in France ; but with a deep, distinct moral pur- 
pose. By ennobling literature, by cultivating taste, by the inter- 
change of suggestive ideas, a severer moral tone was to prevail in 
society, The worship of the intelligence was to be the sanctifi- 
cation of the household. Birth was no longer to be regarded. 
Literary men were no longer to be treated as the lackeys of the 
aristocracy, Ceasing to be hirelings and sycophants, they were 
transfigured into priests. All men of letters cwe gratitude to 
the Marchioness of Rambouillet for being one of the earliest to recog- 
nise the honour and reverence due to them, and which even yet are 
somewhat grudgingly paid. The Hotel Rambouillet, though the 
temple of taste, first of a sound, then of a false, fastidious, pedantic 
taste, could not be the temple of the Muses—the home of genius. 
The Muses need a far different atmosphere, and genius a far different 
svene, Around the throne of the Marchioness fluttered the medio- 
crities, and these, not being able to shine by what was mighty, tried 
to astonish by what was singular. Absurd conceits, bombastic lan- 
guage, extravagant compliments, preposterous sentimentalism, made 
the Blue Chamber rather too blue. It has been well said that French 
literature, in the first half of the seventeenth century, was the expres- 
sion of society ; that it commenced with the letter, which is a written 
conversation, and was crowned by the French tragedy, which is a heroic 
conversation, not a drama, either in the Greek or the Shakespearian 
sense. It was natural, then, that he who was regarded as the prince 





of letter-writers, Voiture, should be the Hierophant of the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, and that his death, when the cold shadows of old age were 
beginning to gather round the Marchioness, should be felt by her ag 
prophecy of evil. In effect, long before the brilliant career of the 
Marchioness ended the authority of the Hotel Rambouillct immensely 
declined ; its vocation had been fulfilled. Rival salons had arisen, 
and the Salon, in its degeneracy, with its jargon and its jangling, 
had so ‘completely invaded the provinces as to have grown 
into a nuisance. The awkward copies, the silly imitations of the 
Salon provoked the merciless satire of Moliére in the ‘ Précieyseg 
Ridicules” and the ‘‘ Femmes Savantes.” But already, in 1637, 
Desmaets had attacked the follies and frivolities of the Salon, in his 
comedy of the ‘ Visionnaires.” As the comedy of the “Femmes 
Savantes,” was not represented till 1672, it is manifest that the mis- 
chief must have been deep and wide which demanded such incessant 
assaults, The Marchioness and all the habitual guests of the Hotel 
Rambouillet attended the first representation of the “ Précieuses 
Ridicules” in 1659. This might be an affectation of magnanimity, 
but Moliére himself frankly and fervently disclaimed the intention to 
deliver to the laugh of the public, illustrious, learned, accomplished 
ladies, Yet, if it was bold in Moliére to write ‘ Tartuffe,” it was 
almost as bold in him—the intense hater of humbug and hypocrisy— 
to write the ‘‘ Femmes Savantes” and the ‘ Précieuses Ridicules,” 
for it was not alone to sting a powerful social class, but to stab a 
numerous and envious literary class, by which that social class was 
flattered, earning in’ return something more substantial than flattery, 
As a specimen of what was regarded as wit, in even the best of the 
salons, we may give the following: A friend of Bossuet’s family had 
spoken, at the Hotel Rambouillet, of him who was afterwards to be so 
famous, and who has been called the greatest of Christian orators, a 
of a young ecclesiastic, capable of delivering a sermon, after some 
moments of meditation, on any subject that might be given him, 
Bossuet was invited to make a trial of his talents; having been 
introduced, he surpassed the expectations of all. As Bossuet was 
only sixteen years old, and as it was near midnight, Voiture dazzled 
the audience with the pucrile antithesis that he had never heard 
preaching so early or so late. Where the wit was often so 
childish, we cannot suppose that the criticism was always 
profound and infallible, By many, ‘* Polyeucte” is considered Cor- 
neille’s masterpiece. In 1640, before offering his tragedy to any 
manager, Corneille read the work which marks the highest point of 
perfection in his genius at the Hotel Rambouillet ; then, as Fontenelle 
says, the sovereign tribunal in the affairs of the mind, ‘The Alcoviste- 
in-Chief, Voiture, was intrusted with the painful office of telling the 
poet that his piece had been unanimously condemned ; whereupon 
Corneille, alarmed, was about to abandon all idea of getting the 


- tragedy acted, and perhaps he would even have destroyed the work 


if he had not been brought into a calmer, more hopeful mood by an 
actor of no note called La Roque. The Areopagus of princes and of 
pedants which could so remorselessly reprobate the noblest artistic 
utterance of a sublime soul, could passionately applaud the most 
insipid or idiotic productions of the Rambouillet clique. The innocent 
gallantry which the Hotel Rambouillet permitted, and which the 
Marchioness herself encouraged, was absurd enough under one 
aspect ; yet, on the other hand, it had a purifying effect. It was a 
tradition of what was best, most ideal in the spirit of chivalry. ‘The 
principal members of the Rambouillet set took fantastic names, and 
did and said very fantastic things. Malherbe and Racan—it required 
two poets for a labour so momentous—invented for the Marchioness 
the name of Arthénice, the anagram of Catherine. And if Arthénice 
too often moved in a region of moonshine, she was chaste as the 
moon. A life spent ‘like that of the Marchioness, in the glare of 
publicity, leads at last to something akin to despair. It is sad to 
read this woman’s epitaph, which was written by herself, and which 
is almost the only thing from her pen, except a few letters which has 
been preserved: ‘‘Here lies Arthénice, free from the afilictions 
wherewith the bitterness of destiny always pursued her; thou, who 
passest by, if thou desirest to number all her sorrows, thou hast only 
to number the moments of her life.” ‘This is the language to which 
old age is so prone, when it cannot, as the evening darkness comes 
on, clothe itself with the evening calm. Of the seven children of the 
Marchioness, two sons had died *prematurely—one, still a child, the 
other in the flower of his age at the battle of Nérdlingen; three 
daughters had taken the veil ; two daughters were married, the one 
to M. de Montansier, the other to the Count of Grignan, who was 
subsequently the son-in-law of Madame de Sevigné, ‘he Mar- 
chioness had been always tortured by painful physical infirmities, 
which increased in her latter days. ‘Through the formation of rival 
salons the most ardent worshippers at the Rambouillet shrine had 
been tempted away. It was this, perhaps, which the Marchioness 
felt, more than the loss of her children, the assaults of disease, and 
all her other troubles, Her daughter Julia, afterwards Duchess de 
Montansicr, shared with the Marchioness the rule and the glory 0 
the Hotel Rambouillet. M. de Montansier had been for fourteen 
years Julia's lover, before finally persuading her to become his wife. 
Julia was better pleased to have round her a crowd of admirers, and 
to be called the Princess Julia, than to assume domestic responsible 
lities, for the sake of a man more persevering und upright than 
attractive, Julia had her mother’s strictness. Voiture having once 
ventured to kiss her arm, Julia resented the liberty with boundless 
indignation. ‘To conquer Julia’s coldness or obstinacy, M. de Mon- 
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tansier presented her with what is known in the gossiping histories of 
the period as the Garland of Julia. Born in 1607, Julia 
died on the 15th November, 1671. On the Ist of January 
1641, Julia found, in the morning, on her toilet-table, what has been 
designated the newest, the prettiest, the most gallant and ingenious 
gift ever invented. A volume, bound by Le Gascon, contained 
magnificent sheets of vellum. On each sheet was painted a flower by 
Robert. Madrigals illustrative of the flowers had been furnished 
by nineteen poets, including Corneille and Montansier himself. It is 
averred that, never did a poetical offering give birth to such poor 
verses. The only tolerable madrigal is said to have been that by 
Desmarets, on the Violet; ‘Free from ambition, I hide under the 
grass, my colour and my abode being modest alike; but, if I should 
see myself one day on your brow, the humblest of flowers shall 
become the proudest.” The handwriting of the madrigals was that 
of the celebrated calligrapher, Jarry. So much interest has the 
“Garland of Julia” had for the French, that copies of it have at 
various times been printed, and the original volume is in the possession 
of the Duke d’Uzés. Julia seems to have had some heroic qualities. 
She nursed, for nine days, her little brother, when attacked by the 
plague, and lavished on him, though fruitlessly, the most touching 
attentions. When, likewise, the Duchess de Longueville, Condé’s 
sister, was suffering from smallpox, Julia clung to the bedside of her 
friend with heroic devotedness. But the atmosphere of the Court 
did not make Julia a nobler woman. She is accused of having been 
atool in the hands of Louis XIV. for licentious purposes. Pure her- 
self, she sank into an instrument of impurity. The most scandalous 
of all Louis XIV.’s abominable amours was that with the Marchioness 
of Montespan. Julia, the spotless Julia, allowed the shameless 
Marchioness to find a refuge in the Montansier mansion. One day the 
Marquis of Montespan fiercely entered the mansion. Trying to tear his 
wife from the arms of Julia, the latter shouted to her domestics for 
succour. The Marquis loaded Julia with reproaches, and does not appear 
even tohavespared blows, Julia, profoundly humiliated by these insults, 
fell ill, and never recovered—signal and deserved retribution. ‘To 
silence calumnious tongues, Louis XIV. appointed the Duke of Mon- 
tansier governor of the Dauphin. The choice was both fortunate 
and unfortunate; fortunate inasmuch as the Duke was a man of 
eminent integrity and sound judgment ; unfortunate from the Duke’s 
inflexible sternness-and unnecessary harshness. Though the Dauphin 
had for preceptors Bossuet and Huet, yet the Duke’s rigorous 
discipline inspired the Dauphin with such disgust for books that 
he resolved never to touch a book as soon as he should 
be his own master, and he kept his resolution, The Duke 
whipped the Dauphin, thumped him with rulers, was liberal with 
blows of the fist. Once, when the chastisement was rather more than 
the Dauphin could stand with patience, he called for his pistols; the 
Duke brought them to him himself, offered them to the Dauphin, and 
sid: ** Let us see what you want to do with them.” Montansier was 
as little inclined to tolerate flattery as to flatter. The Dauphin one 
day was firing at a mark, and contrived to be exceedingly maladroit ; 
when the turn of the young Marquis of Créqui came, he fired worse 
than the Dauphin. The Duke knew the Marquis to be a capital 
marksman ; he, therefore, in fury cried to him, “ You little villain, 
you ought to be strangled.” It was at the Duke’s suggestion that the 
beautiful editions of the Classics “for the use of the Dauphin” were 
prepared, whick were profitable to everybody but the Dauphin him- 
self, The Duke of Montansier—in earlier days a brave warrior— 
tlosed, in 1690, at the age of eighty, a patriotic and honourable life. 
A reformer after his fashion, Louis Napoleon has been attempting, 
on a colossal scale, the architectural renovation of Paris, and within 
the last few years the street Saint Thomas du Louvre, has dis- 
appeared. But the Hotel Rambouillet lives in something less perish- 
ig than wood and stone. To those who care for the merely 
anecdotical in history, the Hotel Rambouillet furnishes this in abun- 
dance ; for instance, that Armand du Plessis, the future Duke and 
Cardinal de Richelieu, set forth and elucidated, at the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, when a young man, and when aspiring as yet only to the 
fime of a gallant and:a scholar, a Thesis of Love. Others, who wish 
to connect the development of French literature with the development 
of French civilisation, will find the Hotel Rambouillet indispensable 
‘a study, and will confess that it was a puissant, most stimulating, most 
fructifying, literary agency, though it deplorably degenerated. But 
the moral interest will always be the deepest and most abiding, and 
tis in reference to their moral characteristics and bearings that the 
Fronde, Port Royal, Jansenism, must likewise be chiefly regarded. 
Moral influences, less as positive than as antagonistic forces, have 
always been deeper in France than superficial thinkers and readers 
Suppose, Indeed, unless this were so, the French nation would long 
since haye been annihilated. We are not inclined, then, to dwell on 
the ridiculous aspects of the Hotel Rambouillet, on the cant, the 
tharlatanism, the twaddle, of its twilight, so wondrously contrasting 
with the robust truth of its dawn, The Marchioness of Rambouillet 
did a good and noble work, though in a peculiar mode, and let us: 
bless her memory, Articus. 








The Jobsiad. Translated by Cuartes T.Brooxs. (Triibner. pp. xviii, 
181.)—A translation by an American from the German of Carl Arnold 

ortiim, It isa comic biography, in doggrel verse, of one Hieronimus 
Jobs. Some of it is amusing enough even in the English, especially the 
“count of Jobs’s examination as a candidate for ordination. 








THE GENTRY OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


A Monograph of the House of Lempriere, recording, by Tabular 
Pedigrees, Biographical Notices, and other Illustrative Data, its 
History from_A. D. 970 to 1862. By J. Bertranp Payne, 
Member de 1’ Institut Historique de France ; Fellow of the Genea- 
logical and Historical Society cf Great Britain; Honorary Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Norway; Honorary Member of 
the New Jersey Historical Society ; and Corresponding Member of 
the Historio-Genealogical Society of New England. With IIlus- 
trations and Designs by the Author. London: Privately printed. 


pp. 30. 

The Gossiping Guide to Jersey. By J. Berrranpn Payne. With 
a Chapter on the Climate and Diseases of the Island. By Dr. 
ScHOLEFIELD. And a Botanical Gossip. By Mr. C. B, Saun- 
pERS. Second and Revised Edition. London: W. Hughes, 
pp- 243. 


No THE LEAST INTERESTING of the many peculiarities 
which distinguish the social organisation of those beautiful little 
islands which gem the archipelago of our Channel, is the existence in 
them of some of the oldest families of which our gentry can boast. It is 
a strange proof of the manner in which old families become as it were 
radicated to the soil that the two little islands of Jersey and Guernsey 
—the one measuring some eight miles by four, and the other only 
four miles by two--can boast of a greater number of old families, who 
by ancient title belong to the nobility of the land, than any other 
part of the United Kingdom of perhaps ten times the area. 

Mr. Bertrand Payne has been engaged for some years past in pre- 
paring a very splendid, elaborate, and learned ‘* Armorial of Jersey.” 
This work, which is a remarkable example of typographical beauty, 
contains heraldic and antiquarian accounts of all the chief families of 
the island, and is sumptuously illustrated with coats of arms, seals, 
and monograms of the families referred to. ‘he amount of anti- 
quarian and heraldic lore which Mr. Payne has brought to bear upon 
this (to him) labour of love, tends to render his work quite unique of 
its class, and to give it a value not only to the “ blue blood” of the 
island itself, and the local virtuosi, but also to the general student. It 
is to be hoped that the encouragement which he has received in 
carrying out this task has been sufficient to induce Mr. Payne to 
continue his labours in favour of the sister island of Guernsey, as 
soon as his “ Armorial of Jersey” shall be concluded. 

For the information of those who may be unaware of the import- 
ance of some of these island families, we may select from among @ 
considerable roll of them such names as De Saumarez, De Cartaret, 
De Havilland, Hamptonne, Le Marchant, Le Mesurier, De Jersey, 
Priaulx, Des Veeux, Gosselin, Gossett, Carré, Brock, and Tupper. 
The famous Admiral de Saumarez was a Guernsey man. ‘The family 
of the De Cartarets has held the manor of St. Ouen, in Jersey, for 
centuries; and the celebrated poet of the tea-tables, Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper, is a cadet scion of a great Guernsey house, historical in 
the Etats of that island since long before the Great Revolution. If 
we mistake not, one of the jurats who was taken prisoner by the 
Royalists, and imprisoned in Castle Cornet, was a Tupper; and cer- 
tainly one excellent member of that family has published a highly 
interesting collection of historical notes connected with the fine old 
pile under the name of “‘ Chronicles of Castle Cornet.” 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable instance of the antiquity 
of some of these island families, is to be found in the handsome 
volume before us, entitled ‘‘A Monograph of the House of Lem: 
priere,” from which it appears that the history of this ancient family 
can be distinctly traced back to the year 970, a period of nearly 
nine hundred years. As both the Dukedom of Norfolk and the Earl- 
dom of Derby were created more than five hundred years later than 
this date, it would appear that this venerable family has enjoyed 
something more than a respectable antiquity. Even among the 
sangre azul of the islands this family stands conspicuous. “The race 
of Lempriere” writes Mr, Payne, *‘ is possessed of a purity of Norman 
blood unknown elsewhere than among the peculiar people of its native 
land. The Channel Archipelago, of which fe is the chief in size and 
fame, won, after centuries of harassing and sanguinary warfare, by the 
heroic deeds of its inhabitants, the right of being considered the 
oldest dependency of the English Crown, and one which has never 
seen its conqueror. Divided from their kinsmen in Normandy during 
the reign of King John, and from the world by their isolation, Jersey- 
men preserved, until the middle of the last century, the manners, the 
language, and the physiognomy of their Scandinavian forefathers, in 
an integrity impossible in England or France. And to the present 
day have not forfeited the honour of being the purest remnant of the 
Norman race.” ; ; 

The name of Lempriere, according to Mr. Payne, is derived from 
the Latin Imperator, which has suffered the mutations of L’ impereur 
Lempreor, Lemprere, de Lemperiere, de Lempriere, and Lempriere. 
In England it has undergone even more violent changes, for the 
Times newspaper of January 12, 1862, announced the death of one 
John Emperor. Mr. Payne denounces the innovation which some 
branches of the family have adopted of putting a grave accent over 
the penultimate “e,” as giving an erroneous notion of the root of 
the word: 

With regard to the derivative, a fanciful tradition makes the source of the 
family the very chieftain to whom Rollo delegated the disagreeable duty of salut- 
ing the foot of Charles the Simple, when he was formally admitted into his duke- 
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dom ; and the legend infers that the haughty clumsiness of the Scandinavian 
warrior, in upsetting the king, earned for him the sowbriquet borne by himself 
and his descendants. But, be this as it may, the early Norman historians bear 
ample testimony to the rank and possessions of the family. 

Mr. Payne then gives, on the authority of Thomas Lempricre, 
Esq., Seigneur of Chesnel, ‘‘ a man of much erudition, of antiquarian 
tastes, and of vast industry,” who flourished about the middle of the 
last century, and who compiled “a voluminous MS. tome, con- 
taining genealogical and biographical memoirs of his family from the 
earliest period of its history;” some account of the ancient Lempricres. 
The most venerable of all of whom there is any record, appears to be 
one Everard de Lempriere, or L’Empereur, who “ was born in 
Normandy, circa 970, and was sent by Robert, King of France, son 
of Hugh Capet (the founder of the Capetian dynasty), with other 
French barons, in 1026, to treat with the Chiefs of Lorraine, con- 
cerning the annexation of that province to the Kingdom of France.” 
From this highly respectable’ and no doubt trustworthy gentleman, 
the line is traced in a direct line to the present day. His grandson, 
Otho, served William of Normandy faithfully both “in statecraft and 
in the field,” and was rewarded by that puissant prince “ by a grant 
of lands in Cotentin.” A later descendant, John de Lempriere, was 
a baron of the Third Crusade, and was present at the siege of Acre. 
In the latter end of the fourteenth century, Raoul Lempriere lived 
‘the first of his name conspicuous in insular history,” of whom Mr. 
Payne gives some account : 

The fact of the family possessing a fief of its own name, as well as that most 
cherished and important feudal privilege of rank—a Colombier—argues a social 
position which justifies, and accounts for, the brilliant career of this Raoul. 
The Extente of Guernsey, also, of 1331, mentions ‘‘fiew és Lempriere,” as a 
Crown escheat ; and this would seem to certify an ancient as well as an impor- 
tant connection of this family with both islands. In 1360, Raoul Lempriere 
erry jointly with Guille Payne, the whole of the seigneuries and estates 

eld by Philip de Barentine, consisting of the Manors of Rozel, Samarés, Diéla- 
ment, les Augrés, Longueville, St. John la Hougue Boéte, with others of minor 
importance, In 1353, he became a Jurat of the Royal Court—a judicial func- 
tion which has uninterruptedly been filled by one or more of his direct descend- 
ants for the elongated period of fourteen generations—a circumstance, perhaps, 
without parallel in Jersey family history. The Lemprieres have given to the 
island one Governor, one Lieutenant-Governor, five Baillies, three Lieutenant- 
Baillies, two Attorneys-General, four Solicitors-General, and twenty-five Jurats. 
In 1362, this Raoul was preferred to the then important and onerous post of 
Bailly of Jersey, an office then of very high dignity and power, and one which 
had but been just separated from the sole higher and more powerful preferment 
of Governor or Warden of the island. Dr. Lempriere states that from this time 
the family discontinued the prefix de before its name, and that also it aban- 
doned the arms peculiar to the Norman branch, and adopted, with a change of 
tincture, those or De Barentine. That manorial arms ever existed in Jersey, 
or that they were adopted, in this instance, for the reason assigned, is difficult 
to imagine; although it is just possible these arms appeared on a broad seal 
used to authenticate documents passed before the feudal courts, then of much 
consequence and power; and were thus adopted, officially, by the new seigneur. 
It is interesting to note that, from their earliest known history, the family of 
l’Empereur, of Normandy, has borne for cognizance the eagle, and it is not 
pushing supposition too far to suppose the imperial symbol was originally 
adopted to keep pace with an imperial cognomen. On the signet used by Raoul 
Lempriere in 1367, appears a fox courant, a badge never assumed by his de- 
scendants. 

We have no space to continue the roll of this illustrious family as 
Mr. Payne unfolds it, down to the present day, nor is the interest 
which the general reader would be likely to take in such matters suf- 
ficient to Warrant us in doing so. Enough, however, has been yiven, 
no doubt, to induce those who are fond of such researches to examine 
this very beautiful and altogether creditable specimen of heraldic 
literature. ‘The “getting up” of the volume as to binding, paper, 
printing, and engraving is really superb, and some of the heraldic 
devices, such as the coats of arms and crests of the Rev. William 
Lempriere, M.A., Seigneur of Rozel; of the Rev. Edward Lem- 
priere, M.A., of Capt. George Reid Lempriere, R.E., and of Vice- 
Admiral George Oury Lempriere, are quite gems in their way. Less 
aristocratic, perhaps, is the plate at page xi., representing “The 
Manor House of Rozel ;” but we cannot expect good heraldry and 
good landscape drawing together, and the visitors to Jersey are 
doubtless too well acquainted with the beautiful old manor house and 
the surrounding scenery to have their ideas disturbed by this inky- 
looking engraving. The same visitors will do well, however, to pro- 
vide themselves with a copy of the second and revised edition of 
Mr. Payne’s ‘* Gossiping Guide to Jersey,” the title of which stands 
at the head of this article. It is an excellent and exhaustive guide- 
book, in which all the points of interest are well and pleasantly 
described, and contains a well-written chapter on the bistory and laws 
of the island. It is also well illustrated with views, and is furnished 
with a useful map of the island, and a plan of the town of St. Heliers. 








Eguptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity, with their Influence on the 
Opinions of Modern Christendom. By Samvuet Suarre. (John Russell 
Smith. pp. xii. 116.)—Mr. Sharpe says, in the concluding sentence of 
his preface: “ Protestant Europe is even now struggling to throw off the 
gtaver errors of the Nicene Creed and the Atonement, which Rome 
received from Egypt fifteen centuries ago ;” from which it is easy to see 
the tendency of his work. There is a great deal of information in it, and 
certain analogies are made out ingeniously, if not correctly, enough. He 
divides his subject into seven parts, which he treats of separately under 
these heads: “ The Religion of Upper Egypt,” “ The Religion of Lower 
Egypt,” “The Religion under the Persian Conquerors,” “The Religion 
under the Ptolemies,” “The Religion under the Romans,” “ Christianity 
under the Roman Emperors,” and “ Christianity under the Byzantine 
Emperors.” 








SHAKESPEARE CHARACTERS. 


Shakespeare Characters; chiefly those Subordinate. By Cuartns 
Cowpen Crarke. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. pp. 521, 
[ IS AS PLEASANT AS IT IS RARE to find, in our days of 

high- pressure journalism and bookmaking, a literary man entirely 
devoted to one subject. The gratification to guide the world by 
“leaders” upon all topics, sewerage, the destiny of nations, rope- 
dancing, metaphysics, English diplomacy, and slave emancipation, is 
denied to such a man; and denied, likewise, the pleasure of making 
two thousand a year with no larger stock in trade than a pen, a bottle 
of ink, and a ream of foolscap; but he is compensated, on the other 
hand, by that intense satisfaction which all con amore labour brings 
with it, no less than the grasp of ideas which deep studies produce in 
the thinking mind. The Jittcrateur of this class is now scarcely met 
with to perfection in this country, but must be sought for in learned 
Germany, where the real is ruled by the ideal, and books are cheaper 
than quartern-loaves. Nevertheless, England also can show a tew 
specimens of such thorough devotees in literature, among them the 
Shakespearian enthusiasts, Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke. With 
Mr. Cowden Clarke, the friend of Lamb, Keats, Hazlitt, and Leigh 
Hunt, the love and admiration of our great poet became an early part 
of education, which took such deep root as to be able to reflect itself 
in all its intensity upon a young wife. Mrs. Clarke—the daughter of 
Mr. Vincent Novello, and sister of the celebrated Clara Novello, now 
Countess Gigliucci—had not been married more than a twelvemonth 
before she commenced the minute study and analysis of Shakespeare, 
which, after no less than sixteen years of unremitting and assiduous 
labour, she laid before the world as the ‘* Complete Concordance.” 
Meanwhile, Mr. Cowden Clarke went through the country lec- 
turing upon Shakespeare and extolling the greatness of the Bard 
of Avon in towns and villages to delighted audiences. It is partly of 
these lectures that the volume before us is made up ; and it is touch- 
ing to read, in the preface, the author’s confession of the growth of 
his love for Shakespeare, whom he calls “the greatest and most 
loveable genius that was ever vouchsafed to humanity—a genius so 
loveable as well as so great, that, in pondering and repondering his 
productions for the chief portion of my life, I can sincerely say my 
admiration has ever increased in proportion with my study.” Equally 
touching is the allusion of the author to the partner of his lite and 
his literary labours: “My affectionate study of Shakespeare,” he 
exclaims, ‘ has always been shared by one whom it were scant praise 
to pronounce the ‘ better part’ of me; and to her feminine discrimi- 
nation are owing many of the subtlenesses in character-development 
we traced together, and which form part of this volume.” 

The chief object of the present work is to explain how perfect a 
master Shakespeare is in the delineation, not only of his great heroes 
and heroines, but even his subordinate characters, down to the most 
insignificant figures of his plays. To carry out this object, Mr. 
Cowden Clarke analyses the chief dramas and comedies, piece by 
piece, showing the pervading harmony of all the inferior creations of 
the poet, and their perfection, as well of individual development as 
of consistency with each other. He tries to prove, and indeed does 
prove convincingly, that in all the plays of the great dramatist the 
actions and speeches of even the oddest subordinate characters, 
like contrary movements in a grand musical composition, com- 
bine in imparting unity and continuity to the piece. Shake- 
speare had, doubtless, an intuitive knowledge of what painters call 
‘““keeping;” and the vast perceptive qualities of his genius could 
easily grasp at one and the same time the combination of 
qualities requisite for the delineation of a Falstaff, a Macbeth, a 
Hamlet, an Iago, and an Othello, The first play which Mr. Cowden 
Clarke analyses is “Macbeth,” and here he lays in a lance 
against Dr. Johnson, who will have it that the price exhibits “no 
nice discriminations of character.” That the drama is, on the 
contrary, full of the most minute detail of mental portraiture, is 
proved in a series of well-conceived illustrations, which bring out 
admirably the lights and shadows of one of Shakespeare’s greatest pro- 
ductions. For example, towards the close of the piece, in the dialogue 
between the physician and Lady Macbeth’s waiting woman, an ordi- 
nary play-writer would have followed the usual recipe for concocting 
a lady’s maid, as much in fashion three centuries ago as It 1s now, by 
making her tongue rattle like a mill-wheel. But Shakespeare knew 
better, being either practically or intuitively aware that courtly 
personages, even of the female sex, hear, see, and say little, and least 
of all at a court like Macbeth’s. ‘Though with no real disinclination 
to talk, as shown by her replies, all the pressure of the curious 
doctor will not make the damsel speak, and the courtly element 
in her to the very last keeps the upper hand over the tendency 
to prattle. Such little touches in Shakespeare’s plays, as Mr. Clarke 
justly remarks, give the very highest idea of the poet’s creative 
faculties, and add greatly to the all-pervading harmony of his 
productions. : nf 

One of the best essays in the volume is that on “ Hamlet. The 
heir of Denmark is well described as “the prince of poetical philo- 
sophers.” ‘To reflect and reason upon every thing and every person 
that comes within his sphere—to ponder upon every event that occurs 
—to consider and re-consider each circumstance that arises, is with 
him a part of his nature. He can no more help philosophising 
than he can help breathing; and thought is his mental atmosphere, # 
air is his vital one. He philosopbises upon his mother; upon 
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mistress ; upon his friend; upon the King; upon the old courtier, 
Polonius ; upon the “ gilded water-fly,” Osric; upon “ the sponge,” 
Rosencrantz; and upon the spy, Guildenstern. He even philoso- 
phises upon himself; and upon himself most of all. Yet with all this, 
as the poet has managed it, there is nothing dictatorial, or dogmatical 
in Hamlet ; for Hamlet is a prince and a gentleman—one of the 
most accomplished, and most courteous gentlemen to be found in all 
Shakespeare. Hamlet is neither dry, nor prolix, nor didactic, 
nor sententious; for his words flow on in the shape of 
reverie and musing rather than in terse, brief phrases, 
uttered for effect. He moralises constantly, but almost with- 
out being conscious of it: so naturally and so spontaneously 
do his ideas take that form. On the question which Dr. Conolly has 
only recently ‘brought under debate again, whether Shakespeare 
intended to make Hamlet’s madness real or assumed, Mr, Cowden 
Clarke enters at some length, pronouncing in favour of the latter 
theory. That this, indeed, is the true reading of the character seems 
confirmed from many scenes, and particularly, as Mr. Clarke 
shrewdly remarks, from the fact that in his soliloquies he never utters 
an incoherent phrase. When Hamlet is alone, he reasons clearly and 
consistently, often with great force, and always with lucidity, and it 
is only when in company of others that he puts on the mask of mad- 
ness. More than this, at the close of the celebrated soliloquy, “To 
be or not to be,” he is surprised at finding that he has been overheard 
in his rational musings by Ophelia, who is at the back of the scene, 
and he then immediately begins to talk in an incoherent manner, to 
maintain his scheme of delusion. Mr. Cowden Clarke, at the end of 
these and other arguments, gives it as his conclusion, with which we 
fully coincide, that those have read the whole play with very little 
reflection who conceive that Shakespeare intended to pourtray real and 
not feigned madness in the character of Hamlet. 

The old question, so learnedly propounded, and still more learnedly 
solved a thousand times, whether Shakespeare ever was a doctor, or a 
lawyer, or a shoemaker, or a sailor, or any member of the legion of 
trades, handicrafts, and professions so life-like represented in his plays, 
is left undiscussed by Mr. Cowden Clarke, being settled beforehand 
in his mental conception of the poet, as a representative of the highest 
form of intuitive power ever granted to mortal man. From this 
source alone, it is argued, sprang his ‘ Creator-like harmony of 
design ; for with his divine faith in ‘ goodness in things evil,’ and his 
toleration of the infirmities of his species, Shakespeare was an emana- 
tion of the Author of all Good.” Here the commentator appears to 
us to be in danger of getting upon loose ground. Though the genius 
of Shakespeare was undoubtedly of the very highest, probably the 
highest ever manifested—Goethe expresses it touchingly by 
saying that he always felt, in the presence of Shakespeare, like 
a child gazing upon the expanse of a boundless ocean— 
neverthelesss it seems foolish to pretend that all was intuition, and 
that the great creations of the poet’s brain cost him little or no 
effort. In his case, as in that of thousands of inferior minds, genius, 
if it meant anything, must have meant perseverance. We do 
not pretend having studied Shakespeare so thoroughly, nor 
with such intense veneration as Mr. Cowden Clarke; but 
upon our mind he leaves the impression of having been a 
tremendously hard-working man. ‘That old notion that genius is able 
to produce without any visible effort, throwing off its works by the 
bushel, ought to become exploded by this time, if any faith can be 
placed in the biographies of the great men of moden times. Of 
Goethe the same story was told during his life; how he was able to 
write poetry, tragedy, and comedy without end, in mere playfulness, 
and during odd halt-hours, between supper and bed-time, or while 
being shaved. When, afterwards, the truth came to be told, that he 
had been a man of immense working powers, labouring almost inces- 
santly, writing and re-writing the same little song or simple piece of 
poetry over and over again, and “filing ” every one of his productions 
to such an extent, that frequently not a line remained of the original 
form: when, in fact, it came to be known that his genius had mani- 
fested itself chiefly in a vast amount of very hard work, then people 
stared and looked incredulous, and it required the repeated assertions 
of all the biographers of the great man to dispel the genial prejudices 
of an enlightened public. With Byron the same thing happened; 
and there are even people nowadays, it is rumoured, who believe that 
he has written ‘‘ Childe Harold” in a month, and “Don Juan” in a 
week. As to Shakespeare, and the great discussion whether he was 
a barrister, or a parson, or a laborious playwright, or merely a 
heaven-born genius, the matter is well illustrated by a remark 
of Lord Mulgrave’s, made a good many years ago. Some 
naval officers, among them Sir Henry Mainwaring and Captain 
Glascock, were exchanging their ideas about the nautical terms 
used in ‘The Tempest,” and the Captain gave it as his 
opinion that the great author must have been for some time 
a sailor, inasmuch as all the personages of the play, most notably so 
the boatswain, express themselves in the true vernacular style of 
the forecastle. Lord Mulgrave thereupon delivered himself to the 
effect, that the poet ‘‘must have drawn his knowledge of seaman- 
ship from accurate personal observation; or have had a remarkable 
power of applying the information of others.” It is the old story of 
the three painters, a Frenchman, a German, and an Englishman, who 
Were requested to draw a camel, and who carried out the task in three 
different ways: the Frenchman went straightway to the Jardin des 
Plantes; the German “ descended into the depths of his own con- 





sciousness ;” and the Englishman set sail for the Coast of Africa— 


the land of camels. Shakespeare was an English artist—every inch 
of him. Probably, when he wanted information about law, he did 
go among the lawyers ; and when he wrote his striking dialogues in the 
‘“‘Tempest,” he did not disdain visiting the haunts of the sailors in 
London city; making free with jolly tars over a bottle of sack or 
new-fangled —_ The very perfection of his plays, which Mr. 
Cowden Clarke exhibits in so striking a manner, is a proof more to 
us that the Bard of Avon was one of the most hard-working geniuses 
that ever lived. 

Profoundly, however, and with our whole heart, we agree to the 
dictum of Thomas Carlyle: “ The noblest thing we men of England 
have produced has been this Shakespeare.” 








REFORM IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the Sanitary 
State of the Army in India: with Précis of Evidence. London : 
Printed by Eyre and Spottiswoode. pp. 266. 

HE AMOUNT OF VALUABLE INFORMATION contained 

in blue books is incalculable. Unfortunately, blue books, not 
being quite so attractive as the last new novel, tempt few to open 
them. They are presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, but the members of neither House read them. 

Statesmanship in England is an amusement, a dilettanteism, a variety 

of the club life ; and you cannot expect the dandies or fogies of Pall- 

mall, who are by birth or accident legislators, to sit down to a blue 
book seriously. England accumulates enormous quantities of political 
material and political machinery—blue books included. But to what 
purpose? Routine rules as before. The English never bestir them - 
selves till Hannibal is at the gate. Then the English rub their sleepy 
eyes, tighten their belt, pull up their breeches, and with a coarse oath 
or two, with huge strides, with potent strokes, they drive Hannibal 
away. Here we have before us, in the shape of a blue book, an admir- 
able and suggestive production. But old Routine will give a grunt at 

- and toss it into the nearest waste-paper basket, the nearest rubbish 
eap. 

In the spring of 1859, a Commission was instituted to investigate 
the condition of the Indian Army, and the mode of improving it. 
‘The Commission has done its work slowly, but seriously, systema- 
tically, and well. It examined the most competent persons, and en- 
deavoured to obtain the most trustworthy evidence. The report 
which it has issued, is distinguished by judicial calm and comprehen- 
siveness. 

The British force in India, in 1856, the year before the Mutiny, 
formed an aggregate of 280,000 men, 235,000 being native, the re- 
mainder European troops; but, in 1861, the aggregate had fallen to 
221,000, between 80,000 and 90,000 of which, however, were of 
European birth. There are two large hosts, then, one European, one 
native, to be provided for, and on the wisest, humanest principles. 

What encounters us in the very vestibule of the subject is a truth 
with which Dr. Southwood Smith was the first to familiarise England 
—that climate is never so fatal to man as man’s own folly, indelines, 
stupidity, and superstition. Disease and death are man’s sad heri- 
tage; but though man cannot banish death, he can immensely 
diminish the frequency and intensity of disease. He has two guides— 
his sound common sense, and the monitions of sciénce—ever growing 
more numerous and weighty. And woe to him if he neglects these 
two guides. England itself is every year growing more healthy because 
every year she pays more regard to the conditions on which health 
depends. If other reforms are often drivellings and deceptions, this 
reform is honest and substantial. Now what is wanted, in order 
enormously to lessen the mortality in the Indian army, and to make 
that army nearly as healthy as the army at home, is, that the conditions 
of health should receive the same practical reverence in India as in 
England. Perhaps there are no irremediably unhealthy countries at 
all. Drainage, and the like agencies, arg workers of miracles. Now, 
it cannot be said that absolutely nothing has been done for the health 
of the Indian army; but so little has been done that it is scarecely 
appreciable as more than the merest commencement. The root of 
the mischief is not carelessness about the soldier’s health, not indif- 
ference, but that absence of responsible authority which had a 
deplorable illustration in the Crimean tragedy. When, in that 
tragedy, the last moans of the fifty thousand murdered by oflicial 
imbecility had ceased, it was conveniently discovered that no one 
whatever was to blame. At present, so far as India is concerned, 
look at the insane entanglement. Who—what is to be the re- 
former? Is it the War Office, or the Horse Guards, or Sir 
Charles Wood, with his lotos-eating council ; or the Governor-General 
of India, or the governors of the presidencies, or the commanders at 
stations? In sum it might be said, that where the commander at a 
station has been a good, sagacious, sympathising man, the health of 
the soldiers has been the primary point; but where he has been 
the reverse, the soldiers have been allowed to rot into the 
grave unheeded, unwept. For the most part, the stations are 
badly chosen; and even at the best stations malaria appears to 
have been rather coveted as a friend than avoided, expelled, as 
a deadly foe. In this excellent report a thousand evils are Jaid 
bare, a thousand remedies propounded, but where is the dicta- 
torial power which is to war with the evils, and to carry 
out the remedies? The remedy of remedies would be military 
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colonisation, the remedy at once the cheapest and the most effectual. 
Alas! the grand art of military colonisation seems almost to have 
expired with the Romans, and the English, who have a valour un- 
bending and pertinacious as that of the Romans, have little of their 
military wisdom. Soldiers enlisting for the British possessions abroad, 
should distinctly understand that, after a longer or shorter term of 
service they were ultimately to be colonists. Herein there would be 
a double advantage ; the enormous expense incurred for carrying the 
soldiers back to England, and for giving pensions to invalids and 
veterans, would be saved, and England would seize the central heart 
of a country instead of having only a transient encampment. In 
India, except when marching or fighting, the English soldier feels 
himself to be a perfectly useless animal. He does not know how to 
pass his time, and is reckless and vicious from weariness of life. Not 
(unless in rare instances) being permitted to marry, his whole existence 
becomes unnatural, Having nothing to care for, he, of course, ceases 
to care for himself. Reforms are worthless till we get those who are 
to be reformed to be interested in them. Nowhere is the British 
soldier treated as an intelligent and accountable being. He is not 
thrown sufficiently on his own resources; not taught sufficiently to 
develope his manhood, spontaneously, resolutely. Degraded into a 
fighting machine, he is yet expected to be something better than a 
fighting machine. Our entire army system is condemned by foreign 
critics, even by critics who are, in the main, friendly, like the Germans; 
and it would be well for the bigoted obstructives among us to read 
what the shrewd and solid Germans have to say on the subject. It 
is not, however, demanded of us that we should now review our 
entire army system. Sufliceth it if we can show howa marvellous and 
most momentous, change can be accomplished without alarming the 
most Conservative prejudices. ‘The soldier intended for service in 
India could enlist for ten years, at sixteen, eighteen, or twenty. All 
his training he could receive in England, This training, extending 
perhaps to three years, would include, besides the arts and exercises 
of a soldier's profession, instruction in everything indispensable to the 
colonist. The really active part of the service would be limited to 
seven years. At the age of about thirty, therefore, he would be able 
to enter on the colonist’s duties. The seven years of active 
service he could spend at a hill station. But it is obvious, from 
the statements of the commissioners, that the hill stations are often 
selected with the same disdain for the soldier’s health as the stations 
in the plains; so that, after the soldier bas had all the pith taken out 
of him by fever and dysentery in the valleys, he is sent to be slain by 
rheumatism or consumption up the mountains. The hill stations 
would correspond to the castles of the Middle Ages. They would 
command and awe the whole country. At the slightest sign of dis- 
affection the British mountaineer could dash like the torrent down. 
A hill station, while a fortress and a salutary menace, should likewise 
be an agricultural and industrial centre. With none of the state- 
ments and suggestions of the commissioners are we inclined to quarrel. 
We wish, however, that, having been so bold, the commissioners had 
been bolder, and had not been haunted by that Mammon of com- 
promise which is as fatal as the Moloch of routine, It is well that the 
soldier should be properly clothed, properly fed—that his raiment, 
his meats, his drinks, should be adapted to the climate, that his abode 
B.i0uld be able to defy the assaults of malaria, that hospital accom- 
modation and attendance, when he is ill, should be perfect—that he 


should have amusements the most refreshing, recreations the most: 


> =) 

various, the most bracing. But he who flies from labour meets pain. 
The Roman soldier was simply the most energetic and industrious of 
Roman citizens—in the noblest days, that is to say, of Roman con- 
quest. And the French soldier never considers his career one of 
idleness. He finds, or others finds for him, a thousand things to do. 
Now the British soldier, being the most vigorous, should be the 
most laborious of mortals, Let him have amusements, recre- 
ations, all men need them; but let him especially have whole- 
some toil; and let the toil have a purpose and a reward. 
By being constantly employed, the soldier would enjoy health of body 
and mind ; would be cheerful, contented. That is much ; it is more, 
however, that the soldier's future vocation, as a colonist, should not 
be lost sight of. Each soldier could have his own patch of ground to 
cultivate, and he could either sell the produce or himself consume it. 
Moreover, his commander could allot him hosts of miscellaneous 
occupations. The wages could accumulate, as a fund, to be placed at 
the suldier’s disposal at the end of the seven years. The report 
informs us that, except Scotchmen, soldiers in general do not care for 
gardening as a break in their monotonous existence. But they would 
all care for it if made a serious business from which they expected 
to profit. If a man of Herculean muscle, and fiery with opulent 
blood, is coaxed or scolded like a baby, his tendency will be instinc- 
tive to wallow in the mire like a beast. A thousand, two 
thousand, ten thousand stalwart Englishmen are gathered together 
at an Indian military station. The station is called unhealthy, 
but the unhealthiness is the result of sheer neglect and indo- 
lence. There are horrible nuisances, there is defective drainage. 
The natives, with their loathsome abominations and diseases, swarm 
as neur the camp as they choose. To what, meanwhile, are the stal- 
wart Englishmen condemned? To the horrible necessity of sleeping 
or sotting their time away. They would play at skittles, but there is 
no skittle-ground. ‘They would pass an hour or two in a 
gymnasium, but no gymnasium exists. They would read, but 
there is no airy, shady spot where they can read with comfort. 





They would shoot, but shooting is a luxury limited to the officers, 
They would devote themselves with zeal to their trades, and furnish 
numerous indispensable articles, but they have no tools, and political 
economy says that it can buy more cheaply from the natives. They 
are confined to the barracks, and compelled to breathe the stifling, 
pestilential air of the barracks. They sin, they sicken, they despair, 
they die; and their epitaph is a huge blue book. Verily, it is not 
man’s corrupt, malignant passions to which we must trace the direst 
woes of earth; his crass, chaotic, helpless stolidity is far more fruit- 
ful in wretchedness, If drainage is needed round a camp, why should 
it not be achieved by hands pining for action? If nuisances pollute 
the atmosphere, why should they not be removed by those same 
hands? Why should not a gymnasium be built, places of recreation 
be made, trees be planted, and all by the skill and the strength of 
those whom they are to benefit? ‘The barrack in India is a mistake 
altogether. It costs prodigious sums ; it is a dungeon of misery ; it 
propagates disease. With the most trifling outlay the native soldier 
erects his tiny hut, lives there with bis wife and children, and is 
infinitely happier and healthier than the British soldier—though the 
native soldier, except in keeping himself personally clean, is filthy in 
all his habits. Rows of cottages, weil ventilated, could be scattered 
on the sunnyslope of some fertile bill—on a bill too high to be visited 
by the malaria of the plains, too low to be blasted by the icy winds 
of the mountains, and not exposed to deluges of rain. Here the 
soldier, sinewy as an athlete, would be blessed as in Paradise, and we 
should hear no more of India as the soldier’s curse, and the soldier’s 
grave. With what exultant and hopeful spirit would the soldier go 
forth from these hill stations to his labours as a military colonist 
The military colonies need not be exclusively agricultural. On 
some elevated and breezy plateau a fortified city could be built, with 
rapid and diversified means of communication with the neighbouring 
plains, and round the city the estates of the soldiers could be symme- 
trically grouped. If a common soldier had a thousand acres assigned 
to him, he could, with what he bad saved during his seven years of 
service, and perhaps a generous gift from Government in lieu of a 
pension, become a prosperous landowner at once. Hereby we should 
have a class incessantly increasing and interested equally in the great- 
ness of India and of England. Let it not be said that we are pro- 
posing what is chimerical. The English are the very last people to 
whom we should dream of picturing Utopias. But we cannot per- 
manently hold India with simply commercial objects. We must plant 
ourselves on the Indian soil as civilisers, not as hucksters ; we must 
be missionaries, not costermongers; we must heroically regenerate 
the most miraculous of lands. And a complete change of our military 
tenure and attitude in India must be the precursor of all other 
improvement and redemption. The subject with which we have been 
dealing is one far removed from party politics. But few statesmen 
have recently shown a comprehensive acquaintance with India’s 
affairs—a desire to do justice to India—except Lord Stanley, who 
instituted the commission, and was finally its chairman. We trust, 
then, that we may see, ere long, Lord Stanley Indian minister ; for 
though he might not feel inclined to realise our own favourite project, 
he would have the courage and the perseverance to accomplish most 
of the reforms recommended in the lucid and able report of the com- 
missioners. 








YEAR BOOKS. 


Year Books: 30 § 31 Edward I. Edited and translated by ALrrep 
J. Horwoop: published by the authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans, pp. Ixvii., 549. 


| Peres VERULAM in his day felt a want which has remained to 

be satisfied in our times. He recommended that there should 
be “‘ made a perfect course of the law in serie temporis, or Year Books, 
as we call them, from Edward I. to this day.” ‘The great Bacon made 
other suggestions relating to digests of the common laws, and of the 
statutes ; proposing the omission altogether of certain cases and the 
curtailment of others. But he had in view the advantage of the 
practising lawyer ; the noble volumes of which this present is one, 
have a higher aim and ampler scope, embracing the objects of the 
legal student, the legal antiquarian, and the legal historian. Nor is 
the philologer unconcerned in them, for Mr. Horwood says “ the 
present volume will show that the forensic French of the time of 
Edward I. was not so far removed in form from the French of the 
present day, as the printed Year Book of Edward II. would lead us 
to expect.” . 

Lest any one should be unaware what the Year Books are, it may 
be as well to mention that they are volumes containing ‘‘ reports in 
Norman French of cases argued in the courts of common law. ‘The 
printed volumes extend from the beginning of the reign of Edward 
IT. to nearly the end of the reign of Henry VIII., a period of about 
220 years ; but in this series there are many omissions. The whole of 
the reign of Richard II., and some years of other kings’ reigns are 
wanting, although MS. materials exist for supplying nearly all the 
deficiencies.” ‘They are venerable from antiquity ; venerable as the 
repositories of the first recorded judgments pronounced by luminaries 
of the law; venerable ‘as, to a great extent, the foundation of the 
‘lex non scripta’ of England.” The charms of authority and pre- 
cedent which exercise a marvellous power over Englishmen, hang 
about them and dignify them. 
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This volume is valuable, moreover, as furnishing evidence of the 
extent to which scientific pleading was carried in the reign of Edward 
I. Mr. Serjeant Stephen considers the time of Edward I. as the “‘ era 
at which the manner of allegation may be said to have been first 
methodically formed and cultivated as a science ;” and the correct- 
ness of his view is here borne out. We meet with ‘ objections by 
reason of duplicity; ” we find it urged “ that the count should pursue 
the terms of the writ; mention is made of “ the order in which ex- 
ceptions were to be taken ;” with respect to the rule as to pleading on 
Profert, we read in one place “ ordre de pleder est, qe la ou fet est mys 
avant, primes conustre le fit ou dedire,” which, being interpreted by 
Mr. Horwood, means, “ the rule in pleading is, that where a deed is 
put forward, you must first admit or deny the deed,” and in another 
“that is not an answer; admit or deny the deed, and then plead an 
avoidance ;” and in another passage to the same effect. Besides 
there is proof that “the distinction between matter of law and 











matter of fact was well recognised,” and the words of Brump~ 


ton (or Burnetoun), “ Bone gent, les poynz du bref sunt conuz, 
dont vous navez altre chose a dire si noun le quel ele fut, coverte 
de baron quant ele fit la fet ou noun” (‘ Good sirs, the points in 
the writ are all agreed on, so you have nothing else to say but 
whether she was married or not at the time she executed the 
deed”) show pretty clearly that the duty of a jury was well-defined. 
The system of vivd voce pleadings which it is clear from a certain 
case in which “tan avowry in replevin was amended at once in 
court,” prevailed during this reign, continued in practice until the 
reign of Edward III. It is probable, however, that even during this 
eriod counsel were permitted to refresh their memories with their notes. 

The following case is quoted as bearing upon Mr. Horwood’s 
acuteness in concluding from it, that although in the Bench a litigant 
would not probably have been allowed to dispense with the services of 
a serjeant, it would seem.... that in Eyre he might elect to plead 
in person : 


Richard Talker brought his writ of 
Trespass against B., and complained 
that be had seized his chattels, &c., 
to wit, a chest worth one mark, and 
other goods, &c.—B. answered that 
he did not take them.—Tue INQUEsT 
said that B. had disseised Richard ; 
that there was on the land a chest 
worth one mark; that after the dis- 
seisin, B. requested Richard that he 
would take away his chest; that 
Richard did not take it away ; that 
B. came and threw it over the hedge, 
and it rotted; moreover, that there 
was an acre of rye worth five shil- 
lings, and Richard cut it and did his 
will therewith; but we tell you that 
Richard recovered his tenements here 
before you by assize, together with 
his damages.—BErREWIK. Werethe 
chest and the acre, &c. included in 
the damages? Tne Inquest. We 
verily believe that they. were.— 
BerRewik. The want of a good 
serjeant makes B. lose his money; 
and because B. says that he did not 
take his chattels, and the contrary is 
found to be the case, therefore the 
Court adjudges that he (Richard) do 
recover his damages, which amount 


Richard Talker porta sun bref de 
trespas vers B., e se pleynt qil avoyt 
pris sez chateuz, &c., nomement un 
cas pris de un mark e altres bens, &c. 
B. respund qil ne prit poynt.— 
Lenquesr dit qe B. avoyt disseisi 
Richard, issi il ly avoyt sur la tere un 
cas pris de un mark; apres la dis- 
seisine fete B. manda a Richard qil 
enportat sun cas; il ne le porta 
nyent; B. vynt e lengetta outre le 
hay, e purrust; estre ceo, illy avoyt 
un acre de segle pris de v. s., e 
Richard le sya, e fit de sa sa volunte; 
mes nous vus dioms qe Richard 
rescovera sez tenementz seynz devant 
vus par assise ensemblement ove sez 
damages.—Brrrewik. Fut ce cas e 
cel, acre, &c., comprisen lez damages ? 
--LenquEst. Vereyment nous en- 
tendoms qe oyl.—BrrREwik. De- 
faute de bon serjant fet B. perdre sez 
deniers; e pur ceo ge B. dit qil ne 
prit nyent sez chateuz, e trove est le 
revers de sun dist, si agard la curt 
qil rescovre sez damages qe amontent 
a xviii. 8. iv. d., &c. — Westcot. La 
ou homme est disseisi e pus recovre, e 
trove sez chateuz en la tere, si lez 
poet il occuper, &e. 


to eighteen shillings and fourpence,&c. 
—Westcot. Where a man is disseised, 
and afterwards recovers, and finds his 
chattels on the land, he may take 
possession of them, &c. 


For he says, “The court would hardly have publicly disgraced a 
counsel by telling the principal that for want of a good serjeant he had 
lost his cause.” We should like to have Mr. Malins’s opinion as to 
how tar a justice in the fourteenth century might go in discourtesy, 
judging from the courtesy of a Chancellor in the more polished 
nineteenth. But Mr. Horwood, no doubt, is right; for the respect 
paid to the opinions of the serjeants (who, by the way, had the 
monopoly of practice in the Court of Common Pleas—then 
singularly enough called the Banc) is shown by the following case: 


Showeth to you Robert and Matilda, his wife, and Sibil, who are here, that 
John, who is there, tortiously withholds from them a house with the appur- 
tenances in N. ; and tortiously for this, that one Sibil, great-grandmother of 
the said Matilda, and cousin of the said Sibil (demandant) was seised thereof 
in her demesne as of fee, in time of peace, &c., the explees, &c., and died 
seised ; from Sibil the fee and demesne descended, as it ought to descend, to 
Tassie and Alice as daughters and one heir; from Tassie descended the fee 
and demesne, &c. (of her purparty), to Richard as son ; from Richard to Matilda 
as daughter, who now, with Richard her husband, is demandant. From Alice 
descended, &c., of her purparty to William as son; from William to Sibil as 
daughter; from Sibil returned, &c., to Jordan as uhcle, being brother of Wil- 
liam, who was father of Sibil; from Jordan descended, &c., to Walter as son ; 
from Walter to Sibil, the present demandant, as daughter; and if John, &c., 
Robert, and Matilda, and Sibil have thereof, &c.— Westcot. We do not consider 
that on this writ they ought to be answered ; because this Sibil, the present 
demandant, who makes herself cousin, is in the right line having regard to 
Sibil her ancestor, of whose seisin, &c., and in such a case the writ of Cosinage 
is not maintainable ; judgment of the writ.—Brrrewik. They have made in 
their writ a resort from Sibil to one Jordan, which resort maintains their writ, 
and makes it good ; otherwise your reply would be conclusive.—Kyng. If they 
had brought their writ on the seisin of that Sibil, then the writ, would have 
been good ; but since they bring their writ in respect of the seisin of Sibil, who 
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is farther off in degree than a great-great grandmother, judgment, &c.— 
BrumptTon. The statute says that in an assise of Mordancester, he who is 
nearer may draw to him one who is further removed in blood, and that is to 
be understood within the fourth degree; then, since Sibil is beyond the fourth 
degree, and makes her descent to her uncle, which descent you do not deny, 
it seems ‘to us that the writ is good enough.—Westcot prayed a view, and ob- 
tained it. Afterwards the demandants lost their writ by nonsuit, because all 
the serjeants agreed ¢hat the writ could not be supported in this case. 

The inclination of the justices to support tae writ could not prevail 
against the agreement of the serjeants to the contrary. 

Mr. Horwood mentions an important ‘ addition to the memoir of 
Hengham, the judge who was punished for altering a roll; he says, 
“Tn reply to a counsel who was giving his construction of a chapter 
of this statute (13 Ed. I., Westm. 2), Hengham said, ‘Ne glosez 
point le statut, nous le savoms meuz de vous, qar nous le feimes.’” 
He bears testimony to the calmness and dignity of Hengham in his 
judgments and remarks, contrasting him favourably in that respect 
with Burnetoun and John de Moubray, of whom the former con- 
stantly strengthens his remarks by the expletive phrase, ‘“* By God,” 
and the latter “is reported to have parodied the conventional 
phrase, ** Alez a Deu,” by saying to the defendant (the Bishop of 
Chester) * Alez au grant diable.” 

Amongst the many cases which supply valuable information upon 
obsolete and existing law, Mr. Horwood points out particularly one 
which shows ‘‘ how early the judges tried to set limits to claims of 
vilenage;” another referring to “the liability of the warrantor 
when the purchaser of land has erected a building on the land war- 
ranted ;” another which acknowledges ‘“‘the rule that the Christian 
name of a person is unchangeable, and induces the conclusion that 
it could not be effaced by public use of another, while the justice’s 
remark at p. 259 implies that notoriety is sufficient as regards the 
surname ;” another which proves that though ‘a leper was incapable 
of being a donor, and leprosy was a peremptory exception to the 
person of the plaintiff,” yet “this disease did not incapacitate him 
from being a plaintiff if the defendant did not take the exception,” 
but “he would be obliged to appoint an attorney to sue for him; 
and another giving intimation of an authoritative construction of 
18 Edward I., c. 18, which does not reem to have been hitherto 
noticed.”” His words are: 

In that case the creditor had taken a moiety of the debtor's land under an 
Elegit ; and on the debtor applying to redeem, the creditor prayed that his 
damages and expenses might be allowed. But Hengham said that the statute 
had been submitted to the king and his council, who agreed that when the 
debtor came prepared with the debt, the lands should be re-delivered to him ; 
and consequently he would not allow the damages and expenses. No statute 
or ordinance to this effect appears in the Statutes at Large or the Rolls of Par- 
liament. 

Moreover, he gives an abstract of a case from which Magna Charta 
receives an illustration in respect of the words, ‘* Nullus liber homo 
capiatur, &c., nec super eum ibimus, &c., nisi per legale judicium 
yarium suorum vel per legem terre ;” for “a knight refused (because 
he was a knight) to be tried by the ordinary jury, and claimed to be 
tried by his peers,” and “his claim was at once allowed by the 
justice, who must be presumed to have understood what the law was 
in such a case, and who by his iteration of the prisoner’s phrase (per 
vestros pares) may be supposed to have had in view, and to have 
recognised the prisoner’s appeal to the ‘judicium parium’ of Magna 
Charta.” 

Enough has now been said to show how useful a work Mr. Hor- 
wood has wrought, and with what diligence, labour, and learn- 
ing he has performed not only the duties of an editor and translator, 
but of an expounder also of that which he has translated and edited. 
Indeed, his preface is of itself a valuable contribution to literature. 








The Grade Lesson Book. By E. T. Srevens and Cuaries How. 
(Longmans. pp. iv. 124.)—This is one of those useful little books called 
forth by the requirements of the Revised Code. The Grade Lesson Books 
are divided into six “ standards,” of which this is the second. ‘The r ead- 
ing exercises do not, except in a very few in8tances, advance beyond easy 
dissyllables. Great ingenuity has been displayed in the “reading and 
dictation exercises on the letter H.” 

A First Year in Canterbury Settlement. By Samuet Butter. (Longmans. 
pp. x. 162.)—Maoris and New Zealand are now a more than usually 
interesting subject ; and that fact alone would be sufficient to draw atten- 
tion to this book. But there are two other facts which invest it with a 
further certain sort of charm. ‘The writer was within an ace of sailing 
by the unfortunate ship Burmah, which is “ believed to have perished 
with all on board,” and his MS., “having been sent out to New Zealand for 
revision, was, on its return, lost in the Colombo, and was fished up from 
the Indian Ocean ” so nearly washed out, as to have been with some diffi- 
culty deciphered. 

Examination of the Principles of the Scoto-Ozonian Philosophy. By 
TimoLoeus, (Chapman and Hall. pp. 161.)—This is called Part I, and 
we conclude, therefore, that Part I. is looming in the distance. Our 
advice would be to keep both out of the reach of weak-minded persons 
with a metaphysical te:dency, or there will have to be an enlargement of 
Bedlam. Not only is there the actual treatise of 'Timologus (who, we 
gather from certain letters, is known in the flesh as Mr. M. P. W. Bolton), 
but there are “ Replies,” and “ Remarks,” and “ Postcripts,” and “ Ap- 
pendices,” and “ Additional Remarks,” and “ Notes” (after most of which 
is printed tallaciously “the end”), until the bewildered reader fears he 
has got into a bottomless pit of metaphysics. The upshot appears to be 
that Mr. Mansel’s views are upset by Mr. Bolton (in his, but not in Mr. 
Mansel’s friend’s opinion), and that it is very difficult to explain “ con- 
ditioned and unconditioned infinites.” 
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HISTORY OF BRITISH FRESH WATER FISH. 


The Angler Naturalist: a Popular History of British Fresh Water 
Fish, with a Plain Explanation of the Rudiments of Icthyology. By 
H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. London: John Van Voorst, 
pp- 425. 

"THE BULK OF THIS HANDSOME VOLUME takes it 

somewhat out of the category of pocket volumes; but by the 

folding edges of the binding we presume that it is intended to find a 

place not only upon the angler’s shelves, but in the recesses of his 

creel. As we turn over the leaves and hastily scan the excellent 
illustrations, the first exclamation is ‘‘ Yarrell!” and, sure enough, 
on turning to the author’s prefatory note we find that “ Mr. Van 

Voorst having kindly placed the illustrations of the late Mr. Yarrell’s 

magnificent$‘ History of British Fishes” at the author’s disposal, they 

have been gladly made use of in the great majority of instances 
throughout the following pages.” So far, so good. Mr. Van 

Voorst being the owner of the copyright of “the late Mr. Yarrell’s” 

plates, bas an undoubted right to do what he pleases with his own, 

but the fact is that the cream of this book is Mr. Yarrell’s and not 

Mr. Pennell’s. 

This, however, by no means lessens the praise which is justly due 
to Mr. Pennell for his excellent letter-press. ‘To the skilled angler 
his manual will be useful, and the introduction of Mr. Yarrell’s plates 
has this in its favour that many consummate masters of the art who are 
not rich enough to afford a copy of ‘the late Mr. Yarrell’s magnifi- 
cent” work, have thus brought within their reach some of his best and 
most useful illustrations. ‘l'o the tyro in the art Mr. Pennell’s volume 
will be very welcome both as a tenant of the library and (in spite of 
its bulk) as companion on the stream. 

The main and most creditable object of Mr. Pennell’s book is to 
infuse a little science into the angling of the million, obedient to the 
natural instinct which prompts man to hunt, to angle, to kill, and to 
destroy. Many men wield the rod very skilfully, and greatly to the 
discomfiture of the finny tribe, without knowing anything of the 
science of icthyology. It is to be doubted, for example, whether 
ever. the renowned Jimmy Hall knows the difference between a 
*‘ dorsal” and a “caudal” fin. Mr. Pennell has an ambition @ changer 
lout cela. Henceforth science is to sit by side with practice in the 
punt, and Rosewell, Bill Benn, and Bailey, of Nottingham, are to 
rival the erudition of Dr. Giinther. 

We must not be too sanguine, however, as to the results of infusing 
this dose of science into the minds of the hitherto unlearned. Science 
is one thing, practice is another, as the Cambridge professor dis- 
covered to his cost when he presumed upon his theoretical knowledge 
of dynamics to challenge his unlearned pupil to a game of billiards ; 
and we do not expect that any one of the fishing notabilities named 
above will ever catch an extra fish for the knowledge that “ fishes 
form the fourth or lowest class of vertebrate animals in the great 
systematic division of the animal kingdom.” Still even such informa- 
tion as this can do the humblest fisherman no harm, especially if he 
do not understand it, and Mr. Pennell’s book contains matter of a 
much more practical character, and which will be of use to the angler 
in his endeavours to circumvent the scaly ones. ‘Take, for example, 
his observations on the sense of hearing in fish. Although far from 
conclusive on the‘point they may be read with profit: 

Much has been written at various times by clever anatomists on the subject 
of the sense of hearing in fish, some denying its existence entirely, and others 
asserting it in a greater or less degree,—the former basiug their arguments 
mainly on the absence, in most species, ef any external, auricular orifice, and 
the latter upon the internal structure of the head, and practical experiment. 

The probabilities of the question would appear to be with those who maintain 
the existence of the sense, for these reasons :— 

1, Because all fish, though generally wanting the Eustachian tube, and 
tympanal bones, have internal ears, or sacs which, if they do not answer the 
purpose of hearing, certainly cannot be proved to answer any other, 2. Because 
water, though the denser medium, is necessarily more or less impressible by the 
waves of air, or sound, and a vibration of the one, therefore, cannot but cause a 
eae vibration of the other,—water, moreover, receiving the vibration 
of the ground. And 3, Because every fisherman knows, as a matter of expe- 
rience, not only that fish can, and do, hear loud noises, but that they are con- 
stantly frightened away from his neighbourhood by them. 

Instances in confirmation of this might be adduced ad infinitum. I will 
merely quote one or two mentioned by Mr. Yarrell. The Chinese, who breed 
large quantities of gold fish, call them with a whistle to receive their food. Sir 
Joseph Banks used to collect his tish by sounding a bell; and Carew, the his- 
torian of Cornwall, brought his grey mullet together to be fed by making a 
noise with two sticks. Several other anecdotes bearing upon this subject will 
be found in the course of the volume. 

To keep perfectly quiet, then, should be the angler’s second golden rule. 

In this we quite agree with the conclusions of Mr. Pennell, and 
most practical fishermen will coincide. We may add to the illustra- 
tions to the argument given, that the fishermen of the Clyde have a 
holy horror of the arrival of a man of war in their waters, not only 
because it tends to the enforcement of the law against trawling, but 
because of a firm belief that the firing of cannon frightens the her- 
rings from the neighbourhood. Another practical proof that fish can 
hear may be found in the fact that the presence of ladies in a punt 
has a sensible influence in diminishing the amount of “ the take.” 

After an excellent introductory chapter on the “‘ General Outlines 
of Icthyology,” Mr. Pennell proceeds to the consideration of the 
British fresh-water fish, He divides them into ‘‘ the Perch Family,” 
‘the Family with Hard Cheeks,” ‘the Carp Family,” “the Pike 
Family,” “the Salmon Family,” “ the Eel Family,” and the “ Family 








of round-mouthed Fish.” Under these heads he gives a very com.: 
srehensive and readable account of all our fresh-water fishes, append- 
ing to his scientific descriptions a great deal of useful general infor- 
mation on the subject, enlivening the whole with amusing and 
appropriate anecdotes. Here, for example, are some curious state- 
ments bearing upon the question—Do pike migrate ? 


A gentleman who hg had considerable experience in the management of fish 
was witness to one of these apparent migrations. ‘‘ My brother and myself,” he 
writes to me, “ were starting on a fishing expedition at about three o'clock in 
the morning, when, happening to pass my breeding-ponds—distant some half-a- 
dozen yards from the main stream—we found a pike jumping and working 
about in the wet grass, and evidently making for the river, towards which it had 
already proceeded two-thirds of the way, when our arrival cut short its journey, 
The dewy state of the grass, at the time standing for hay, would have enabled 
me to detect any appearance of footsteps had such been near the ponds, and 
negatived the idea of the stews having been visited by poachers, either biped or 


-quadruped. This circumstance, I think, may possibly explain what has often 


puzzled me—namely, how it is that so many large pike are put into the ponds, 
and that so few are ever forthcoming when required.” 

It is to be regretted, in the interest of science, that the traveller was not 
allowed to continue his progress, so that we might have had a fact instead of an 
hypothesis to add to our knowledge of the subject. There seems to be no 
doubt, however, that if a pike is placed near the bank of a river or lake where it 
has no means of seeing the water, it will, by instinct, immediately begin to jump 
in the proper direction. . 

A somewhat analogous case to the above was communicated to me by a gen- 
tleman who happened to be present on the occasion, Mr. Newenham, an 
English resident at Antwerp, in order to test the migratory theory, caused two 
contiguous ponds to be excavated, and stocked one with pike, and the other 
with small roach, dace, &c. At the end of the second day he caused both ponds 
to be emptied, when it was found that several of the pike from pond No. 1 had 
made their way by some means into pond No. 2, and had destroyed a great 
part of the fry. rags J 

A singular fact, pointing indirectly to the same conclusion, once came under 
my own observation. A pool five or six yards square, for the reception of small 
fish, had been constructed close to a stew-pond containing pike; the work had 
been finished in the afternoon and the pond left to fill. On visiting it the next 
morning, I was surprised to find it already occupied by a jack of about {lb 
weight, which had contrived thus early to take possession. — 3 ee 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable occurrence of this description is one 
which recently happened in the Zoological Gardens. In the aquarium at 
this institution was « glass tank containing the pike to which I have else- 
where alluded. During the night the tank broke, and the pike, being thus left 
dry, was discovered the next morning by the keeper and his assistant making 
its way steadily towards a small piece of water at some distance. I measured 
the space between the tank and the spot reached by the fish, and found it to be 
a little more than twenty-four yards. The keeper informed me that when picked 
up the pike had still plenty of strength remaining and was quite lively, and he 
had no doubt that, if left to itself, it would have succeeded in reaching its des- 
tination,—a feat, however, which it would probably have had reason to regret, 
as the water in question was nothing less than the Ovter's pond. 


Under the heading of ‘‘The Salmon Family,” Mr. Pennell gives 
some very interesting information upon the subject of salmon- 
hatching—a topic which now occupies a considerable share of public 


attention : 

Leaving now the exhausted and more or less ill-conditioned kelts to recruit 
themselves in their salt-water bath, we return to the spawning-bed where the 
eggs are approaching the time of hatching. 

Into this bed, during the preceding three months, a dozen females have each 
poured the germs of, say, from seventeen to twenty thousand salmon, which, 
if they all arrived at maturity, would represent in approximate figures some 
three million five hundred thousand pounds’ weight of wholesome food, or a 
money-value of about 160,0002 Unfortunately, however, the fry in fact added 
to the stock of the river are a mere fraction, and those that survive to return as 
grilse a very trifling fraction of these numbers. The latter have been calculated 
by Mr. Brown at about one in every 1000, and by Messrs. Ffennell and Ash- 
worth at one in every six thousand, of the original deposit of ova. _ 

The causes of this destruction are numerous. From the first laying of the 
egg until the plunge of the young smolt into the tidal wave, and even after- 
wards in the broader waters of the estuary or open sea, a hundred wholesale 
depredators lie in wait for it. First there are the shoals of hungry fish of all 
kinds which prowl about the fords, pressing close behind the spawner, and ready 
to fight for the possession of her eggs almost before they are laid; then come 
the voracious larve of the may-fly and stone-fly, the water-shrimp, and a host 
of kindred insects, which work their way in amongst the gravel and destroy, 
perhaps less ostentatiously, but not less certainly. : : es 

If the egg escapes these perils, and having performed its protective mission 
releases its charge in due course, fresh dangers await the delicate and immature 
nurseling: again, the trout and the wild duck, and even the parent salmon 
themselves, hunt it out in its sheltering creeks and crevices; and hundreds of 
fry are daily sacrificed on a single spawning bed by this means: last of all 
comes man, who wantonly, either for amusement or for the sake of a single 
dish, fills his basket with produce which, if allowed to to the sea, would 
have returned in a few weeks worth a pocketful of gold. With these various 
enemies besetting every period of their existence, it ceases to be a matter 0 
surprise that the percentage of fry attaining the grilse stage should be as trifling 
as itis; the only wonder is that it is not still smaller. ; 

Many causes of destruction, however, menace the ova of the salmon besides 
those enumerated ; a winter flood perhaps sweeps down the river, and buries 4 
whole brood under a foot of sand-drift; not only the duck and the grebe, but all 
sorts of water-fowl and amphibia perform their share of the work of depredation ; 
and though we know but little of the habits of the smolts when once in the 
salt water, it may be conjectured that their adversaries here are not less active 
and numerous than those of the river. I have not included the water-ouzel in 
the list of the undoubted riflers of spawning-beds. Formerly from having been 
in the habit of watching them working about over .the gravel of such spots, 
was of opinion that thetr object was certainly to get at the cage there deposited; 
but the recent examinations which Mr Buckland has made of the crops of 
some of these birds—shot, as I should have said a few months ago, in flagr 
delicto—without in any case discovering a trace of ova, led me to doubt the 
truth of the allegations hitherto made against them. 

The contents of the wer were, in every instance, found to consist almost 
wholly of beetles and other aquatic insects, which it seems probable were 
eng: in destroying ova at the time of being themselves seized by the water- 
ouzel; but whether, in delving amongst the gravel for these insects, the bird 
does not at the same time expose the ova below to other enemies, appears to be 
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a somewhat pertinent question. There is no doubt that the proprietors of the 
Spey salmon-fishings formerly rewarded the destroyer of a water-ouzel with 
permission to fish during “ close-time.” 

A remarkable instance of the havoc committed amongst unhatched eggs by 
the trout was lately communicated to me by the keeper of the ‘Thames Angling 
Preservation Society at Hampton. When employed during the past season in 
procuring trout ova in a stream at High Wycombe, he observed a pair of trout 
spawning on a shallow ford, and another just below them devouring the ova as 
fast as they were deposited by the spawner- The keeper netted all three fish ; 
and in the stomach of the third, which was in very good condition, were found 
u wards of two ounces of solid ova, or about 300 eggs. Some of these were 
placed in the breeding apparatus, and have since hatched. 

In striking contrast to this wholesale system of destruction must appear the 
exceedingly small percentage of loss attending the artificial impregnating and 
hatching of the ova as now practised on a large scale in many places in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent. This percentage would seem to have 
reached its minimum in the present year’s hatching at the Thames Society’s esta- 
blishment at Hampton, where, as I am informed by Mr. Ponder, the able super- 
intendent, it has amounted to only 3 per cent. onthe whole number of eggs intro- 
duced into the breeding-boxes. The young fry are carefully reared until they 
arrive at an age when they can shift for themselves, and are then turned into the 
river, thus escaping the thousand-aud-one enemies to which they would be 
otherwise exposed. The consequence has been a very decided improvement in 
the Thames trout-fisheries. The other species of fish are also multiplying under 
the judicious management of the society, to which the thanks and co-operation 
of all anglers are due. 

At Stormontfield also, near Perth, the experiment of hatching and rearing 
the salmon has proved eminently successful; for whilst between 1828 and 1852 
the rental of the ‘Tay fisheries gradually declined from 14,574/. in the former, to 
79532. 5s, in the latter year, since the commencement of the artificial breeding 
in 1853 it has been steadily increasing up to the present time, when it surpasses 
that of 1828—almost all the other Scotch fishings having fallen off rather than 
improved during the same period. The total cost of this breeding-establishment 
is, Mr Brown states, about 507. a year. The above figures speak more 
eloquently than words as to the value of artificial fish-culture—an art which has 
been known and practised by the Chinese for centuries, amongst whom “ fish- 
seed,” as they term it, is a regular article of merchandise. 

It is difficult to over-rate the importance of the operations here 
alluded to by Mr. Pennell, but it is perfectly possible to award just a 
little more credit than is due to the energetic, praiseworthy gentlemen 
engaged in them. ‘The per-centage of loss in fish-hatching can 
scarcely be held to have reached its minimum at the Thames Angling 
Establishment. at Hampton, in the face of the fact that the attempts 
made there to hatch grayling and introduce them into the Thames 
have failed there for three years, and many thousands of the ova of 
that valuable fish have been lost. The operation of pisciculture is, 
however, a most important one, and it is impossible to over-rate its 
future effect upon the fish supplies of the empire. Mr. Buckland 
has, no doubt, deserved well of his country for the perseverance and 
zeal with which he has familiarised the public with this matter; but 
surely Mr. Pennell is going a little too far when he terms him (vide 
page 23) ‘the first of English pisciculturists.” The labours of 
Messrs. Buist, Boxius, Ashworth, and others in this direction are not 
to be forgotten, and they have all conducted the operation upon a 
much larger scale than Mr. Buckland, who (we feel persuaded) would 
be the first to remonstrate with Mr. Pennell for passing them over in 
this manner. Nor should the labours of the West of Scotland 
Angling Society at Glasgow be altogether forgotten, who triumph- 
antly succeeded four or five years ago in introducing grayling into the 
Clyde. 








BELGRAVINA UP THE NILE. 


Four Months in a Dahabééh; or, Narrative of a Winter's Cruise on 
the Nile. By M. L. M. Carey. London: L. Booth. «1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 414. 


Ne ONE has, perhaps, any right to complain that a voyage in a 
Nile boat from Cairo to some point beyond the Second Cataracts 
and back again should be among the recognised excursions of wealthy 
and invalid Great Britons; but when these wealthy and invalid per- 
sonages (or, at any rate, some one of their company) deem it incum- 
bent to add another to the already vast and wearisome heap of books 
which have appeared upon this subject, without adding one iota to 
the stock of hanes knowledge, patience is sorely pressed, and we 
are apt to ask somewhat petulantly what is the use of all this printed 
twaddle? Let us not be unnecessarily hard upon one who is 
evidently very well-meaning, and, above all, upon a lady ; but really 
the multiplication of such volumes as the one before us has grown 
into a terrible bore, and something ought decidedly to be done to 
stay the never-ending stream of weak unamusing fatuity which this 
passion for travel-writing gives rise to. Ifthe more than four hun- 

d pages of this handsomely-printed and expensively-got-up 
volume contained one single novel idea, or if they so much as started 
one theory (however absurd it might have been), which we had never 
heard of before, some excuse might have been found for this thou- 
sandth re-telling of an exhausted tale. But there is nothing—nothing 
that has not been served up over and over again—nothing but the 
oft-told list of uninteresting difficulties encountered by persons who 
had ventured into a strange country, without any knowledge of either 
its language or its manners—nothing but the pointless story of bar- 
gains with-dragomen and réises, and the old, old tale of tracking up 
the Nile, tramping among temples and pyramids, adventures with 

bs and crocodiles, and what the dragoman gave them for dinner 
every day in the cabin of the eternal dahabééb. The authoress is no 
oubt a very amiable person, but she is obviously destitute of every 
sm necessary to the writing of an agreeable book. After wading 

ugh her four hundred pages, we close them in displeasure at 


— 


having wasted so much time without the acquisition of a single fresh 
idea, and without caring one bit more for either the authoress or 
* Selina” or “ Cousin Phil” or even Mahomed el Adléch, at the end 
of the book than we did at the beginning. In plain truth, this large 
pretentious book is nothing but a private journal, kept by a very 
excellent and well-meaning young lady, and which might have excited 
some interest if circulated privately among friends, but never should 
have aspired to the dignity of print. 

Asa pattern specimen of the commonplace, this volume is perhaps 
worth half-an-hour’s study. ‘The journey up the Nile was undertaken 
for the sake of the health of “ Cousin Phil” (a valetudinarian and 
evidently a great favourite with his family) and of Selina, a daughter 
of aforesaid “Cousin Phil.” The authoress evidently represents the 
strong-minded section of the party. The trip is conducted in the 
most respectable manner. There is a man-servant, ‘homas, and a 
lady’s maid, Sarah. ‘The whole party travels first-class upon all 


. occasions, we may be sure, and on reaching Cairo it secures the best 


dragoman and dahabé¢h that money will hire. We need scarcely 
detain the reader upon the adventures of the outward journey, con- 
sidering that pages are filled up with such matter as the following :— 


An amusing instance of French politesse occurred in the train-carriage 
between Valence and Avignon. The number of passengers was so great that 
we were forced to divide our party. My companions pulled down the blinds 
to hide the beautiful scenery of the mountains of Dauphiné, as commonplace to 
them, no doubt, as High-street and Regent-street to me, ‘They then closed 
their eyes and slept soundly! ‘Cousin Phil” and Selina, in the adjoining 
carriage, shared much the same fate, and a dead silence reigned until “ Cousin 
Phil” sneezed twice. When ‘*Cousin Phil” did sneeze, it was always like an 
electric shock to every one in the neighbourhood. All the ladies awoke with a 
start, shut up the windows, and seized the hat which lay beside him, with 
strong exhortations to Selina, that he should put it on his head; giving prac- 
tical indications of their determined intention to place it there themselves, bor 
gré, mal gre. ‘*Car, Mademoiselle, Monsieur s’enrhume!” While Monsieur, 
not hearing one word of what was passing, began to suspect the necessity of 
police interference, to prevent the theft of his comfortable old travelling 
companion, which Selina had vainly exhorted him to throw into the old-clothes 
bag a long time past. He knew too well the value of an old friend, and 
prepared for a fight, but their good-humoured French faces soon betrayed their 
charitable intention; ‘‘ Cousin Phil” was re-assured ; the mystery was soon 
cleared up, the blinds raised, and the lovely scenery admitted to view. 


The authoress’s powers of depicting character and incident may be 
better illustrated by the following extract than by any description 
which it is in our power to give :— 


“Cousin Phil” and Selina slept out half their day, and as they alternately 
awoke I had a chat with either. The former went down to the salvon for 
meals, and I accompanied him, but Selina had her meals brought to her on 
deck. I had never faced roast beef and boiled chicken on board ship before, 
and I felt very shy of them, even in this lovely weather; but I could not desert 
Cousin Phil;’’ not that he was a bit shy, but then he was deaf, and so I went 
to sit beside him, and give him the benetit of a little chattering. It was not 
nearly so bad as I had expected, and although when any richly cooked mess 
was passed by me, ‘my heart jumped into my mouth,’ to use the expression 
of an Irish servant we once had, yet I survived it. ‘Ihe descent into the saloon 
was of great advantage too, in facilitating the process of making acquaintances 
among our fellow-passengers. I had felt rather lonely in this lovely weather, 
when both my companions were asleep, at seeing around me groups of pleasant 
looking people, yet being unable to impart to any one of them the thoughts 
that would naturally arise in a mind eatirely new to the whole scene. But 
this did not last long. The necessity of offering a chair on deck, or one of 
those objectionable dishes in the saloon, and no doubt a desire for sociability on 
all sides, soon made introductions an easy matter. The weather was so fine 
that no one could think of being ill; excepting poor Mrs. T——, whom the 
Fates had fixed upon for the “‘ victim” which is to be found in every society ; 
and thus before Monday, October 22nd, had passed away, I found myself 
acquainted with half our tellow-passengers. ‘here were the Karl and Countess 
of A——, with their daughters, who were acquainted with one cousin of 
ours, and carried letters of introduction to another; Mrs. S——, whose 
husband was commanding in India on the same station with one of my many 
brothers; Lieut. N——, in the same regiment with this brother of mine, and 
of whom he told me the following story :—That having, soon after his arrival 
in India, gone “ pig-sticking,” he had jumped, horse and all, into a well, the 
mouth of which was hidden by brushwood; where, after fruitless attempts to 
extricate himself from both horse and water, he must certainly have been 
drowned, had not his Indian servant, perceiving that he was missing, and 
guessing the cause, gone straight to the well, and pulled him out by means of 
his turban. It was a providential escape, and what seems more wonderful still, 
the horse was also pulled out in safety. There was Mrs. E——, also going 
to join her husband ,in India, whose friends were stationed with a second 
brother of mine in the city of S——, and had met him at Aden a short time 
since. Such, thought I, is one at least of the advantages of belonging to a 
military family. We find friends ready made for us wherever we go. ‘Then 
there were three young brides who all wore Iez-shaped caps, made out of the 
scraps of their husband’s new travelling coats; most useful head-dresses for 
lying down on board ship, and very becoming too, though they gave no shade 
whatever to the face. There was Col. B——, politeness itself; Capt. L-—, 
who paced the deck making confidential remarks to a friend on the various 
passengers around; Mr. R——, a very young man, who, sitting in the saloon 
close to our cabin door one evening, reported upon ‘Cousin Phil” in most 
pathetic tones as ‘a very, very, VERY, old man;” and, lastly, there was 
M. Lesseps, the French engineer for the Suez canal, besides a variety of others 
who entered not into this select circle. 


If truth must be spoken, this “ Cousin Phil,” before the volume is 
concluded, becomes somewhat of a bore. His popularity among his 
friends may account for their attaching a vast deal of importance to 
the smallest incident which happens to him ; but strangers can hardly 
be expected to be equally interested. It is difficult to understand that 
any body can be in any way amused or informed by hearing that 
“when poor “Cousin Phil’ appeared at breakfast next morning, his 
face was entirely covered with bites, most distressing to himself and 
to all who beheld him. We thought the mosquitoes, like their betters, 





might at least have respected his age; but they were too wise; they 
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knew the vigour of ‘Cousin Phil’s’ constitution, and treated him 
accordingly. Sclina and I,” adds the authoress, with an almost too 
charming frankness, ‘were equally tormented, but, happily for our 
vanity, the discerning insects had spared our faces.” 

We spare the reader all the wearisome particulars of how the party 
fared on landing at Alexandria, and what the authoress thought about 
Cairo. ‘They stayed at Shepherd’s Hotel, and were somewhat dis- 
appointed at being unable to engage the only parlour on the ground- 
floor, which had been already engaged. As if in revenge for this 
mishap the authoress somewhat spitefully records that ‘ from what 
we heard and experienced afterwards the ‘ Hotel des Empereurs’ would 
be far preferable in cases where comfort, equal temperature, and 
cleanliness are desirable items.” 

A boat and a dragoman being at length secured the party starts up 
the Nile. The dragoman Mohamed becomes almost as popular a 
character as ‘“‘ Cousin Phil” himself, and his sayings and doings are 
recorded with almost painful minuteness. Poor Mohamed cannot even 
cool his over-heated feet in the waters of the Nile but the matter must 
be duly told. ‘* Happy Mohamed!” writes our authoress, “he sat 
awhile on a bundle of dried cane, took off his shoes and stockings, 
and put his two feet into the water. Seeing my discomfort he said, 
ina patronising tone, ‘Come and sit by me, Mrs, C——; there’s 
plenty of room.’ We thought our dragoman had forgotten his 
manners ; but never had we wished so much to do what would not 
quite have suited the dignity of English ladies.” This is a “ chronicling 
of small beer” with a vengeance ! 

At Esneh, the party was visited by the Pacha of that place, and a 
conversation ensued, of which the record supplies perhaps one of the 
most amusing passages of the book. ‘The questions which the 
Eastern gentleman addressed to his Frank visitors appear to have taxed 
their powers of reply to the utmost. Indeed, they seem to have been 
so bothered that our authoress (with amusing néiiveté) remarks that 
‘it is astonishing how little people really know when they come to 
be catechised.”” The simple dignity of Eastern customs appears occa- 
sionally to have won an almost involuntary tribute of admiration 
from the “ English ladies.” ‘hus, when certain of the crew had 
misbehaved themselves in a manner which would have necessitated 
corporal punishment (or, at least, a stoppage of rations) upon an 

Snglish vessel, the method adopted seems to have gravely perplexed 
the preconceived notions of our authoress. ‘They were allowed 
breakfast as usual, and then the men lay down on the deck and 
the cook-boy stepped across their heads. A strange idea! But the 
degradation was great, and not a word was spoken for a considerable 
time. One man would not touch a morsel of food till the end of the 
day. Mohamed said the Reis made the cook-boy do it by force. It 
was as great a punishment to him, poor boy, as to the criminals ; he 
begged hard to be beaten with a hundred stripes rather than submit 
to such humiliation. But Mohamed was greatly impressed with the 
necessity of discipline and night-watches, and he was inexorable. No 
sound of music or singing was heard during the day.” This mode of 
punishing by degrading the innate dignity of man seems to have been 
quite unintelligible to our authoress, who could as little understand a 
ceremony of reconciliation of which she became an accidental witness. 
‘‘E] Abiad (the white) was coal-black, but we fancied he had looked 
blacker by several shades for the last few days ; the quarrel, however, 
was brought to an end by a strange ceremony which the Nubian pilot 
beckoned us privately to witness, as he stood with his black eyes 
twinkling up at us, to see how we should enjoy the fun. The parties 
were assembled in a hollow at a little distance, and both Reis and 
steersman were made to kiss the dragoman’s head. It was a ludi- 
crous solemnity, as each one was almost forced to give the token of 
peace and goodwill, a friendly hand literally pushing the unwilling 
penitents to touch the turban with their lips.” 

The dahabé¢h sailed up the Nile and then sailed down again, bear- 
ingits crew and passengers back to Cairo without any accident whatever. 
On their way back, they had a peep at the Pyramids and the Sphinx, 
and even at the Red Sea, and the sight of those historical waters very 
nearly tempted them to undertake a journey into the Holy Land; but 
a sad mishap to ‘‘ Cousin Pbil,” who was tumbled out of a chair by 
some over-zealous bearers and got a scratch or two, compelled them 
to alter their plans. Evidently, however, with these travellers, the 
most important event on their return, was the receipt of the mail-bag 
from home, containing home letters and home news, and the eager- 
ness with which they devoured the contents of the budget after an 
absence of ‘more than four months from what to them is the centre 
of civilization, will serve to give some idea of the delight with which 
these excellent people returned to the way of life to which they had 
been accustomed : 

By half-past ten p.m. the dahabé¢h had reached the village of Geezeh, and 
by eleven p.m. the long expected budget of letters had arrived. What a budget 
it was—the home news of weeks! “Calm old age,” though so zealously active 
by day, as we have seen, reads the directions carefully through ; then, making 
a guess at the contents,—nay, perhaps, not even diving thus far,—quietly 
tucks the sealed treasures under his pillow and goes to bed, to enjoy and dream, 
we suppose, of his morning feast; not so restless youth, which, as a matter of 
course, spends the night in devouring the closely-written pages. Selina, as a 
precautionary measure, after the fatigues of the day, and with the closing 
excursion in store for the morrow, has been safely caged tor some time behind 

the mosquito curtains, a light burns outside, and with one eye only open, she 
plunges into ber folio volume. The backgammon-board, which had well-nigh 
fallen asleep itself in its efforts to keep ‘‘Cousin Phil” awake, was quickly laid 
aside; and if my eyelids had begun to droop, they now opened wide, as 1 was 


aunched deep into the modern world. Nile, Pyramids, Sacred Bulle, and all, : 





—— =~ —— 
vanished into nothing before the tale of modern romance. which now unfolded 
itself. Cupid had invaded our quiet homestead; had sought, won, and well- 
nigh carried away his prize! ‘There was nothing for it; for better or for worse 
the deed was done; and as neither we nor thé ancients had been taken into the 
counsels of these impetuous moderns, we magnanimonusly made up our minds 
to the fact, and said that a full and free consent to the whole proceeding should 
on the following morning, from the summit of the Great Pyramid of 
xeezeh. 


And with this extract we bid adieu to our authoress. 











NEW NOVELS. 


A First Friendship. 1 vol. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, 

Dragon's Teeth. By Rev. James Pycrorr, B.A., Trinity College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘* Twenty Years in the Church,” “Elkerton 
Rectory,” ‘ Agony Point,” &c. &c. 2 vols. London: S. Booth. 


HE STORY OF A “FIRST FRIENDSHIP” is here reprinted 
from Fraser’s Magazine, and the incidents related in it read 
more connectedly than stories which, in the first instance, have ap- 
peared in serials usually do. When a book is given to the novel- 
reading world anonymously, and no hint is vouchsafed even of 
the sex of its author, perhaps it is better to accept the gift 
as it is offered, and not to attempt to pry into what has been 
withheld, but to enjoy it and appreciate it, as its merits call for 
the sympathies and approval of the readers. But we must con- 
fess to a slight curiosity on the subject of the parentage of all 
anonymous books, and in this instance that feeling has been more 
than commonly aroused. If a guess might be permitted us, although 
the story runs as if from a man’s mouth, we should attribute it to a 
woman’s pen, and to a pen of no mean order either. 

The subject of the story is, as its title proclaims, friendship, that 
rare gift which few amongst us pass our lives without the chance of 
possessing, but which few value as it deserves, or understand how to 
keep. It is not the fair weather friend that is the hero and teller of 
this tale, but one who understands the full meaning of the truth that 
* A friend loveth at all times; a brother is born for adversity.” 

The friends, in this case, are two young men of the same age, who 
have recently left. school, but, when introduced to the reader, are 
strangers to each other. Wilbraham Hamilton, the teller of the 
story, is destined for the Church; he is the son of a clergyman—the 
incumbent of a poor but populous parish in the East-end of London. 
He is on a walking-tour in Shropshire, and one evening meets 
casually on the high-road with Robert Rutter, who is destined for no 
profession, his father having died a rich man and left this—his only 
son to inherit a large share of this world’s good. This chance 
acquaintanceship speedily ripens into intimacy, although the charac. 
ters of the two youths are totally dissimilar; they wander together 
for a week, walking over hill and dale, by early sunrise and late 
moonlight, dipping into the sweet valleys of Herefordshire, and 
climbing the Malvern Hills, until each feels, when ‘Good Bye” hasto 
be spoken, that he has formed a friendship for life; and many are 
the promises given and exacted, on both sides, to renew the intimacy 
upon a return to their respective homes. 

These promises are soon redeemed, and Hamilton shortly pays a 
visit to the Rutters at their beautiful suburban country seat, called 
Elmfields. The family proves a charming one. It consists of the 
widowed mother, still a beautiful woman, a young daughter Kate, 
and the only son Kobert—-our hero, who is handsome, generous, and 
manly, as all heroes should be. They live surrounded with all the 
comforts and luxuries which wealth can bestow, and _ the 
picture of home life which is drawn is very fascinating. 
But the lives they lead are somewhat isolated; they asso- 
ciate but little with their neighbours. It is the old story: 
the father made his money by soap boiling in Lambeth, and the 
mother was an actress of unblemished reputation, whom he married 
for her beauty and virtues. Such antecedents could not be blotted 
out or forgotten. So despite their riches, and absence of all vulgarity, 
they are looked shyly upon by their more aristocratic neighbours, and 
are left uncalled upon and unvisited except by a few who come to 
fawn and flatter, and a few who come to patronise. During Hamilton’ 
first visit to his new friends a circumstance takes place which throws4 
gloom and restraint upon the whole party. One evening when dressing 
for dinner he hears the sounds of wheels on the carriage drive, and, 00 
looking out of the window, espies a shabby one-horse fly driven up 
to the door. A visitor alights, whom he recognises on his descent to 
the drawing-room as a man whom he and his friend once encounter 
on their walking tour, figuring as an itinerant showman, and who thea 
claimed acquaintanceship with Rutter. This man, Wilson by name, 
seems to hold some mysterious power over Mrs. Rutter. Whet 
strangers are present he comports himself with perfect good breeding, 
and proves himself an accomplished and intelligent companion. Hi 
visit is short,’but of sufficient length to show that the beautiful m* 

tress of the house is in his power. The story from this point becom® 
deeply interesting, and those who read it in a serial form must batt 
felt sadly impatient for the “‘next number.” ‘The secret of thi 
power is well hidden, and almost to the end it remains unrevealel 
Cheques to a large amount are forged in Mrs. Rutter’s name; ¢ 
forgery is hushed up, and the Rutters leave England and go to rest! 
in France, their destination being known only to Hamilton, After the 
lapse of a year he again visits them, and instead of a comforta 
English home, he finds his friends this time domiciled in a {stately all 
French chateau in Auvergne, with their landlady, the Marquis “ 
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Longueville, and her granddaughter Victorine, living in a few rooms 
inan upper story. Hamilton finds that his friends have assimilated 
themselves with the people amongst whom they have settled down, in a 
manner which surprises him, and he enjoys with them the sunny climate, 
and the beautiful scenery of the south of France, as well as the society 
of their well-bred polite neighbours. And here, in this out-of-the- 
world village, his friendliness is put to the test and tried severely, and 
in manner least to be expected. He soon reads the wily character of 
the beautiful Victorine de Longueville, who plays a deep game, and 
ultimately wins the honest true love of his friend Rutter. He sees 
that she is a scheming heartless coquette, who values her lover only 
for his money, and he does his best to circumvent her intrigues, but 
in vain—the lovers elope. Hamilton follows them and searches for 
traces of them for many weary months, flying hither and thither as he 
hears by chance of travellers whose description bears even the faintest 
traces of resemblance to the fugitives. At last.in Gascony he discovers 
them by the merest chance; the town is smitten with small pox ; he 
hears Victorine’s voice on the stairs of the inn where he has turned 
in to rest, he follows her, and is witness to this sad scene: 


I saw her raise the curtain with a trembling hand, stand irresolute for a 
moment, and then the drapery fell behind her as she passed through. Without 
thought or pause, I followed on her steps, and gently drew aside the folds of the 
curtain, 

He was there! I felt the light suddenly blurred and dimmed, the curtain 
trembling in my grasp. My hand was about to drag aside the drapery, my foot 
to cross the threshold, when he spoke, and I stood motionless again. He was 
lying stretched on a sofa, at the foot of a bed that stood in a curtained alcove at 
the further end of the room—a spacious panelled chamber, like the outer one. 
His face was flushed, his eye restless and sparkling, his voice thick and unnatural, 
Victorine, with a wild disorder in her beauty, was gathering together some 
shining things that lay scattered on the dressing-table. The room was dark 
compared with the outer one. A shaded lamp stood on a stnall table in the 
centre, but its rays only feebly illuminated the chamber. 

“Don’t hurry so, Victorine; don’t hurry so,” he was saying, in the same 
umnatural voice. ‘* We have time enough, my love. I shall be better soon. 
This dizziness will soon pass.” He spoke with effort, and then was silent for a 
time. 

“T never was ill in my life, you know. You must not be alarmed, I 
shall be—I shall be—” He ceased again, 

“Your French doctors are fools!”” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘That man has 
given me some infernal potion or other. The blood beats in my head like the 
throb of an engine. Give me your hand, Victorine. Feel here! ” 

But she shrank away from him, and stood regarding his outstretched hand 
with a look of horror. 

“Do you not see, my angel, that I make all this haste in order to get you 
away from this stupid town, where the villainous air makes your head bad ?” 
she cried, bending over a large trunk. ‘Don’t interrupt me again, impatient 
ee continued, with a ghastly laugh, “or I shall not get my things 

acked.” 

a What matter for that? We can stay till to-morrow. I think I should be 
better for the rest; I ache in every limb, and exertion is intolerable to me.” 

He tossed restlessly on the couch, sighed heavily, and the room was still 
=~ The figure in the white robe still busied itself with the contents of the 
trunk. 

“Oh, Victorine, it is coming again!” he murmured, afteratime. “Such a 
strange sensation in my head. Don’t move about so, pray don’t. Every time you 
stir the room swims round!” He groaned, closed his eyes, and held out his 
hand for her to come to him. 

But she would as soon have clasped a leper to her bosom as approached him 
now. I saw her terror-stricken look, as she stood there, gazing at him with 
those cold, cruel eyes. It was an expression so foreign to a woman’s face, that 
at that moment the girl looked scarcely human. 

Suddenly Rutter’s features were distorted by a horrible fear. He raised him- 
slf on the couch, stared at her wildly, and, in a choking voice, cried : 

“Victorine! Victorine! Why do you not come tome? 1am worse; I am 
blinding with this heat. My senses seem leaving me. Oh, God! Are you 
—are you afraid to approach me? I am dying—I am dying!” 

The words fell on my ear like an echo out of the past. I had heard them 
once before, uttered in that same choking voice, and with that same piteous 
accent. A summer’s eve at Cambridge, with the chamber of an inn where four 
young men sat over their wine in the twilight, was present to me again. 

Rutter’s lips moved convulsively as he regarded his companion. His face 
worked, his eyes dilated, his whole frame shook. With a low moan he rose and 
ted to stagger towards her. But the suspicion was too terrible. He stopped, 
looked at her for a moment as she receded stiil further from him, and then held 
up his arms above his head, and, with a loud ery, fell backwards as though he 
had been shot. 

Fora moment a struggle seemed to be going on in the girl’s heart. If she left 
him here, she gave up the wealth she had so long coveted, and the chance of 
becoming the rich Englishman’s wife. But if she remained, there was this 
disease—this loathsome disease that changed the fairest beauty to deformity— 
to confront. Ay, perhaps even death itself. In a few hours it would be 
petilous to breathe the very air of the house, much more to nurse and tend him. 
No, no; not that! She could not touch him again now, 

With trembling, guilty haste, she gathered up her precious things, threw 
toftly open a door that “ gave” on an inner staircase, and then, loaded with her 
spoil, her false heart blanching her face with a ghastly fear, she turned away 
from him and fled—fled whilst he lay there stricken and helpless, and whilst his 
Volee, crying ‘* Victorine, come to me! ” still rang in her ears. 

I shall never forget her face as she passed through the doorway. 

I stood listening to her retreating footsteps for a moment, and then the curtain 
trooped from my hold. A fearful irresolution had suddenly seized me. Smitten 
Rutter was with this deadly disease, it would be certain death to me to 
advance, The old superstition was upon me—the old fear striking terror into 
the very depths of my nature. A cold sweat stood on my brow. 

It lasted but a minute, and then, thank God! I was myself. I stole into the 
tom with noiseless steps, took the burning hand that had been so pitifully out- 
itretched to hers, and held it fast in mine. I was by his side once more. 

He opened his eyes and looked at me. 


The sequel is sad. Death is relentless, and takes Rutter from his 
frend, but not before they have been reconciled to each other and 
tir friendship cemented afresh, and is stronger and brighter than 
ore, being purified in the fire of adversity. Altogether it is a well- 
old tale, carefully written, and cleverly carried out. We have given 


’ It was a happy thing to sit 








only a faint outline of it, but we can confidently recommend it to the 
notice of our readers. 

The second novel on our list bears the curious title of ** Dragon's 
Teeth.” ‘The author’s explanation of it runs thus: “‘There is an 
ancient classic fable of one who sowed the soil with dragon’s teeth, 
and the crop that sprung up was not the less fatal, because so different 
and diflicult to identify—a band of armed men, rife and ready to 
destroy. There is a power of illustration in that fable; those 
dragon’s teeth are selfish habits, those armed destroyers are the follies 
and the vices which break out virulently in divers forms: sometimes 
it may be to prey upon some innocent, unsuspecting orphan girl, and 
sometimes to uproot some fine ancestral home and scatter to the very 
winds the painful earnings of a life, by the folly or the passion of an 
hour.” Suchis the explanation of the title. In the preface we are 
told that the author, from experience, finds that truth pleases longer 
than pure fiction, which is his reason for offering another tale of the 
nature of ‘*a literary mosaic tesselated with facts.” If they are 
facts that are recorded in these two volumes, we can only say that 
they verify once more the old adage which asserts that ‘truth is 
stranger than fiction,” for passing strange and unaccountable reads 
much of the story to us, Many of the facts, such as Hannah Hingen, 
already a wife, marrying to avenge hei sister, appear most im- 
probable, 

What the author wishes to illustrate throughout the tale ‘s 
apparently the advantages which boys reap in a public compared with 
a private school. ‘There are two brothers here, twins ; the eldest is 
educated at a private school, the youngest is sent to Eton; the result 
is, that the one who roughs it turns out a shining character, whilst the 
eldest ‘* sells the birthright of manliness for the pap and porridge of 
that of all things the most cruel in its results in after life—private 
education—a limited number—and all the indulgences of home.” 
With the character of the eldest son, who is born to succeed to a 
large estate, are we principally concerned, and his is most certainly a 
weak and not an over-pleasing character ; but as he sows so he reaps, 
and the end of his life is miserable. There are telling incidents 
enough in the book, but the impression left upon the reader’s mind is, 
that it is’ prosy and laboured. ‘Those who enjoy reading of college life 
will find plenty of it here, from the hard-reading student to those 
whose object in life is money-spending, horse-racing, and wine 
parties ; from the cramming tutors to the wily scouts, who are what 
their respective masters have moulded them into, all find a place in 
these pages. Every grade of college life is minutely described. 
The author speaks from personal experience, and is thoroughly at 
home on the subject. 








A POETESS. 
Poems. By Juan Incetow. London: Longmans. pp, 258. 
NPRETENTIOUSNESS is generally a good sign, and so we 

find it here. Under the simplest title which could have been 
chosen we find some of the most exquisite verses which could have 
been written. Melpomene must assuredly have gazed placido lumine 
on the birth of the writer of these poems. She has roused the soul of 
music which is said to slumber in its shell, till the spell of master or 
of mistress charm it forth; she has taken fancy for her bhandmaiden ; 
and tenderness, and pathos, and passion have willingly entered her 
service. hat we may not be considered to speak rashly, and that 
there may be more than our mere word for what we say, let witnéss 
be borne by this extract : 
He drew a letter on the sand— 

The letter L. 


And looking on it, straight there wrought 
A ruddy flush about his brow; 
His letter woke him: absent thought 
Rushed homeward now. 


And half-abashed, his hasty touch 
Effaced it with a tell-tale care, 
As if his action had been much, 
And not his air. 


And.she? she watched his open palm 
Smooth out the letter from the sand, 
And rose, witb aspect almost culm, 
And filled her hand 


With cherry bloom, and moved away 
‘To gather wild forget-me-not, 
And let her errant footsteps stray 
To one sweet spot. 


So near, nor mar his reverie; 
She looked not for a part in it, 
So meek was she. 


But it was solace for her eyes, 
And for her heart, that yearned to him, 
To watch apart in loving wise 
Those musings dim. 


Lost—lost, and gone! The Pelham woods 
Were full of doves that cooed at ease; 
The foxglove filled a hundred hoods 
With dainty bees. 


He heard not; all the delicate air 
Was fresh with falling water-spray : 
It mattered not—he was not there, 
But far away. 


Till with the hazel in his hand, 
Still drowned in thought it thus befell; 


And this: 


Then floated out by vagrant thought, 
My soul beheld on torrid sand 
The wasteful water set at nought 
Man's skilful hand, 


And suck out gold-dust from the box, 
And wash it down in weedy whirls, 
And split the wine-keg on the rocks, 
And lose the pearls. 


“Ah! why to that which needs it not,” 
Methought, ‘should costly things be 
given!” 


And this: 


** My wife!” With that she turned her face 
To kiss the hand about her neck ; 
And I went down and sought the place 
Where leaped the beck— 


The busy beck, that still would run 
And fall, and falter its refrain; 
And pause and shimmer in the sun, 

And fall again. 


How much is wasted, wrecked, forgot, 
On this side heaven ! 


So musing, did mine ears awake 
To maiden tones of sweet reserve, 
And manly speech that seemed to make 
The steady curve 
s that uttered it defer 
er eet and soften for the thought : 
She listened, and his talk with her 
Was fancy fraught. 





It led me to the sandy shore, 
We sang together it and I— ; 
“The daylight comes, the dark is o'er, 
The shadows fly.” 


I lost it on the sandy shore. 
**O wife!” its latest murmers fell, 
**O wife be glad, aud fear no more 
The letter L.” 
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These are from a sweet poem called ** The Letter L,” which it were 
good for any whocan to read, More evidence we will cull from 
another sweet piece, with the rather prosaic heading, “‘ The High 
‘Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire (1571).” 


* Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!” calling, 

Ere the early dews were falling, 

Farre away I heard her song. 

“Cusha! Cusha!” all along; 

Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 
Floweth, floweth, 

From the meads where melick groweth 

Faintly came her milking song.— 


Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Light- 


foot ; 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow ; 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
From the clover lift your head; 
a uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Light- 
‘oot, 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed.” 


“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!”’ calling, 

“For the dews will soone be falling; 

Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; 





The following song we add because its theme is interesting; as a 
composition it is not worthy of the songstress : 


So I kissed her and brought her, my Dane, 
my Dane, 
Through the waving wonderful crowd: 
Thousands and thousands, they shouted 
amain, 
Like mighty thunders and loud. 


And they said, ‘‘ He is young, the lad we 


Come up the broad river, the Thames, my 
Dane, 
My Dane with the beautiful eyes! 
Thousands and thousands await thee full 
fain, 
And talk of the wind and the skies. 
Fear not from folk and from country to 
part, 
O, I swear it is wisely done: 
For (I said) I will bear me by thee, sweet- 
heart, t 
As becometh the father’s son.” 


The heir of the Isles is young: 
How we deem of his mother, and one gone 
above, 
Can neither be said nor sung. 
He brings us a pledge—he will do his part 
With the best of his race and name ;"— 
And I will, for I look to live, sweetheart, 
As may suit with my mother’s fame. 


Great London wasshouting as I went down. 
“She is worthy,” I said, * of this; 
What shall I give who have promised a 
crown ? 
O, first, 1 will give her a kiss.”’ 


There is a Tennysonian air about many stanzas, as will be at once 
perceived from— 


We sat on grassy slopes that meet 

With sudden dip the level strand ; 

The trees hung overhead—our feet 
Were on the sand: 





Two silent girls, a thoughtful man, 
We sunned ourselves in open light, 
And felt such April airs as fan 

The Isle of Wight.4 
But we do not for a moment mean to hint that there is servile imita- 
tion; there is only proof that the Laureate’s metre and manner have 
been studied carefully by a student of whom the master may be proud. 








PERIODICALS AND MAGAZINES, 


HE MOST ATTRACTIVE ARTICLE in Temple Bar for the present 
month is a pleasant sketch by the editor, Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
descriptive of the banquet of the Acclimatisation Society, given last 
month at St. James’s Hall. It is one of his capital “ Breakfasts in Bed,” 
and is entitled ‘On the Discovery in One’s Waistcoat Pocket of some 
Bones of Unusual Character.” Mr. Sala appears to have enjoyed himself 
hugely at this “very strange but very succulent dinner.” According to 
his account, “it comprised, first, the elements of a first-rate French ban- 
quet ; next, those of a substantial English repast; and, thirdly, a variety 
of abnormal dishes and wines of cosmopolitan extraction and exceptional 
character, specially introduced for the occasion by the Acclimatisation 
Society.” The judgment which Mr. Sala gives upon the various dishes 
are extremely independent, for he bestows both praise and blame with an 
open, indeed, a lavish hand. He hopes there was no conger eel in his 
tortue claire, and the bouillabasse lie pronounces to be horribly nauseous. 
A propos of this favourite dish of the Provengal cuisine, which many tra- 
vellers have spoken well of, and of which Mr. Thackeray has sung, he 
gives a grotesque but not very reliable account of the way they make the 
dish in the South of France: 

At Marseilles, where bowillabaisse is made in perfection, the cook always has at 
his side a caldron of boiling tallow—tallow, not oil, mind! He plunges a long 
rolling-pin into this caldron, withdraws it, and holds it aloft till the tallow is 
congealed, Then he gives it another dip, and another and another, until the 
rolling-pin is surrounded by a sufficient thickness of solidified tallow. And 
then he plunges the greasy staff into the kettle of bouillabaisse and turns it 
round and round till all the tallow is melted from it and has become incor- 
porated with the delightful pot pourri of ‘* red mullet, tomatoes, red pepper, red 
burgundy, oil, and garlic.” After this, go and eat you fill of bouilabaisse. 

The “ Pepper-pot” of the West Indies is highly commended by Mr. Sala, 
partly for its inherent excellence, and very much for the reminiscences 
which it awoke in his mind : 

In the “exceptional” domain we had pepper-pot, that wondrous West- 
Indian dish, that salmagundi of fowl, beef, and mutton, peppered up to the 
maintruck, and sauced with the cassareep or inspissated juice of the manioc 
root ; the whole keptsimmering and seething in a huge jar or pipkin. I con- 
sumed vast quantities of pepper-pot. Dear old mess! I felt to the manner 
born of it ; it was my pot au few. Shall an Irishman not love his praties, a 
Scotchman his oatmeal porridge? I was weaned on pepper-pot and mangoes. 
The taste of the cassareep brought floating before my mind memories of the 
dead and gone past; preserved ginger and guava jelly, yams and plantains, 
tamarinds and arrowroot, banyans and pig-galls, and grinning servants with 
black faces, yellow kerchiefs twisted round their woolly pates. And yet I was 
never in the West Indies in my life. 

The conclusion (concerning frogs, and other matters) is the best part of 
the article: 

When you were a little boy at school, vou probably ate a good many frogs. 
Our practice was, when we had caught them, to pinch our nostrils with the 
fingers of one hand, and holding the dapper little froggee lightly with the 
other, to allow him to jump down our throats. There was a tradition among 
us that to swallow live frogs (for the process could not be called eating) made 
a boy strong and valorous, and almost unsentient to the cuts of the cane. As 
we advanced in years, we took a distaste for frogs. We were patriots. We 
grew to hate frogs, because we heard that the French liked them, and that they 
formed a principal item in the diet of that vivacious and ingenious people. The 
truth is, however, that frogs are regarded in France as a most luxurious delicacy, 

and are correspondingly expensive. The Marché St. Honoré is the most usual 
place for their vendition ; and as only the hind legs are eaten by the Par’ ans, 











and the price is seldom under fifteen francs a dozen, a dish of frogs is only seen 
at the table of a millionaire. Of their tenderness, succulence, and delicacy of 
flavour, there can be no question. The grenouilles a la poulette at the Accli- 
matisation dinner were superb, The white sauce left nothing to be desired. | 
ate as much frog as ever 1 could get; and, as related above, I brought the 
bones home in my waistcoat-pocket as a trophy of victory over a stupid and 
irrational prejudice. We eat the dirty pig, the dirtier duck, and yet we turn up 
our noses at the clean-living and clean-feeding frog. Had not the Accli- 
matisation Society a hundred other claims to public support, our gratitude 
would be due to them for thus bravely teaching Englishmen to eat frogs, This 
Homeric, this Apician, this Vitellian, this Gargantuan banquet—the like of 
which I never saw before, but fondly hope to see again—was washed down by 
copious streams of sherry, hock, meursault (very good), red burgundy, cham- 
pagne, and moselle. Among exceptional: wines we had a whole host of Greek 
ones, which, together with the Hungarian vintages, were presented to the 
society by J. L. Denman, Esq., whose firm in Fenchurch-street are endeavour- 
ing (and with constantly increasing success) to introduce these wines into 
England. Santorin we quaffed, and Thera, and St. Elie, and Corinth, and 
Mount Hymettus, Vi Santo, Cyprus, and Lacrima Christi; while from the 
Magyar vineyards came Muscat, Badasconyer, Dioszeger Bakatar, Hock, 
Ruszte, Szamarodny, Adlerberger Ofner, and Tokay. Among the Greeks, my 
humble verdict is recorded in favour of St. Elie. The Hungarian are stout 
wines, of a swashbuckling flavour; but a man needs a strong head to drink 
pottle deep of them. 

Such was the dinner to which I came a little late, and whence [ brought 
away the Bones. Tardé venientibus, ossa. I laughed, as well as I could for eating 
and drinking strange things all the evening. The room was very hot, and 
crammed besides with all the notabilities of the day; but the feast was so rich and 
so rare that we should have cheerfully partaken of it even in a Turkish bath, 
There were but few drawbacks to the entertainment, The chairman, it is true, 
talked Colonial Office and Quarterly Review in a torrent of fluent platitudes, till] 
ran my eye down the bill of fare to see if red tape au naturel wasn’t included in 
the removes; but we were not there for the purpose of listening to speechifying, 
The “exceptional dishes had deprived the waiters of the few wits conferred on 
them by nature ; and one or two of their body appeared to have been partaking 
surreptitiously of white soup of the Channel Islands until the decomposed conger 
eel had got intotheir heads. The ostrich-eggs, again, were not forthcoming, to 
the bitter disappointment of Mr. Bernal Osborne; and there was no hofse, 
Almost everything else, however, in the way of edible or potable rarity was to 
be found on the table; and I believe that, had those latest lions of London, the 
Maori chiefs, been among the guests, the council of the society would have 
revolved, at least, the expediency of serving up a cold boiled missionary, with 
a stewed baby and a baked young woman to follow, as a delicate attention to 
the distinguished New Zealanders. They were not there, however ; nor, unfor- 
tunately, was another gentleman, whose absence was most sincerely to be 
deplored, not only for our sakes, but for hisown. The joint secretaries to the 
Acclimatisation Society are Messrs. Frank Buckland, the distinguished 
naturalist and promoter of pisciculture, and James Lowe, whoin a gastronomical 
tournament would cheerfully give the ghost of Brillat-Savarin twenty, and 
with his arms tied behind his back defeat Dr, Kitchener, Prince Cambacérés, 
and Mr. Hayward. At the last moment Mr. Lowe was attacked by sudden 
illness, and his attendance at the banquet was compulsorily foregone, It wasa 
heavy blow for everybody, including Mr. Lowe. But such is life. 


The Quarterly, amongst its nine articles, contains two, upon which, 
more than upon the others, the general reader will feel an inclination to 
fasten. One has reference to spiritualism, the other to the recent dis- 
covery of the sources of the Nile. The writer of the former mentions six 
suspicious circumstances which accompany the manifestations in the fol- 


lowing terms: 
In the first place, the very circumstance of these phenomena taking place at 
an appointed meeting or séance (the latter has now become a naturalised word 
in this special signification) is in itself suspicious. People go to these meet- 
ings with their expectations raised, and their imaginations excited ; they come 
prepared to see, and desiring to see, something wonderful; and the tone of their 
minds is thus attuned beforehand into harmony with the marvels that are 
expected. The influence of imagination, thus excited, on the nervous systel, 
and even on the organs of sense, is a well-known and acknowledged cause, 
explaining many instances of false or perverted perception. ‘The expectation 
which made a veteran chemist, on first handling a piece of potassium, appa- 
rently feel that it was heavy ; the instance mentioned by Sir Henry Holland, 
of sensations of heat, weight, &c., produced by the mere show of the application 
of a slip of paper to the limb; the influence of suggestion and pre-conceived 
ideas in relation to mesmeric phenomena, as noticed by Dr. Carpenter; the 
cures effected by Dr. Haygarth’s painted tractors, and a hundred other instances, 
may be cited to show the effect (now, indeed, generally admitted) of expects- 
tion, on persons of excitable temperament, in bringing about the phenomena 
expected. We do not adduce this fact as a sufficient explanation of Mr. Homes 
exhibitions; but we mention it as suggesting a caution that phenomena taking 
place at a séance should be received with more suspicion than those which pre- 
sent themselves without any such preparation. . ; 
In the second place, the article of furniture almost invariably employed in 
these manifestations is of a character liable to be suspected. A table, as com- 
pared with most other pieces of furniture, has a greater amount of leverage ! 
proportion to its weight; it has, moreover, a large vacant space under its broa 
te which leaves room for the application of the power; and it furnishes, 
through its usual companion the table-cloth, an easy means of concealment. 
We do not say that these facilities are actually put in requisition by professors 
of the rapping art; but a writer in Once a Week has published an ingenious 
description, with pictorial illustrations, showing the use that might be made 0 
such means; and it would be well that our accredited mediums, like Cavsar's 
wife, should be not only above guilt, but also above suspicion. Surely it is 10 
their own power to clear themselves. To spirits so muscular as some. of Mr. 
Home’s familiars have shown themselves to be, it can be of very little import 
ance whether their forces are exerted on a table or on some other piece ° 
upholstery. If they would only move.a bookcase without feet, resting entirely 
on the floor, or a sideboard, or some other article of similar character, it wou 
be a great boon to those sceptical persons who are fond of suspecting mechan 
agency, and for the removal of whose materialistic doubts we are told that 
these demonstrations have been especially granted. : sad 
In the third place, it is suspicious that nearly all the higher manifestations 
spiritual presence require to be exhibited by an imperfect light; and pons 
some occasions, as we have seen, the spirits themselves request that the cand) 
may be extinguished. It is true that midnight has been from time immemon? 
the orthodox hour for ghostly apparitions, and cock-crow the signal for 
vanishing ; but surely the presence of a candle or a lamp is not incompat! 
with the due observance of the witching hour. Doubtless there may be spiri * 
reasons, of which we know nothing, why darkness should be preferred to ligh “ 
but, unbappily, those sceptical materialists who are the very persons who m 
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need to be convinced, will persist in saying that the same darkness whici is 
indispensable to the true manifestation is also favourable to the false. - 

In the fourth place, we should very much like to have a fuller account of the 
rise and progress of the knocking language, from its origin in the Hydesville 
farmhouse to the present time. By what means did a system of purely arbi- 
trary signs come to be established conventionally as a medium of com- 
munication between two orders of beings who are supposed to be incapable 
of communicating without it? If, as we are informed by the initiated, 
three raps signify yes—one, no—and two, the need of further information— 
who was it that gave these particular significations to these particular 
sounds, and how did he make it known that he had done so? If the 
spirits can talk the language of mortals, the knocking language is super- 
fluous; if they cannot, how did the knocking language itself acquire a 
meaning ? There is a third supposition which naturally suggests itself, namely, 
that some of the spirits can talk and some cannot ; and that the talking spirits 
instituted the language for the benefit of the dumb ones. But as knocking has 
now become the established and normal means of communication, we have still 
to inquize what is the reason why such a melancholy deprivation of speech 
should have befallen the whole spirit world, with the exception of one or two 
garrulous interpreters. This mystery, if it could only be cleared up, might 
throw some light on the vexed question of the origin of language in general. 
The French philosopher, Maine de Biran, has well stated the difficulties of this 
question in a passage which we will transcribe in the original language: 

“ Pour que ces premiers signes donnés deviennent quelque chose pour l’indi- 
vidu qui s’en sert, il faut qu’il Jes institute Ini-méme une seconde fois par son 
activité propre, ou qu'il y attache un sens. Supposé que Dieu eit donné i 
Yhomme une langue toute faite, ou un systéme parfait de signes articulés ou 
écrits propres i exprimer toutes ses idées; il s’agissait toujours pour l’homme 
d'attribuer & chaque signe sa valeur ou son sens propre, c’est-i-dire, d’instituer 
véritablement ce signe avec une intention et dans un but concu par I’étre intel- 
ligent, de méme que l'enfant institue les premiers signes quand il transforme 
les cris qui lui sont donnés par la nature en véritables signes de réclame.” 

Ifany professor of spiritualism will inform us when and how the spirit-language 
was converted from unmeaning knocks into significant symbols, when and by 
what means mankind was informed of the fact that rat-tat-tat is equivalent to 
y-e-s, and other knocks to other verbal signs, he will have done much towards 
supplying a solution of the problem whose difficulties are thus clearly stated by 
the French metaphysician. 

In the fifth place, the knocking language, supposing it to have been esta- 
blished by some means or other, is again liable to suspicion in its own nature 
and in the mode of its employment. Sounds of this kind are the most easy to 
produce by mechanical means, and are, moreover, in many cases by no means 
easy to trace to the exact quarter from which they come. A well-known 
anecdote narrated by Dr. Reid may be cited in illustration of this point. “I 
remember,” he says, ‘‘that once lying a-bed, and having been put into a fright, 
I heard my own heart beat; but I took it to be one knocking at the door, and 
arose and opened the door oftener than once, before I discovered that the sound 
was in my own breast.” ‘It is probable,” he continues, “ that, previous to 
all experience, we should as little know whether a sound came from the right 
or left, from above or below, from a great or a small distance, as we should 
know whether it was the sound of a drum, or a bell, or a cart. The discovery 
of the cause and direction of the sound will of course be more difficult when the 
attention of the hearer is directed to another object, as is the case when, 
according to the approved mode of spiritual intercourse, he is employed in 
repeating the alphabet, waiting for the assenting knocks when he comes to the 
tight letter. Besides diverting the attention, this mode of communication may 
also furnish a clue to the answer required. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
the first expected letter is E. The anxious patient, already excited by the 
promise of an interview with an inhabitant of the other world, begins, as quietly 
as he or she can, to spell through the alphabet in succession. A—no answer ; 
B—ditto; C—ditto; D—ditto, Thus far the spirits are clearly in the right. 
Can they really be true spirits, and will they rap when the fatal letter comes? 
The letter E comes in its turn; a slight tremor betrays his anxiety, and the 
astute spirit or his representative raps out the affirmative signal. The patient 
is still more excited by this partial success, and his increasing anxiety 
manifests itself still more clearly as he comes to the other letters in their order. 
We do not say that such things are, but the mere possibility that such things 
may be, suggests a caution. ' 

In the sixth place, it seems a suspicious circumstance that the old-fashioned 
visible ghost has in these modern séances been almost entirely superseded by 
the Poltergeist or noise-making spirit. The theory of optical illusions has been 
the subject of much scientific inquiry, and is now tolerably well understood ; 
while that of acoustical deceptions has been by no means so fully investigated. 
Shifting his ground with the advance of science, the ghost, so far as he pro- 
fesses and claims to be a true ghost, and not a spectral illusion, has retired 
from the field of vision, and taken refuge in that of hearing. A partial excep- 
tion must be indeed admitted in the case of some of Mr. Home’s exhibitions, at 
which, as at the recomposition of St. Gengulphus, 

Two hands assists, though nipped off at the wrist; 
but in the matter of these spirit-hands, the recent exponents of spiritualism 
seem hardly consistent with each other. Mr. Home asserts that the spirits 
manufacture (or rather fucture without manu) hands for themselves, ‘‘incar- 
nating them out of the vital atmospheres of those present,” and “that the 
presenting spirits could often make one finger where they could not make two; 
and two where they conld not form an entire hand; just as they could form a 
hand where they could not realise a whole human figure; and he also said that 
this was one reason why they did not show themselves aboveboard, because 
they did not like imperfect members to be seen.” Mr. Howitt, on the other 
hand, who regards all spiritual manifestations, ghosts included, as the results 
of one and the same universal principle, agrees with Stilling and Swedenborg 
in holding that “the animated spirit, the divine spark in man, is inseparably 
united with an ethereal or luminous body.” Hence arises a question—Is this 
ethereal or luminous body visible or invisible to mortal eyes? If visible, what 
is the need of incarnating hands out of vital atmospheres ? and why are hands 
alone, and not whole human figures, visible at Mr. Home’s séances? If 
invisible, how comes it that the old-fashioned ghost managed to make himself 
seen from head to foot ; and not himself only, but likewise the ghost of a dress, 
Which, with a due regard to modesty, he used to put on? If he “ incarnated” 
his body from the vital atmosphere of the single individual to whom he 
generally appeared (and his dress, we must suppose, from the atmosphere of 
that individual’s habiliments), why cannot one of Mr. Home's spirits do as 
Much from the united atmospheres of a whole well-clad company? If he 
succeeded in making his luminous body (and garments) visible without incar~ 
nation, why has that power so lamentably degenerated in the grander and 
more advanced manifestations of the present day? The apparitions, like the 
figure of Prior’s Nut-brown Maid, have become “ fine by degrees and beauti- 
fally less,” till we are reduced to the condition of the ghost-seers in Branksome— 
Some saw an arm, and some a hand, 
And some the waving of a gown., 





If this diminuendo scale goes on much longer, these visible apparitions run a 
serious risk of sharing the fate of Duncan M‘Girdie’s mare, vanishing alto- 
gether just as the science which operates upon them has arrived at its full 
perfection. 


The writer of the latter takes the opportunity of pointing out the claim 
of Dr. Beke to be considered the theoretical discoverer of the sources of the 
Nile, and of passing a well-deserved eulogy upon the Royal Geographical 
Society, its founder’s memory, and its existing President. 


The Cornhill will relieve the anxious reader with the concluding por- 
tion of “ Romola,” and entertain the general reader with nine other con- 
tributions, amongst which the fresh instalment of “The Small House at 
Allington ” is of course pre-eminent. The following opinion of Mile. Colas 
will attract attention just now : 


With regard to Mlle. Stella Colas, bad as our actors are, they have nothing 
to learn from her. As I said she is very pretty, and has a powerful voice; but 
her performance of Juliet, which seems to delight so many honest spectators, 
is wholly without distinction. During the first two acts one recognizes a well- 
taught pupil, whose by-play is very good, and whose youth and beauty make a 
pleasant scenic illusion. ‘The balcony scene, though not at all representing 
Shakspeare’s Juliet, was a pretty and very effective bit of acting. It was 
mechanical, but skilful too. It assured me that she was not an actress of any 
spontaneity ; but it led me to hope more from the subsequent scenes than she did 
effect. Indeed, as the play advanced, my opinion of her powers sank. No 
sooner were the stronger emotions to be expressed than the mediocrity and con- 
ventionalism became more salient. She has great physical energy, and the 
groundlings are delighted with her displays of it; nor does the monotony of her 
vehemence seem to weary them, more than the inartistic redundance of effort 
in the quieter scenes. She has not yet learned to speak a speech, but tries to 
make every line emphatic. Partly this may be due to the difficulty of pro- 
nouncing a foreign language; but not wholly so, as is shown in the redundancy 
of gesture and ‘' business.” Her elocution would be very defective in her own 
language; and its least defect, to my apprehension, is the imperfection of her 
English accent With all her veliemence, she is destitute of passion ; she “ splits 
the ears of the groundlings,” but moves no human soul. Her looks, tones, 
gestures—all have the well-known melodramatic unreality; and if a British 
public riotously applauds her energetic passages, it is but justice to that public 
to say that it also applauds the ranting Romeo, and other amazing representa- 
tives of the play. 

With regard to the young actress herself about whom I am forced to speak 
thus harshly, I see so much material for future distinction, that I almost regret 
this early success. So much personal charm, so much energy, and so much 
ambition, may even vet carry her to the front ranks; but at present, I believe 
that every French critic would be astonished at the facility with which English 
audiences have accepted his young countrywoman; and he would probably 
make some derogatory remarks upon our insular taste. I do not for one moment 
deny her success—I only point toits moral. The stage upon which such acting 
could be regarded as excellent isin a pitiable condition. It is good mob acting: 
charming the eye and stunning the ear. The audiences have for so long been 
unused to see any truer or more refined representation, that they may be 
excused if, misled by the public press, and the prestige attached to the young 
Frenchwoman because she is French, they go prepared to see something wonder- 
ful, and believe that a Juliet so unlike anything they have ever seen, is really a 
remarkable representation, The applauders find their more intelligent friends 
unwilling to admit that Mlle, Colas is at present anything more than a very 

retty woman, and peevishly exclaim, “‘ Hangit! you are so diflicult to please.” 
ut I believe that where the stage in a more vigorous condition, there would 
be no difference of opinion on this point. If Mile. Colas tinds easy admirers, 
: is because, as the Spaniards say, in the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed is 
ing. 

Macmillan admits upon its pages a (fortunately very short) piece of 

absurdity from the pen of Mr. ‘Thomas Carlyle ; it is this : 


ILIAS (Americana) IN NUCE. 

Perer of the North (to Pauw of the South). ‘ Paul, you unaccountable 
scoundrel, f find you hire your servants for life, not by the month or year as | 
do! You are going straight to Hell, you ——!” 

Pau. “ Good words, Peter! The risk is my own; I am willing to take the 
risk. Hire you your servants by the month or the day, and get straight to 
Heaven; leave me to my own method.” 

Peter. “No, I won’t. I will beat your brains out first!” (And is trying 
dreadfully ever since, but cannot yet manage it.) 

Mr. E. Dicey gives an account of some matters connected with the 
“Grand Prize of Paris” race, a selection from which may, perhaps, be 
welcome : 


The day of the great race opened hot and sultry, as Parisian summer days 
have a speciality for doing. ‘There was no indecorous hurry about the pro- 
ceedings of theday. We had not to get up at daybreak, or breakfast in five 
minutes, or travel for hours before we walk ‘the racecourse. On the contrary, 
we rose not over early, sauntered about the streets for a couple of hours, and 
dropped into the polling-booths, which at that time were almost deserted. A 
couple of boys hanging about the doors with bulletins; a group of some half- 
dozen electors giving their votes, or rather inscribing their names for the pur- 
pose of voting; a good number of gendarmes and police-officers ; these were 
all the outward signs that a great electoral contest was being waged on which 
the whole energies of the Government had been exerted. Then towards noon, 
we called a cab, and drove leisurely to the Bois de Boulogne, walked on as far 
as the Pré Catelan, and there breakfasted in an arbour at an open-air restaurant 
as quietly as if we had been a hundred miles from Paris. 

But, when we turned out again into the high-road, and began to make our 
way to the course, we found at once that the crowd was assembling rapidly. 
The pleasant roads and footpaths which lead in every direction through the Bois 
de ae were covered with carriages and pedestrians, all making their way 
towards Longchamps. There were drags, and mail phaetons, and four-in- 
hands, and tandems, all looking so very like the original English article that 
you wondered what it could be that made these at the same time look so very 
different. ‘To an English eye there is always a want of finish about a foreign 
turn-out; but, I suspect, an impartial observer, not influenced by our conven- 
tional prejudices, and taken alternately to the Bois de Boulogne and the ring, 
would consider the former presented a finer exhibition of horses and carriages 
than the latter. The taste may not be perfect, but anything more gorgeous 
than the equipages and trappings and liveries of French ‘‘carriage-people ” 
under the Empire I have never witnessed. In the days of Louis Philippe 
private carriagesin Paris were few and shabby. Certainly, the coach-builders and 
horse-breeders, if no one else, have cause to be grateful to the hero of the 
“ Coup d’Etat.”” As far as the eye could reach, there was one unbroken line of 
carriages wending towards the races, but yet a sight more unlike an English 
“ going to the Derby’ you could not well conceive. The notion of anybody 
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driving a horse, or chafling the bystanders, or throwing kisses to the servant- 
maids, appeared utterly incongruous to the scene—everything was quiet, dull, 
and decorous. A large family-party, consisting of father, mother, growing-up 
sons and daughters, and children in arms, were playing ball with a great india- 
rubber globe, as they walked down to the course. Imagine a respectable Eng- 
lish tradesman playing ball in public with his children on the road to Epsom ! 
At last, emerging from the mazes of the Bois—the most difficult place in the 
world, by the way, to find your way straight in—we got out at last upon the 


course. Of all racing arenas. it is, I think, one of the prettiest. The long flat 
valley, in which the races are run, is fringed on one side by the thick woods of 
the Bois, and on the other by the range of hills, on which stand the forts of 
Vincennes. There is nothing here of the grand wide expanse of Epsom Downs 


or Newmarket Heath; but the grounds are laid out so prettily, and the trees 
and cascades and windmills are placed so appropriately, that the general effect 
is very striking. The immense oval, round which the course runs, is hemmed in 
by a high paling; and admission within the limits varies, according tothe part, 
from one to twenty francs; but a dense crowd of outsiders were collected along 
the fence, and inside the multitude was really enormous. What the numbers 
assembled there may have been, it is idle even to try and guess. I can only 
say, that the crowd looked to me three times as great as that of a Derby gather- 
ing. And what in a Continental crowd was infinitely more remarkable, there 
were no soldiers placed amongst them to keep order. A few sergents de ville 
kept the course clear, but that was all. 

We made our way at last into the stand, which, though the races had not 
begun, was ‘already crammed, and got seats in front, in what, on an English 
course, would have been the betting ring, and would doubtless have been so 
here if there had been anybody to bet, which there was not. Numbers of 
young viveurs bad secured chairs on the ground, and were lolling thereon lan- 
guidly. Numbers, too, of ladies were looking in vain for seats, but they never 
expected that the men would surrender theirs, or if they did they were woefully 
disappointed. In truth, in this kind of courtesy the French are as inferior 
to the English as we are to the Americans. Whether there is much good in 
such politeness is a question too wide to enter on, but I do wish that we 
might be relieved from the conventional delusion that France is the especial 
abode of deference to the fairsex. Having at last obtained with difficulty a seat 
for a lady who formed one of our party, my friend and I wandered forth across 
the course into the neutral ground, where the carriages were drawn up, and 
the various fractions of the demi-monde, from the half to its lowest division were 
to be found. For here, at any rate, Perdita and Anonyma were not seen side by 
side with the respectable portion of the female community. In the stands there 
was nobody whose dress and demeanour were not those of persons within the 
pale of society. Across the gulf of the ropes the pony-carriages were to be met 
with, half-covered with the dresses of their fair occupants, and Mlle. Lais, 
and Mme. Asphrasie displayed their charms in all their mock glory. But 
even here there was an air of quiet which redeemed the spectacle from the 
vulgarity a like scene has with us. There were no gipsies singing doubtful 
songs, no popping of champagne corks, or shouting or swearing. Nota party, 
that I could see, were taking luncheon, and not a person that I met was drunk. 
And, when we passed into the outer and lower crowd, where the soldiers in 
undress uniform,’and the bonnes and students aud grisettes were congregated, 
there was the same absence of noise or merriment. Tumblers, mountebanks, 
owners of Aunt Sallies, skittles, bagatelle-boards, and all the hundred more 
or less disreputable purveyors of public amusement who haunt our English 
courses, were absent. ‘There was no entertainment provided of any kind 
except the racing, and that the crowd did not care twopence about. In all 
our wanderings we could not overhear a single remark about the race. The sole 
attraction which seemed to have brought people out was the desire of seeing 
a great crowd and a ‘“‘grand spectacle.” However, there was one amusement 
which would be a novelty in England. A company of Spahis, who had 
escorted the mperor, exhibited a display of amateur racing for the entertain- 
ment of the crowd. At Paris these wild African troops were still a novelty, 
and it would be long before any European people became accustomed to them. 
With their white turbans, their red bournouses, their dark swarthy faces, and 
their fierce, cruel look, they seemed an anomaly amidst that quiet, well-dressed 
multitude. They were mounted on small Arab horses, looking so little that 
yon wondered how they could support the weight of the high-peaked arm-chair 
saddles placed upon their backs, The Spahis rode wonderfully, but to me the 
sight was not a pleasant one. Each of them wore long, sharp-barbed spurs, a 
foot or so in length, with which he continuously prodded the flanks of the un- 
happy horse that bore him. There was scarcely a horse whose sides were not 
stained with blood, and the mystery to me was how the steeds did not go mad 
with pain and excitement. The Spahis raced in pairs, joining hands together 
and shouting, or rather yelling, with an bam ig A scream. As an equestrian 
show, their racing was a very wonderful one, but altogether they were not quite 
canny to look upon; and, if { were a Parisian bourgeois, I should always have 
the feeling that the thing the Spabis would like most would be to be let loose on 
Paris and gorge themselves in the blood of its citizens. If there should be 
another coup d'état, and this African body-guard should be called on to restore 
order, Heaven help those who come across their path. 


The Westminster is very frequently spoken of as too dry, learned, and 
solid for most people, but the present number contains one paper which 
every one who has an opportunity will read ; it is upon ‘Gamesters and 
Gaming-houses,” and we are very much mistaken if the subject has not 
a sort of morbid charm for all of us. The article concludes thus : 


To extirpate from the human breast a taste for gaming is simply impossible. 
As Edmund Burke truly observed in his great speech on Economical Reform: 
“Gaming is inherent in human nature, It belongs to us all.” The first 
achievement of a savage is to produce something that will intoxicate him: 
he next proceeds to devise a matter whereby he may stake his property, and 
even his liberty at play. A civilised man improves on the crude expedients 
and devices of the savage, substituting for the heavy fermented sap of a tree, 
the sparkling champagne, and for clumsy games with straws or pebbles, 
the roulette-table with its ingenious machinery and elaborate rules. Wealth, 
excitement, and the power of bringing the future near, are prized alike by men 
of every degree of culture. Though they never obtain by gaming the wealth 
they covet, yet they find in gaming the excitement they value next to wealth, 
and around a gaming-table have disclosed to them a new future every minute or 
every hour, Influenced by such feelings, at one time they waste their sub- 
stance, and at another imperil their lives, ‘hey will cheerfully traverse un- 
known seas in quest of an imaginary El Dorado, yet refrain from laboriously 
tilling the soil beneath their feet, and converting its produce into gold. Their 
thoughts are as erroneous as their actions are ridiculous. They fancy that the 
jewels which flash from a royal diadem, the gold heaped up the royal coffers, 
constitute the glories of a monarch and the riches of a nation. In acting ‘as 
they do, they sin against the irresistible condition of man’s existence, that in 
the sweatof his brow can he alone earn his bread with honour and dignity. 
Alike in their thoughts and actions do they ignore the immutable truth that 
the wealth of the world is the well-directed labour of the world’s inhabitants. 





In no other way could the folly of the gamester, and the mischief of gaming be 
better summed up than in these words of Dr. Johnnson: “TI call a gamester an 
unsocial man; an unprofitable man. Gaming is a mode of transferring pro. 
perty without producing any intermediate good.” 


The Anthropological Review gives us the opportunity of quoting from an 
article entitled, “The Influence of Race on Art,” some observations 
with respect to ethnological distinctions which deserve to be remem. 
bered : 


The venerable controversy respecting the effects of nature and education 
seems to be of almost world-old antiquity, and men, according to their several 
proclivities, have arranged themselves on the one side or the other, and probably 
on each have carried their respective views to excess. The savans, perhaps, 


exaggerating the importance of natural endowment, have somewhat under. 


valued the influence of circumstances, while the scholars altogether over- 
estimating the force of circumstances have practically ignored the existence of 
inherent powers and disqualifications. And thus it has come to pass that 
history is what we find it, for the bookmen have hitherto possessed the mono- 
poly of its composition, and have accordingly converted it into a chronicle of 
events, whereto the actors are regarded as quite subordinate accessories, Many 
signs, however, indicate that the days of this pleasant pedantry are ended, and 
that the time has come for looking the facts of race fairly in the face. Indeed 
the very revolutions and wars with which we are contemporary, bring the 
question of hereditary type and character so forcibly into view, that not only 
are able editors becoming smartly ethnological in their Jeaders, but venerable 
statesmen and astute diplomatists are beginning to admit that the decisions of 
cabinets are not the sole influences which modify the destiny of nations. And 
accordingly, in addition to their own sage opinion as to the fitness of things 
from the court standpoint, are prepared to regard racial tendency as one 
of the active and influential forces in the political scheme. Nor can 
this idea fail to grow, for it is supported by the whole past and the 
entire present of our race. Whether we regard the grander divisions 
or the minor varieties of man, it is found that type has combined with 
circumstances to modify civilization, and give it a character not simply 
geographical, but also racia!. Thus no one at all acquainted with history and 
antiquities would expect the devout Semites to exhibit characteristics identical 
with those of the intellectual Aryans; nor will any one familiar with the latter 
attempt to confound them with their religious converts, the Tamul peoples of 
the south. Itis the same in Europe, where the ancient classic type stands 
broadly distinguished from Sclavon or Teuton, as both of these, in an almost 
equal degree, are separated from the Celt. Nor are these distinctions perceived 
only by professed ethnologists; they are equally seen and acted on by practical 
men, by the merchant in his adventures, the sailor in bis voyages, and the 
soldier in his wars; and are indeed as well known to the simplest private as to 
his superior officers. Nay, it is practical men, not theorising anthropologists, 
who are prone to carry out these distinctions into the rather stern and tyran- 
nical result of caste, as we see wherever the negro and Caucasian, under what- 
ever nominal relationship, actually meet face to face on the great highways of 
life; nor can this be otherwise; for as diversity of race is a fact in nature, it 
will force an acknowledgment of its existence, whether from the most careless 
or most prejudiced, provided they are only placed in circumstances where it is 
impossible to ignore the evidence of its presence.. Neither were these ethnic 
differences first discovered in modern times; they were almost as familiar to the 
ancients, in so far as their knowledge extended, as to ourselves, and are at the 
present moment quite as much insisted on by barbarous tribes as by civilised 
nations. 

It is not indeed the discovery, but the ignoring, of ethnic diversities which 
may be regarded as a modern invention, Antiquity never thought of con- 
founding the races of men, and heathendom has never attempted it. They had 
no motive, their scheme of mythology did not require, and their social arrange- 
ments did not demand it. They did not believe, as a matter of faith, that all 
mankind were of one race; nor did they profess to enforce by law or sxnction 
by custom a nominal equality, based on a real diversity. We, in these latter 
times, have been the victims of theory in both respects; for we have fancied 
ourselves theologicaliy bound by our creed to the profession of a racial unity, 
and by our social customs to the maintenance of an equality. It being appa- 
rently forgotten by all parties, theologians and socialists alike, that nature's 
scheme of being is not a democracy but a hierarchy, whose various grades are 
all distinctly marked and duly subordinated. An arrangement, commencing 
with suns afid their systems, and descending to the minutest genera of organic 
existence, and which might, therefore, be legitimately expected in that grandest 
of nature’s organic spheres, the races of man. 








Miscellanies Historical and Biographical; being a Second Series of Essays, 
Lectures, and Reviews. By WiLLtaM SipNey Gipson, Esq., M.A. (Long- 
man and Co. 8vo.)—The contents of this volume have already appeared 
in various newspapers and magazines, and their merits have been, of 
course, already judged of. The author has read much, seen much, and 
writes pleasantly enough. Perhaps if he had written less he would have 
written better. Perhaps if he had not been a scholar he would not have 
treated humble readers to magnos grandines lapides, to illustrate the pas- 
sage, “The Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them.” In 
one of his papers, published originally in Bentley, under the title 
“Science and Royalty under Highland Skies,” he informs us that “in 
Aberdeenshire the philosophers (the British Association) met nature in 
her wild and primitive form.” Ah, truly, bannocks and granite! Here 
is a passage which ought, perhaps has, stirred the bile of the Aul 
town: “ Old Aberdeen, once the city of scholars and salmon, is now de- 
serted by the latter, and become a kind of old-world suburb to its modern 
rival,” &c. Firstly, Old Aberdeen is younger than New Aberdeen; 
secondly, salmon have not deserted Old Aberdeen ; and, thirdly, the 
University of Old Aberdeen has a crown of stone surmounting its prin- 
cipal tower; but we should not call it ‘a characteristic coronal spire. 
For all this, the majority of Mr, Gibson’s papers, biographical and anti- 
quarian, have considerable interest, and appear to be the result of much 
painstaking.  epegiemsy | 

A Military View of Recent Campaigns in Virginia and ian By 
Capt. C. C. Cunsney, R.E. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 12mo.)—Newspaper 
readers must have been greatly puzzled, with our usual maps, to follow 
the advances and retreats of Federal and Confederate armies. It is 4 
most hopeless case for the daily reader, provided even with the best of 
maps—and the best is undoubtedly the American Atlas, in large folio, oF 
elephant—to run from Harper’s Ferry to Bull’s Run and back again 10 & 
day. The Potomac is no doubt a respectable river; but until the other 
day it was less known in England than the Mole or the Wandle. By the 
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aid of Capt. Chesney’s book and maps we begin to understand better 
where we are, or rather where the combatants are. Large maps like the 
American ones defeat their own intentions. They are very useful in 
times of peace, but in times of war they require a man of the utmost 
patience to investigate them. Map-making at the present day tends to 
no general edification. Capt, Chesney’s book, with its maps, assists one 
to understand the campaigns in Virginia and Maryland better than any 
one we have yet met with. Capt. Chesney writes as a military man, and 
it is for military men to judge of the value of his book. One who has 
never visited Woolwich-common, or smelt gunpowder in wrath has 
scarcely business to pronounce verdict for or against Capt, Chesney’s 
conclusions. We have only to say to those who have girt the sword to 
the thigh, read .what Capt. Chesney has written about Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Natural Phenomena, the Genetic Record, and the Sciences, arranged and 
compared. By ALexanDER M‘Donatp. (Longman and Co, 16moa 
pp. 197.)—We began, as usual, to read this book with a will, and to give 
a fair account of it, but were fairly broken down by its neology. One 
can’t, even after lcaving a University, always be referring to lexicons and 
dictionaries to explain another man and make his language popular. We 
had marked more than one passage of this book to show the facility of the 
pen, and how it may bother human understanding. Perhaps the author 
will thank us for one of the best passages of his book : ; 

There are two distinct species of form, that of the curve and the straight line, 
or the forms characteristic of or pertaining to the fluid, which are those of the 
curve, circle, and sphere, and the forms characteristic of rigidity, or those of the 
straight line, triangle, and tetraedron. A fluid with a monocentral tendency 
and a void is the active subordinate agent of variety, whilst that of atomic 
rigidity is that of passive or translatorv power. The atom itself cannot remain 
in a void; it must be maintained there by a proportionate amount of the 
monocentral fluid or vivic force. The atom being balanced but not monocentral 
in its outline, tends to maintain the vivie fluid in a restless state of activity, and 
this in ratio to the size and relative inclination of the atomic outline. Size 
being equal, a regular nitrogenic particle requires less vivic force to maintain it 
in the centre than an oxygenic particle. 

If the reader: can tell us the drift of the author, we shall be obliged to 
him. And so also at page 172: 

Taking the term ovate, and remembering that as much as ovate is convex, so 
is cordate concave, the harmonic rendering is sphere, spheroid, ellipse, ellipsoid, 
ovoid, undulated or drupacious ovoid, torrid or bi-spherical ovoid, then separa- 
tion into two spheres, as the upper C. 

We quote no more. May Mr. Alexander M‘Donald have all the success 
in his book he may desire, 

A Modern French Grammar, By Lion Conransgau. (Longmans, 
pp. viii. 300.)—The sale of three large editions would seem to be sufficient 
warrant for M. Contanseau’s book without any additional recommenda- 
tion; but we cannot refrain from bestowing upon it a few words of praise. 


’ Itis concise, and at the same time perspicuous. This new edition has 


been entirely remodelled, so as to render it better adapted for general use 
than the preceding editions, which were drawn up with an especial view 
to the wants of M, Contanseau’s own pupils at Addiscombe, 

Annotated Summary of Lord Bacon’s Two Books of the Proficience and 
Advancement of Learning. With numerous Extracts from the Work, and 
Specimens of Examination Questions. By the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A, 
(Longmans. pp. 97.)—This students’ edition of Bacon’s admirable essay 
on the advancement of learning, is intended for the use of candidates 
preparing for public examinations. The notes are very ample, and are 
well suited to make this classic intelligible to the student. 

An Essay on the Improvement of Time and other Literary Remains. By 
Joun Foster, Author of “Essay on Decision of Character,” &c, 
(Jackson and Walford. 12mo.)—John Foster is too well known to re- 
quire panegyric notice from modern critic. He was honest in all he said 
and did, and his writings have had their legitimate result on the “ youth 
of nations,” so far as they have trained them into manliness of thought 
and logical sequence of action. The present generation, great and small, 
have been called on “to improve time.” What is time? What is a 
one pound note? ‘Time is more precious than the bank-note, and 
those who would know all its preciousness must read the present 
thoughtful volume. We arise from the perusal of this and similar 
volumes with a sigh. We feel that we have done nothing, we learn that 
we can do something for humanity. 

Sir Aberdour ; or, the Sceptic: a Romaunt. By Wa ter P, J. Purcett, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple. Cantos III. andIV. (Pickering. pp. 147.) 
—This is the second and, we presume, concluding part (for Sir Aberdour 
dies in the last line) of a sketch metaphysico-natural-historico-poetical 
of a sceptic’s conversion from pantheism. The following simile is pretty: 

There is an insect of the pool, Destroys its beauty for the time, 

At once unclean and beautiful, How like is man! as bright a thing... . 

Which on the water’s surface plays The fairy shrimp doth rise again, 

When calm is day and bright its rays; Doth wash its slimy filth away; 

But let a shadow or a breath And so may man if he will deign 

Be seen or felt it dives beneath, To ponder well on life, and pray 

And, wallowing in the filthy slime, For grace to govern and obey. 

Moses; or, the Zulu? By the Rev. W. Wicxzs, M.A. : with a Preface 
by the Rev, J. C, Ryxu, B.A.—These two reverend brethren have made 
common cause against Bishop Colenso; one, by the ingenious device of 
making “the Word of God explain itself,” disposes (to his own perfect 
satisfaction) of the Bishop’s objections ; and the other, though he declines 
“to be responsible for every critical remark which the work contains,” 
introduces it with a flourish of trumpets. The title is a very singular 
one, for, if it is to mean anything, it ought to mean that if Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch the Zulu did; which we imagine Bishop Colenso 
does not maintain. We are told that the evil which has befallen the 
Church is in consequence of a deaf ear having been turned to “the warn- 
Ings of the Record newspaper,” which no doubt saw ina trance the particular 
bg alluded to in the title putting the arithmetical Bishop out of his 

eckoning, 

The Indoor Gardener. By Miss Marine. (Longmans. pp. xix., 274.) 
—A very useful little book upon a very charming subject, with a beautiful 
frontispiece, on which glow the flowers “ most abundant in conservatories 
during the month of April,” by Mr. Noel Humphreys. 
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Beauties of Tropical Scenery. By the Anthor of “The Nuptials of 
Barcelona.” (Robert Hardwicke. pp. x. 129.)—Something of the glow, 
something of the grace, something of the colour of those glorious scenes 
amongst which the verses were written has been caught by the author of 
these pleasant poems. There is no lack of ardour in the amatory 
passages, e.g. : 

Nor did the witchery of the hour, 

The solitude—the scene—the time— 

Exert unfelt their melting power 

On the soft heiress of the clime. 

With every quicken’d impulse bent 

In innocent abandoment, 

Her lips, with ali the life of youth, 
It is worthy of Thomas Moore, 

We have also received: A Second Defence of the Queen's English. By 


Return'd each thrilling pledge of truth, 
As if, like rosy buds, they grew 

To those whose clinging print they drew. 
And rich Francisco's veins supply 

No ingots that in price can vie 

With the free soul-gifts Guzman won 
From that fair daughter of the sun. 


G. Washington Moon, F.R.S.L. Hatchard and Co.) — Monthly Fruit of 


the Tree of Life; being Leaves for the Healing of the Nations. (Weymouth: 
John Brett.) —— The Pentateuch Proved to be True. By John Rodham 
Carr, LL.D. (Spottiswoode and Co.)—— Observations on some of the Causes 
of Infanticide. By George Greaves, M.R.C.S. (Manchester: Cave and 
Sever.) ——Past and Present Treatment of Roman Catholie Children in Scot- 
land, by the Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor. By Robert 
Campbell, Esq. (Williams and Norgate.)——Re/utation of Fallacious 
Arguments about the American Question. (W. Ridgway.)——The Polish 
Question from the English Point of View. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—— 
A Political Poor Relation. (W. Ridgway.)——Universalism and Eternal 
Punishment: a Theological Essay. By J. Gibson Cazenove, M.A. (J. and 
C. Mozley.) ——The Earl of Dudley and Her Majesty's Theatre. A Nar- 
rative of Facis addressed to the Patrons of the Opera, his Friends, and the 
Public generally. By B. Lumley. (Bosworth and Harrison.)——Speech of 
Lord Campbell in the House of Lords on the Right of the Neutral Powers to 
acknowledge the Southern Confederacy. (James Ridgway.) Chambers’s 
Handy Guide to Paris. (W. and R, Chambers.) The Student’s Chronological 
Maps. By Dr. Beale. No, 1, England. (Bell and Daldy.)——The 
Bromley Papers: a Series of Notes and Sketches. By Joseph A. Horner. 
(Job Caudwell.)——The Mystery of Money Explained and Illustrated by the 
Monetary History of England, from the Norman Conquest to the Present Time. 
(Walton and Maberly.) The Life and Death of the Ivish Parliament. A 
Lecture. By the Rigit Hon. James Whiteside. Part I. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, and Co.)-——The Discovery of the Metal Thallium. By 
William Crookes, F.R.S. (‘Taylor and Francis.) 

We have also received: A Description of Certain Dry Processes in Photo- 
graphy specially Adapted to the Use of the Tourist, with Supplementory Notice 
of Plans useful to the Scientific Missionary or Tourist. By George Kemp, 
M.D. (J. K. Davies.)——The State of the Medical Profession further Ex- 
emplified in a Fourth Series of Notes. By Edwin Lee, M.D. (W. J 
Johnson). 

Of New Editions, Reprints, we have received the sixty-first thousand of 
The History of England: From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By Maria Corner. (Dean and Son.)——A second edition of The Creed of 
Christendom ; its Foundations and Superstructure. By W. Rathbone Greg. 
(Triibner and Co.)——Of Stammering and Stuttering, their Nature and 
Treatment. By James Hunt, Ph.D. (Longmans), a fifth edition. 

Of Scientific and Technical Works we have received: A Popular 
Treatise on Photography. ‘Translated from the Frenchof D. Van Monck- 
hoven. By W. H. Thornthwaite. (Virtue Brothers, and Co.) 

Of Serial Works and Works issued in Parts, we have received Vols. III. 
and IV. of the Annals of the Warsof the Nineteenth Century. By the Hon. 
Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L. (John Murray.) Beeton’s Dictionary of 
Universal Information in Science, Art, and Literature. Parts LV. and LVI. 
Beeton’s Books of Home Games. Parts XVI. and XVII..——The Boy's 
Own Library. Parts XXVI. and. XXVII. (S. O. Beeton.)——Beeton’s 
Illuminated Family Bible. Part XXII. 

Of Magazines and Periodical Publications for July we have received: 
The Rose, The Shamrock, and the Thistle. —— Meliora.—-— The Assurance Maga- 
zine and Journal of Actuaries.——The Boy's Own Magazine.——The Popular 
Science Review.——The Medical Critic and Psychological Journal.——The 
Onion Review. 

Of magazines and periodical publications belonging to August we have 
received: Frazer's Magazine-——Temple Bar.——~Macmillan’s.——The Vic- 
toria Magazine.——Bentley’s Miscellany.x——The Cornhill Magazine.—— The 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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NOTABILIA, 


The memorial statue of the late Lord" Herbert of Lea, executed by the Baron 
Marcchetti, and erected at Salisbury, was inaugurated at Salisbury by Karl de 
Grey and Ripon, in the place of Lord Palmerston, who was compelled by indis- 
position to be absent. 

Mr. P. R. Morris has been elected by the Royal Academy a travelling student 
in the class of painting. 

A lerge number of artists, friends and admirers of the late Mr. Mulready, 
are collecting a sum of money for the purpose of erecting a memorial over his 
grave. The subscription will certainly be a very large one. 

The subscribers to the Art Union of London are about to offer a testimonial 
to the able secretaries who have served them so well and for so many years— 
Messrs. George Godwin and Pocock—not before it was time. 

The vacant R. A.’ships have been filled up by Messrs. Weeks, Boxall, and 
Frederick Goodall, Mr, Henry Le June is elected Associate. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have decided to hold another exhibition 
of wood carvings next year, and to offer prizes for competition, the particulars of 
which will be duly announced. 

The Royal Commission appointed to consider the best means of improving 
the Royal Academy has presented its report. It recommends that the forty 
Academicians should be raised to sixty, among whom should be eight 
architects and ten laymen; that the associates should be increased to thirty, 
and have a vote in the governing body; that the president should be elected 
by the governing body, and be assisted by a council of eleven; that an 
honorary class should be added of artists from «ll countries ; and that another 
should be formed of art workmen of distinguished eminence. ‘The academicians, 
moreover, are to exhibit only four pictures instead of eight, and the Academy 
jstere either have the whole of the National Gallery or migrate to Burliogton 

ouse. 
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By the death of William Mulready, R.A., the British School has lost one of 
its ablest exponents. He died suddenly, in consequence of the excitement 
which he had experienced in assisting at the removal of a son toa lunatic asylum. 
Mr. Mulready was born at Ennis, in Ireland, in 1886, and was consequently in 
the 77th year of his age. He became a Royal Academician in 1816, the year 
after the battle of Waterloo, and no one has more worthily maintained the 
credit of that dignity or of his art. 

The prizes for the Crystal Palace Art Union were drawn for on Thursday. 
The most important prizes were distributed as follows: The first prize, the 
marble bust of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, fell to the lot of 
Mrs. Young, of West-hill, Wandsworth; the second prize, which was a marble 


statuette of “ The Young Nurse,” by A. Munro, was gained by Mr. A. L. 
Robinson, of Tulse-hill; and the third, a life-sized marble bust of ‘ Evange- 
line,” by Felix Miller, was drawn by Mr. J. Foster, of Blunt Hall, Whetham. 
Both these works were exhibited, and were greatly admired. Majolica Jardi- 


nier vases and other prizes were also on view before the drawing. 

Mr. J. H. Foley’s beautiful work, ‘‘ The Boy at the Stream,” has been selected 
by the council of the Horticultural Society as the work to be purchased under the 
arrangement offered to sculptors contributing to the exhibition at the gardens— 
that the Society would purchase works to the extent of 5007. The selection is 
made by collecting the opinions of the members of the fine-art committee of the 
society, each of whom made a selection, and sent in an intimation of his choice 
by private letter to the Duke of Buccleuch, the president. By this means, Mr. 
Foley’s work was selected. 

A curious communication was sent in last week to the Academy of Sciences 
by M. Moran, in which he describes a method of his for obtaining direct photo- 
graphic impressions upon stone, and which he can afterwards print off. He 
first gives the stone a coating, applied in the dark, of a varnish composed of 
albumen and bi-chromate of ammonia. Upon this he lays the right 
side of the image to be reproduced, whether it be on glass, canvass, 
or paper, provided it be somewhat transparent. ‘This done, he exposes 
the whole to the action of light for a space of time varying between 
thirty seconds and three minutes, if in the sun, and between ten and 
twenty-five minutes, if in the shade, He then takes off the original image, 
and washes his stone, first with soap and water, and then with pure water 
only, and immediately after inks it with the usual inking-roller. The image is 
already fixed, for it begins to show itself in black on a white ground. He 
now applies gum-water, lets the stone dry, which is done in a few minutes, 
and the operation is complete; copies may at once be struck off by the common 
lithographic process. The process may be explained thus: The varnish has 
been fixed and rendered insoluble by the action of light wherever it could 
penetrate; but, on the contrary, all the parts of the varnish protected by the 
dark portions of the image still retain their solubility, and are, therefore, still 
liable to be acted upon by the soda and acid contained in the soap, of which 
they moreover retain a part of the substance. Hence the action produced on 
the stone is a combination of etching and lithography. ‘The advantages of the 
process may be briefly summed up as follow: Simplicity and rapidity in the 
operation, exactness in reproducing the design, no need of negative impressions 
on glass or paper, the positive original comes out positive, the original design or 
model is not spoilt during the process, and the cost is trifling, owing to the 
cheapness of the substances, 


The series of performances given by Madame Ristori at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre has been entirely successful. 

Mr. Alfred Mellon is about to repeat his experiment of a series of promenade 
concerts at the Floral Hall. His unrivalled band will of course be there. 
Mile. Carlotta Patti is also engaged, and will no doubt prove very attractive. 

Among the musical events of the month may be noted the successful appear- 
ance, at the Crystal Palace Concerts, of M. Lotto, a young Polish violinist of 
high excellence. 

Mr. Walter Montgomery has been playing Shakespearian parts at the 
Princess’s Theatre, with but moderate success. 

The affairs of the great Theatre-building Company, set on foot by Mr. 
Boucicault and assiduously be-puffed in some of the leading journals, have 
come into the courts to be wound up; the edifice, which was to revolutionize 
the whole face of theatrical architecture in England, turning out to have no 
foundation. 

Mr. Alfred Mellon is about to commence a series of promenade concerts at the 
Floral Hall. The seeson is somewhat inauspicious, on account of the absence 
from town of many of those who are wont to patronise that class of amuse- 
ments; but as Mr, Mellon has Mile. Carlotta Patti to offer, among other vocal 
temptations, and has his own excellent orchestra to aid him, success is scarcely 
problematical. 

The {Gte given at the Crystal Palace in aid of the funds of the Dramatic 
College has been as successful as usual. Most of the leading members of the 
histrionic profession attended, and worked with a zeal which proved that their 
hearts were in the work. The ladies who presided over the stalls were as 
energetic as ever; Mrs. Stirling, as usual, taking the lead as popular favourite. 
The exertions of Messrs. Toole and Paul Bedford were perfectly Herculean, for 
they not only played in a grand sensational drama, after the Richardson’s Show 
fashion, but they attracted thousands to a novel institution called the ‘‘ Paul-y- 
Toole-y-Technic Institution,” where these worthies delivered to grinning and 
admiring crowds some very original and amusing lectures on science and the 
fine arts. We have not yet heard what is the exact amount accruing to the 
funds of the College, as the result of the {éte, but we have no doubt that they 
will be considerable. 


Mr. W, Y. Sellar, Professor of Greek in the United College of St. Salvator 
and St. Leonard, St. Andrew’s, has been elected Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Edinburgh, in the place of Professor Pillans, resigned. 

The President of the Royal College of Physicians gave a soirée on Saturday, 
the 25th inst. It was attended by a numerous and distinguished body of gentle- 
men, and many curious novelties in science were exhibited for the amusement of 
the guests, 

The fifty-eighth general meeting of the British and Foreign School Society 
was lately held, under the presidency of Earl Russel], and attended by Lord 
Lyveden, Sir John Boileau, Professor Pillans, and many other leading friends 
of the society. The meeting was preceded by the usual annual examination of 
the pupils of the boys’ model school. The report paid a warm tribute to the 
late Lord Lansdowne, one of the vice-presidents of the society. The balance- 
sheet showed an income of 16,2051, and an expenditure less by the balance of 
114/. Some valuable remarks were made by the various speakers on the im- 
portance of giving the best possible education to the very poorest. The name 
of George Stephenson was adduced to show that millions would have been lost 
to this country had he not overcome the want of a good early education, and had 
not his son Robert, by his knowledge of mathematics, assisted his father to perfect 
inventions which otherwise would probably never have been perfected. ‘“ If 
that one mind had been left without something more than the ordinary training 
in reading and writing, it would bave made millions upon millions difference to 
the fortunes of this great country.” 














According to the last returns of the Committee of Council on Education, the 
total amount of Government grants for education, from 1839 to the close of 1862, 
amounted to 6,710,8632. Of this sum 4,039,333/7, was received by Church of 
England schools; 587,2797. by those connected with the British and Foreign 
School Society ; 308,113. to Wesleyan schools; 228,110/. to Roman Catholic 
schools; and the remainder to various smaller denominational schools. 

By a recent minute of Council a new class of examiners for the pupils of 
elementary schools is formed, called Inspectors’ Assistants. They are to be 
selected from the pupil teachers who have passed a successful training in a 
normal college, and who have also served a satisfactory probation in an elemen- 
tary school. They must be recommended by the inspector under whom they 
are to serve, and be under thirty years of age. The salary commences at 1001, 
per annum, with an annual rise of 102. ‘This plan was recommended in the 
report of the Commissioners on Education. 


Mr. Hume Greenfield has been elected assistant secretary to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, in the place of Dr. Norton Shaw, resigned. 

Although the heat of the weather during the past ‘month has been very 
extraordinary, the thermometer has shown several readings at the low ranges 
very unusual. On Saturday, the 18th the temperature fell below 30°, or two 
degrees below freezing point. Z 

At a recent meeting of the Geographical Society, the President announced 
that M. du Chaillu was about to undertake a new exploration into the interior 
of Africa. That adventurous Frenchman has resolved to go alone, and has 
embarked a large amount of capital in the necessary preparations, including the 
purchase of scientific instruments, and goods for barter and presents to natives, 
Previous to his departure M, du Chaillu sold off the remainder of his collections 
at Stevens’s Auction Rooms, King-street, Covent Garden. 

In a paper on the subject of the inundation of the Nile, Mr. Wm. Ferrell, in 
the American Journal of Science, states his conviction that it is by no means 
certain that Lake Nyanza, discovered by Captain Speke, having its southern 
limit in latitude 2 deg. 30 min. S., and longitude 33 deg. 30 min. E., and said by 
the natives to extend 300 miles in a northern direction, is the source of the Nile, 
Mr. Ferrell also dissents from Sir Roderick Murchison’s theory, that the annual 
inundation is due to the abundant discharge of water from this lake in the rainy 
season. After alluding to the great water-shed of the Oronoco and Amazon, 
due to a great rainy belt in South America, which is not stationary but vibrates 
with the seasons over nearly 1000 miles in latitude, he expresses his opinion 
that the inundation of the Nile may be caused in a similar manner. He con- 
siders that there is good ground to suppose the existence of a vibrating rainy 
belt in Africa, which would be between the parallels of 5 deg. and 7 deg. N, lati- 
tude from May to November. The great water-shed drained by the Blue Nile and 
its tributaries, embracing nearly all Abyssinia and also several important tribu- 
taries of the White Nile, is situated between these latitudes. Hence (he says) 
the immense amount of rain falling in this region during the rainy season must 
cause an inundation of the Nile, as it does of the Oronoco and Amazon. “The 
rainy belt, from November to May, is, perhaps, mostly south of the equator ; 
and the source of the Nile or some of its tributaries must enter into this belt 
during this season, or the Nile, flowing more than 1000 miles through a rainless 
region, from which it does not receive a single tributary, however small, could 
not be supplied with water.’’ This is an argument in favour of the hypothesis 
that the Nile has its source in Lake Nyanza, But Mr. Ferrell thinks “ that the 
water-shed of the lake would not be more than sufficient to supply the Nile at 
low water, and that, if ever the geography and meteorology of this region be 
well understood, the cause of the inundation of the Nile will be found in lati- 
tudes further north.” , 

Mr. Frank Buckland gives the following account of a sturgeon which has 
recently arrived alive at the Zoological Gardens: ‘‘ Srr,—Although we are well 
accustomed to the sight of sturgeons on the slabs of fishmongers’ shops, it is not 
often we have an opportunity of seeing them alive. A few days since one of these 
fish, about three feet long, was caught in a whitebait net near the mouth of the 
Thames, and brought alive to Billingsgate. It was bought by Mr. Charles, 
fishmonger, of Pimlico, who kept it some three days in a tank, and then sent it 
to the Zoological Gardens, where it now is. The fish seems in good health, all 
but a wound which has been made by a rope just above his tail. He looks not 
unlike a large jack in the water, but he swims in avery different way, the lower 
half of his body swaying about in the water with an almost serpentine action, 
implying swiftness in swimming and great power to hold his own in a rapid 
stream. As he swims along the bottom of the water he keeps his head close to 
the ground, and every now and then shoots out his great toothless telescopic 
mouth as if in search for food. The beard-like feelers underneath his pig- 
shaped nose are also perpetually at work, and no doubt they are of great use to 
him when groping his way among the rocks several fathoms under water. Mr. 
Bartlett and myself have had a consultation as to what to give him to eat, for 
he will not touch earth worms or small fish, and we have agreed to try him 
with water shells of various kinds, for having lately dissected the stomachs of 
several sturgeons, especially one, the property of Mr. Heck, of Portman-street, 
which was nine feet two inches long, weighed nearly 4 cwt., and contained no 
less than three large buckets full of caviare or roe, I have found the contents of 
the stomachs of sturgeons to be principally comminuted portions of shells, and 
occasionally sand worms. The live sturgeon is in a pond in front of the new 
Antelope-house, where he seems quite at home; he frequently comes into the 
shoal water of the margin of the pond, takes a great gulp of air, and retires 
again into the deep, while he keeps his little pig-like eye fixed with suspicion on 
the spectator.—FRANK BUCKLAND.” 





A Bohemian translation of Shakspeare’s drama is in the course of progress. 
eg the translators are the names of Fr. Doucha, J. Czejka, and J. B. 
Maly. 


A curious MS., on vellum, has recently been discovered at Vienna, contain- 
ing fifty treatises in Latin by Wycliff, one of which, ** De Officio Pastorale, 
has just been published by Professor Lechner. The Dean of St. Paul's, in his 
“ History of Latin Christianity,” says: ‘‘Two hundred of his treatises are sal 
to have been burned in Bohemia.” 

The Alexandra Park, on Muswell-hill, was inaugurated by a déjetiner given 
by the directors to their friends on Monday, the 20th of July, and was throw? 
open to the public on the Thursday following, when a grand flower-show and 
archery meeting were held. The company has secured 480 acres of the most 
picturesque ground in the neighbourhood of London, situate on Muswell-bill, 
in the parish of Hornsey, and about five miles from King’s-cross, on the Grea! 
Northern line. Wood Green station is immediately adjacent to a part of the 
estate, which contains a very beautiful variety of hill and dale, and possesses 
in some parts a remarkable show of beautiful timber. One very noble Spanish 
chesnut is described by Loudon in his “ Fruit Trees ;” and there are also som? 
very splendid specimens of the cedar of Lebanon. The company is understoo! 
to have purchased a large portion of the materials of the Great Exhibition 
building of 1862, part of which will be re-erected as a Crystal Palace, oné 
the monster domes being in the centre, with supplementary domes at 
wings. The other dome is to be erected as a palm-house. 
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The Eeyptian Institute of Alexandria has spontaneously elected Mr. J. Lewis 
Farley, F.S.S., author of the “ Resources of Turkey,” “ Two Years in Syria,” and 
other works, a member by acclamation, in consideration of the services he has 
long rendered to the literature, commerce, and finance cf Turkey and Egypt. 

The obituary of the month includes the name of the Marquis of Normanby, 
K.G., in the 67th year of his age. The late peer, besides his political writings, 
was the author of several works of merit, both in prose and verse; among 
others, ‘‘ Yes and No,” ‘ Matilda,” “ The Contrast,” and “ Clorinda.” 

The Archeological Institute is now holding its annual congress at Rochester, 
under the presidentship of the Marquis Camden. Many pleasant excursions 
have been already made to Malling Abbey, Knole, Cobham, and Leybourn 
Castle, and some excellent papers have been read, and a remarkably fine collec- 
tion of local antiquities has been got together at Rochester. 

The friends of Mr, Gruneisen and many of the members of the Conservative 
Land Association have subscribed, to testify their sense of his worth as a man 
of letters, a critic, and a journalist, as well as of the value of his services to the 
association, by presenting him with a handsome piece of plate. The banquet 
at _ the testimonial was presented took place at the Freemason’s Hall last 
week, 

The directors of the Crystal Palace have resumed their experiment of opening 
that establishment on Sunday. To accommodate the feelings of the residents 
in the neighbourhood, who object to large crowds thronging thither on that 
day, the number of gratuitous tickets issued has been limited to 12,000, divided 
between two Sundays. The next Sunday on which these tickets are to be 
issued will be the last Sunday in August. 

The following notice appeared in the London Gazette of the 14th of July :— 
“The Board of Trade have received a copy of a French Imperial decree, pro- 
viding that a Universal Exhibition of Agricultural and Industrial Productions 
shall take place at Paris in 1867, in the Palace of Industry, Carré de Marigny. 
The Exhibition will be opened on the 1st of May of that year, and will be closed 
on the 30th of September following. The productions of all nations will be 
admitted. A further decree will determine the conditions to be observed, and 
the nature of the various articles which will be admitted.” 

From the foundation of the British Museum, in 1753, to the 31st of March, 1863, 
the sum of 3,339,1777. has been expended on its maintenance and in purchases for 
the various collections. The number of visitors to the general collections at 
various periods will serve to show the progress of the institution. In 1805 the 
visitors were 11,989; in 1815, 34,409; in 1825, 127,643; in 1835, 289.104; in 
1845, 685,614; in 1851 (the first Exhibition year), 2,527,216; in 1862 (the 
second Exhibition year), 895,077. 

An influential committee, comprising most of the gentlemen interested in 
Shakespearian literature, has been formed, to arrange the tercentenary cele- 
bration of Shakespeare’s birthday at Stratford-upon-Avon next year. Objection 
might perhaps be taken to some of the names upon the committee, as belonging. 
to persons in no sense of the word literary; but the selection is, upon the whole, 
a good one. The Rev. J. O. Halliwell and Mr. Hepworth Dixon are the 
secretaries. 

Commenting upon the death of Lord Normanby, the Queen says:—‘‘ The 
name of Lord Normanby is one of the most conspicuous in the obituary of the 
week. His lordship was in his sixty-seventh year, and ever since he attained 
his majority (shortly after which he entered Parliament as member for Scar- 
borough) his career has been a public one. In 1831 he succeeded his father as 
Farl of Mulgrave, and took his seat in the House of Peers. Shortly after this 
he was appointed Captain and Governor-General of Jamaica, At subsequent 
periods of his career he was Ambassador at Paris and Envoy Plenipotentiary 
at Florence. His experience of Italian affairs did not lead him to coincide 
with some of the more advanced views now in vogue on the subject of Italy. 
He was no believer in the idea of ‘ United Italy,” and openly deplored the 
removai of ancient land-marks by unauthorised acts of violence. This oppo- 
sition to what is called public opinion drew upon Lord Normanby a considerable 
amount of ridicule and blame; but no one has so much as presumed to hint 
that his opinions, however unpopular they may have been, were anything but 
honest, and by many who have some right to form a judgment upon the 
matter, his lordship is regretted as a man of integrity and intelligence, and 
whose merits were greatly beyond the level of his public reputation.” 

Monday (July 20th) was a day long to be remembered at Winchester College, 
as the interesting annual ceremony of ‘* Domum” was combined with the 
opening of the new tower of the college chapel, called ‘‘ The Tower of the Two 
Wardens,” which has been erected at a cost of nearly 4000/., in memory of the 





late Rev. Daniel Williams, D.C.L., Warden of New College and Canon of 
Winchester, who died March 22, 1860, aged seventy-three; and the Rev. 
Robert Speckott Barter, B.C.L., Warden of Winchester College, who died 
Feb. 8, 1861, aged seventy. On Monday, at two o'clock, the prize recitations 
were delivered in the schoolroom. ‘The following roll of Wykehamists, for 
scholarships at New College, Oxford, was sent out in the afternoon :—Theodore 
Kensington, John Barrow Alen, Robert Campbell Moberly, Edgar Jacob, 
Frederick Dobree Teesdale. At four o’clock a dinner was given in the college 
hall, under the presidency of the warden; about one hundred sat down. At 
seven o'clock the meads and the adjoining quadrangle were filled with visitors 
of all classes to mix with the scholars and *‘ dons” in singing “* Domum.” The 
“ Domum ball” was given on Tuesday evening, under the patronage of the 
Hon. Lady Mildmay, Lady Kast, Mrs. T. W. Fleming, &c. ‘The summer 
holidays began on Tuesda 

The elevation of Mr. Monckton Milnes to the peerage under the title of Baron 
Houghton is scarcely to be accounted a literary event, and yet whatever befals 
the bard of ‘‘ The Flight of Time” can scarcely be otherwise than interesting to 
all men of letters. A writer in a recent number of Je Queen thus comments 
upon the great event :—‘ In a somewhat pretentious leading article the 7'imes 
announces Mr. Monckton Milnes’s promotion to the peerage. ‘The writer may 
well say that the transformation of the honourable member for Pontefract into 
Baron Houghton ‘ will take no one by surprise.’ The great event has been 
talked of any time this twelve mouths, and the only wonder has been that the 
‘eminent services’ of the honourable gentleman have not been so rewarded 
before. To be sure, when one comes to inquire into the exact nature of those 
services it is not particularly easy to find an answer. ‘The writer in the 7imes, 
whilst he congratulates Mr. Milnes upon his elevation, takes great pains to explain 
to him that it is not for any very remarkable merits of his own that he has been 
sohonoured. Indeed he tells him very openly that itis not because he possesses any 
of the ‘titles’ of honour ‘in a transcendant degree’ that he is to be raised 
to the Upper House. ‘Mr. Milnes,’ continues the writer, ‘does not belong to 
the highest rank of poets, or statesmen, or philanthropists, or economists.’ It 
is possible that the late Member for Pontefract will not thank his eulogist very 
warmly for all this faint praise; but the truth of the ‘damnation’ is not easil y 
to beimpugned. Mr. Milnes’s chief political feature has been his utter subser- 
viency to the Premier at all times and in all seasons, a fidelity of partisanship 
which won for him from Punch the appropriate nick-name of ‘the bottle- 
holder’s bottle-holder.’ Shall we be very far wrong in thinking that it is quite 
as much for this as for his services as a poet, a statesman, a philanthropist, or 
an economist, that this honour has come upon him.” 


Ar MaApAme TussAup's, the recently added effigy of the earliest English 
reformer of the Church, Wicklif, has attracted considerable attention, and has, 
moreover, increased the reputation of the artist by whom the bust has been 
modelled. It is authentic, having been taken from an illuminated book of 
devotion, fortunately still extant. The costume is very correct, viz., that of a 
Doctor of Divinity of the fifteenth century. It is very fortunate that there are 
many such portraits of the eminent man by whom this country has been ren- 
dered famous, still extant in the royal collection, in public collections, and in 
the libraries of private collectors; and it is also fortunate that artists exist 


who have the talent and the industry to make proper use of them. ‘This efligy , 


should be seen by all; it will bear the closest inspection, and the most rigid 
criticism. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


IR,—As I am engaged on a “Life of Herod the Great,” I shall be much 
obliged if you will permit me, through your columns, to as‘ for information 
as to the means by which that king managed to raise such sums of money as 
must have been required for the building of his cities, temples, gymnasium, 
theatres, restoration of the Temple in his own Jand, and for all the baths, 
porticoes, &c., &e., built by him in Antioch, Damascus, and elsewhere? He 
seems to have done all this withoat impoverishing his subjects—rather the 
reverse; and at his death bequeathed large sums of money to the Roman 
Emperor, Empress, and others. 
If any representation of Herod the Great is extant on coin, medal, or pot- 
tery, I shall be much obliged to any one who will have the goodness to direct 
me where to see it.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., J. Hawkins Simpson. 





Alstonfield, Ashbourne, J uly 25, 1863. 





BOOK 


NEWS: = 


A BOOKSELLER'S RECORD AND AUTHOR'S AND PUBLISHER'S REGISTER. 





ULY IS THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE DULL SEASON 
IN LITERATURE, and no one, therefore, need feel surprised 
at the somewhat meagre list of books issued during the past month. 
In Grograpny and Travet we have Captain Knight’s “ Diary of a 
Pedestrian in Cashmere;” Mr. Samuel Butler’s “First Year in 
Canterbury Settlement, New Zealand;” Mr. Edmund Kirke’s “ My 
Southern Friends,” an account of plantation life in the Confederate 
States; Mr. Lacy’s ‘‘ Sights and Scenes in our Fatherland,” father- 
land being Ireland; Mr. George Tugwell’s ‘North Devon Scenery 
Book;” and Mr. Spencer T. Hall’s ‘‘ Days in Derbyshire.” 

In Hisrory and Biocraruy there have appeared ‘‘ A History of 
the Egyptian Revolution from the Period of the Mamelukes to the 
Death of Mohammed Ali,” by Mr. A. A. Paton; “ Chronicles of the 
Mayors and Sheriffs of London from 1188 to 1274;” ‘ Mankind in 
any Ages,” a kind of universal history, by Mme. Von Oldekop ; 
“A Military View of the Recent Campaigns in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia,” by Captain Chesney; and ‘ Victor Hugo, a Life related by 

¢ who has Witnessed it,” namely, Mme. Hugo. 

Under Genera Lrrvratuse we may enumerate “ A History of 
Christian Names,” by Miss Yonge; “The Races of the Old World, 
4 Manual of Ethnology,” by Mr. C. L. Brace; ‘‘ Dreamthorp,” a 
Volume of essays by Mr. Alexander Smith ; ‘“ Railways in theKast,” by 
Mr. W. Davies Haskoll ; ‘Commercial Treaties with France and 
Belgium,” with tables for conversion of prices, weights, and mea- 





sures, and other information, by Mr. Murray, a gentleman associated 
with Mr. Cobden in his negotiations with France; ‘ Mesehon, or 
Illustrations of the Runic Literature of Scandinavia ;” ‘ Haunts of 
the Wild Flowers,” by Anne Pratt; ‘ Exotics, or English Words 
from Latin Roots,” by Dean Hoare; “Home Walks and Holiday 
Rambles,” by the Rev. C. A. John’s; and “The Smoker's Text- 
book,” by Mr. Hamer, a tiny volume in 64mo., printed in exquisite 
ruby type at Leeds. } 

In Fiction we have ‘“* Romola,” by Miss Evans, reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine; ‘Mary Lyndsay,” by Lady Emily Ponsonby ; 
‘False Positions, or Sketches of Character.” by Mrs, Bernal 
Osborne; “Sir Everard’s Daughter,” by Mr. J. Cordy Jeaflreson, 
reprinted from the Universal Magazine; “Twice Lost 3” “* Three 
Lives in One ;” and “ A Country Visit.” ; 

In Porrky there have appeared “ Behind the Veil,” by the Hon. 
Roden Noel ; ‘‘ Lancashire Songs,” by Mr. Edmund Waugh; and 
the second volume of Messrs. Clark and Wright’s Cambridge edition 
of Shakespeare. 

In Totoey, we have “The Gospel of the Pentateuch,” a volume 
of parish sermons by the Rev. Charles Kingsley; ‘*‘The Pharoah of 
the Exodus, an Examination of the Modern Systems of Egyptian 
Chronology,” by Mr. D. W. Nash; a third and fourth volume of the 
‘Collected Works of Theodore Parker,” edited by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe ; “ Portraits from the Bible” (chiefly from New Testa 
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ment), by the Rev. Ashton Oxenden ; “ Egyptian Mythology and 
Egyptian Christianity, with their Influences on the Opinions of Modern 
Christendom,” by Mr. Samuel Sharpe ; *t Lyra Eucharistica, Hymns 
and Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient and Modern, with other 
Poems,” edited by the Rev. O. Shipley; “The Holy Gospels, 
transiated from the Original Greek,” the spurious passages expunged, 
the doubtful bracketed, and the whole revised after the text of Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, and others, with notes and 
critical appendix by Mr, G. W. Brameld; *“ Elijah the Prophet; or, 
Past, Present, and Future.” by the Rev. Samuel Garratt; ‘ Annals 
of Evangelical Nonconformity in the County of Essex, from the time 
of Wycliffe to the Restoration, with Memorials of the Essex Ministers 
who were ejected or silenced in 1660-62,” by Mr. T. W. Davids ; and 
** A Commentary, Critical, Exegetical, and Doctrinal, on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians,” with a revised Translation by Mr. G. J. 
Gwynne. 





Mr, Murray bas in preparation “ A Hand-book for Ireland,” from original 
survey and journeys in that country. 

“A New Lire or Cicero,” by Mr. William Forsyth, author of “ Horten- 
sius,” is announced, 

Tue DrAn or Exy, Dr. Goodwin, is writing a Life of Bishop Mackenzie, 
who died last year in his African Mission. 

An edition of Bishop Burnet’s History of the Reformation, in six volumes, 
edited by the Rev. N. Pocock, is preparing for publication by Mr. J. H. Parker. 

“Tre ADVENTURES OF ANDREW DEVERELL in New Guinea and on the 
Spanish Main,” is announced by Mr. Bentley. 

: Mr. JAMES SAMUELSON has retired from the editorship of the Popular Science 
Review. 

Tne Works or THE LATE Str BENJAMIN Bropie are to be collected into 
two volumes and edited by Mr. Charles Hawkins. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Smit is engaged on an edition of Burns’s Poems, to 
which he will prefix a biography and criticism of the poet. 

Tne Rey. Georce W, Cox is about to add to his series of classic stories, 
‘© Tales of Thebes and Argos.” 

Mr. Davin Row anp has in the press, “An Inquiry Concerning the 
Existence of Laws of Nature as the Foundation of Morals.” 

Mr. LAwrence, author of “ Guy Livingstone,” is about to turn his American 
experiences to account in a volume entitled “ Border and Bastile.” It will be 
published by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 

“Tut BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE SourH, from Ball Run to Fredericksburg,”’ 
described by a Southern combatant, will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

“ Tut Procressiontst, a Journal of Progress in Science, Literature, and 
Religion,” edited by the Rev. G. B. Porteous, a Swedenborgian preacher, com- 
mences life this month, 

‘* CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A NEw History or PartntinG 1N ITAty,” 
derived from historical researches in the archives of Italy, as well as from an 
actual inspection of the works of art in that country, by Signor Cavalcaselle 
and Mr. J. E. Crowe, is announced by Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Bertan Borrterp, M.P., bas two bibliographical volumes in the press, of 
which only 240 will be printed—1st, “* Notes on the Monastic Libraries of Kng- 
Jand;” and 2nd, ‘* Notes on the Private Libraries of England from the Ninth 
to the Nineteenth Centuries.” 

Tue “ GeoLogioat Skercues,” by Mr, John Taylor, which have appeared 
from time to time in the literary supplement of the Manchester Weekly Times, 
are about to be collected and republished in a handsome volume, with illustra- 
tions, and in a considerably extended form. 

Cuxss,—Mr. Richard Simpson, of King William-street, Charing-cross, has 
just issued a valuable catalogue of books on the origin, history, and practice of 
the game of chess, from the earliest period to the present dav, comprising most 
of the celebrated works of ancient and modern chess writers, English and foreign, 
including a portion of the collection of a well-known veteran chess player and 
author, and which is well worth preservation by all who are interested in the 
literature of chess. 

Tur Four Ancient Books or WALEs, containing the Kymric Poems attri- 
buted to the Bards of the Sixth Century, edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Mr. William F. Skene, is announced by Messrs. Edmonston and 
Douglas, in two volumes. The first part will contain a Historical Introduction 
and an English Version of these Ancient Poems, prepared for this work by 
eminent Welsh scholars, who have kindly given their assistance. Part II. 
will contain the Original Text of the Poems as contained in the Four Ancient 
Books, viz., ‘* The Black Book of Caermarthen,” « MS. of the twelfth century ; 
“The Book of Aneurin,” a MS. of the thirteenth century; “The Book of 
Taliessin,” a MS. of the early part of the fourteenth century; and “The Red 
Book of Tergest,” a MS. transcribed in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
with a description and facsimiles of the MSS. The first three MSS. will be 
mses entire, but the Poems merely will be extracted from “ The Red Book of 

ergest.’ : 

Mary JAne.—Mr. William Howitt, in a letter published in the Morning 
Star, replying to his reviewers in tho Quarterly and Blackwood's Magazine, in 
the matter of Spiritualism, announces the publication of a curious book, en- 
titled ‘* Mary Jane.” He writes:— And now, sir, I come to a most extraor- 
dinary fact. A gentleman of high scientific and chemical knowledge living at 
this moment in London, a professed and out-and-out materialist; a man who 
does not believe in any soul or spirit; that he has got any soul or spirit him- 
self; who believes only in matter and its properties, has sate down and practi- 
cally searched into the alleged spiritual phenomena, and has just printed, 
though not yet published, a book under the odd title of ‘* Mary Jane,” in which 
he announces that every one of the so-called spiritual phenomena is real; that 
he and bis wife have obtained them all, and more than all. That this intelli- 
gence, which he calls Mary Jane, but which he imagines only an emanation of 
matter, has given safe and most intelligent messages through them; has played 
admirably on a guitar, time after time, simply laid on his wife’s knee, who is 
wholly ignorant of music; bas moved tables, lifted about a sheet of zinc three 
or four feet in diameter, folded up an oil cloth table-cover and carried it away 
into another room, and, most wonderful of all, has giving them a number of 
coloured drawings by merely laying sheets of paper on the floor, and after that, 
by shutting up blank sheets in a box, closing it, and pasting paper over the 
opening; and gentlemen present, to test the fact, then writing their names all 
over the paper so pasted on to prevent any possibility of the box being opened 
without detection. Yet, out of this box six coloured drawings at once bave 
been produced in the presence of these gentlemen; and still further, that Mary 
Jane promises to give them others in an iron chest locked with a Chubb’s lock. 
I shall go no further into detail, because the book is already printed and mus 
Pa see the light.” P a3 
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A ManuaL or THe METALLoIDs, by Mr. James Apjohn, is about to ba 
a to Messrs, Longman’s series of Manuals of the Experimental and Natural 
sciences, 

Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD has two volames just ready, entitled “A Book 
for the Beach.” 

Veron, a novel in three volumes, will be published immediately by Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett. E 

Tue Lonpon GAzETTE last year retnrned in gross proceeds 19,1597. to the 
Government, 

Exeter seems unable to sustain a daily newspaper. The Western Expross 
recently started there has just expired. 

Mr. Mark Lemon is compiling a jest book for Macmillan’s Golden Treasury 
Series of Books. 

Caprain Mayne Rerp is getting up a Manual for the Game of Croquet. It 
will be published by Mr. Skeet. 

Miss F, Power Conse, who has recently been travelling in the East, has 
a volume nearly ready, entitled ‘‘ The Cities of the Past.’ 

Tue Gazetre or BANKRUPTCY has come to an end, in spite of the support 
rendered by official advertisements. 

Mr. H. J. Byron has started a new comic paper, called the Comic News, 

A New Arremrt, we hear, is to be made in October to start a penny daily 
newspaper in London. 

A NarRATIVE OF TRAVELS AND DiscovertEs in the Kingdoms of Siam, 
Cambojia, and Lao,” by the late Henri Monot, edited by his brother, will be 
published in the course of the winter by Mr. Murray. 

Messrs. BLACKWoop AND Sons have in preparation an edition of Professor 
Aytoun’s “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” illustrated by Mr. Joseph Noel 
Paton and Mr. Waller H. Paton. 

Mr. Francis Fry, of Bristol, has beew presented by the Emperor of Russia 
with a copy of the Code Sinaiticus, on account of his labours in producing a 
facsimile of Tyndale’s New Testament. 

Dr. Emit ScHLAGINTWEIT has a volume in the press on Buddhism in Thibet, 


with an account of the Buddhist systems prevailing in India. A folio of 
illustrations will accompany the volume. 
Tue Nortu British Review has once more changed hands. Messrs, Ed- 


mondston and Douglas will henceforth publish it instead of Messrs. T. and T. 
Clark. 

A NEw and thoroughly revised edition of Mr. P. L. Simmonds’s useful Dic- 
tionary of Trade Products, Commercial Terms, and Moneys, Weights, and 
Measures of all Nations (Routledge and Co.), has just been issued, with an ex- 
tensive supplement, giving many hundred new technical word and trade terms. 

Magor RickarpD, the Inspector of Mines for the Argentine Republic, has just 
ready for publication “‘A Mining Journey across the Great Andes, with Ex- 
plorations in the Silver Mining Districts of the Provinces of San Juan and 
Mendoza, and a Journey across the Pampas to Buenos Ayres.” 

Mr. Joun PLummer, the lame poet of Kettering, has won the first prize of 
201. recently offered for the best Essay ‘‘On the advantages accruing to the 
Nation, collectively and individually, from its possession of the Colonies, con- 
sidered in Economical, Political, and Moral Points of View.” The adjudica- 
tors were: Sir Henry Young, late Governor of Tasmania, the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, and Stephen Walcot, Esq., one of H, M. Emigration Commissioners. 

Mr. THomas LoncMAn’s edition of the New Testament, illustrated from 
Missal-paintings and works of the Old Masters, with borders, ornaments, and 
initial letters. all copied from illuminated MSS. of the best period, under the 
care of Mr. Henry Shaw, will probably make its appearance before the close of 
the present year. Only 250 copies are to be struck off of the first edition in 
quarto, the subscription price to which is ten guineas. It will probably be the 
most perfect specimen of combined skill of printer and wood engraver ever pro- 
duced in this country. 


THE PROSPECTUS has been published of a monthly magazine, to be called’ 


‘The Chinese and Japanese Repository,” and the object of which is to be to 
collect and convey all sorts of information, scholarly, political, and commercial, 
respecting China and Japan; also respecting the countries of Transgangetic 
India—to wit, Burmab, Pegu, Siam, Cambodia, Annam, and Cochin China— 
and the islands of Borneo, Java, Sumatra, &c. A want for such a periodical is 
said now to exist. Theeditor of the new periodical is to be Professor Summers 
of King’s College, London; and among the subscribers and contributors an- 
nounced are Sir John F. Davis, late H. M.’s Plenipotentiary in China, Sit 
Rutherford Alcock, Captain Sherard Osborne, and Colonel Sykes. 

Tue Lisrary oF THE LATE Mr. Tuomas H. Bucks, author of “ The 
History of Civilisation in England,’ was sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son last month. Many of the books were enriched with manuscript notes and 
with references, showing Mr. Buckle’s diligence in reading and noting fac's 
likely to be of uso for his publication. The works containing manuscript 
memoranda realised large prices, though most of the annotations were 
only references to passages intended to be cited. As a specimen of the 
prices, we quote the following: Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, by Dyce, 
41, 4s.; Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 102. 5s.; Arcbeolo- 
gia, 16/. 5s.; Archaica and Heliconia, 5/. 7s. 6d.; Asiatic Researches, 131; 
Biographia Britannica, 31. 13s. 6d.; Biographie Universelle, 30/.; British 
Association Reports, 5/. 6s.; Brydges’s British Bibliographer, 4/. 12s.; 
Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 5/. 17s. 6d.; Chalmers’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, 26/.; Churcbill’s Poetical Works, 17. 16s.; Collection des 
Mémoires relatifs & I’Histoire de France, par Petitot et De Monmerqué, 230. 10s.; 
Bruce and Wallace, 3/. 15s.; Concilia, 61. 63.; Comte, Cours de Philosophie 
Positive, 41. 12s.; Descartes, Ciuvres, 41. 7s.; Dibdin’s Decameron, 81. 105.5 
Dryden’s Works, 4/. 11s.; Fichte’s Werke, 3/. 16s.; Edda Saemundina, 4l. 4s.; 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, 16/.; Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, in one volume, 
61. 10s.; Greene’s Dramatic Works, 1/.12s.; Grote’s History of Greece, 8h; 
Guizot, Histoire de Ja Civilisation, 8/. 8s.; Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
Introduction to Literature, and View of the Middle Ages, 161 7s. 6d. ; Heeren’ 
Historical Works, 35/.; Ben Jonson’s Works, 91. 12s.; Koran, by Sale, 131,; 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 12/.; Harleian Miscellany, 12/.10s.; Halliwell’s Dictionary 
of Archaisms, with a few additional words in MS., 71. 10s.°; Raynouard, Choix 
des Troubadours, 77. 10s.; Lingard’s England, 91. 15s.; Macaulay’s England, 
5l. 15s.; Massinger's Plays, 4/. 6s.; Mill’s Political Economy, i. vit 
Milman’s History of Christianity, 5/. 10s.; Mosheim’s Ecelesiastica 
History, in one volume, 4/. 4s.; Prichard’s Researches, 12/.; Prideaux’s Cot 
nection, 3/.; Retrospective Review, 6/. 10s.; Shadwell’s Works, 31. 3s. ; Smiths 
Wealth of Nations, in one volume, 12/.; State Trials, 127. 10s.; Stryp#s Works, 
74. 128. 6d.; Surtees Society’s Publications, 5/. 7s. 6d.; Turner's History ° 
England, 6/. 2s, 6d. ; Voltaire, ~CEuvres, 7/. 10s. ; Webster's Dramatic Works, 
81. 10s.; Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar’s Dramatic Works, 10 
one volume, 5/. 15s. ; Somers’s Tracts, 14/.; Zend-Avesta, avec des Rémarques 

ar Anquetil Du Perron, 4/. 6s.; Stow’s London, 6/. 15s.; Taylor the Water- 

oet’s Works, imperfect, 62.103. It was, however, in the common run of arth 
cles, which usually sell for a few shillings, that the MS. notes told to advat- 
tage, as in most instances these ind competitors to run each other to very 
high prices. The total amount realised was 1886/, 188. 
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Sir Ruruerrorp Axcock has in the press “Familiar Dialogues in 
Japanese.” 

A Lire or Mutreapy, compiled from papers to be contributed by those 
who knew him, by Mr. Cole, is projected. 

A SECOND SERIES of Lectures on the Science of Language, by Professor Max 
Miller, is announced by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

TuE Literary Times, the penny critical paper, has been sold by Mr. Boosey, 
the music publisher, to Mr. Maclean, the proprietor of Jun. 

Mr. Apam Buck, M_P., has given notice of his intention to bring in next 
session of Parliament a Bill for the Consolidation and Amendment of the Laws 
of Copyright. 

“Tur Current Gorp and Silver Coins of all Countries,” with facsimiles of 
the Coins by Mr. Leopold C. Martin is preparing for publication by Messrs. 
Triibner and Co. 

Mrs. BERNAL Ossorne’s volumes of sketches entitled, ‘‘ False Positions,” 
which it was stated were withdrawn from publication, made their appearance 
in the course of last month. 

Tur Rev. J. HANNAn’s Bampton Lectures for 1863 on “The Relation be- 
tween the Divine and Human Element in Holy Scripture” will be published 
shortly by Mr. Murray. 

Dr. REVILLE's recentlv published ‘‘ Manual of Religious Instruction,” will 
shortly appear in an English translation, with the sanction and under 
the _— of the learned author. It will be published by Messrs. Simpkin 
and Co. 

Mr. WILLIAM MEnztrs, resident deputy surveyor of Windsor-park, is now 
engaged on a History of Windsor Park and Forest. It will be published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co., in imperial folio, with a map and twenty large 
photographs. 

Mr. MuLreApy’s biography written by Goodwin in 1805, and entitled 
“Tbe Looking-Gless: a True History of the Early Years of an Artist, calen- 
lated to awaken the emulation of Young Persons of both Sexes in the Pursuit 
of every Laudable Attainment, particularly in the Cultivation of the Fine Arts, 
by Theopilus Marcliffe,” is, we hear, likely to be reprinted. 

THe Rac Cotvectine Bricapre.—The first annual meeting has been held 
at Radley’s Hotel. The report, which was very encouraging, stated that with 
only four trucks the boys had in nine months, up to Christmas last, collected 
upwards of eighty tons of rags and refuse, besides 50,000 bottles ; that house- 
holders regarded the operation very favourablv; and there was little doubt, if 
funds were supplied, the movement would gradually extend over the metropolis, 
finding employment for many hundreds of boys. The committee state that 
with ten trucks the first dep6t would be self-supporting ; and to accomplish this, 
about 2507. more is wanted, each truck requiring a trading capital of 502. 

Copyricut In CAraLocurs.—Mr. J. C. Hotten. of Piccadilly, has succeeded 
in obtaining an injunction from Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood to restrain 
Mr. Arthur from making extracts from his catalogues of second-hand books, 
An affidavit was made by a well-known bookseller and publisher on behalf of 
Mr. Arthur, stating that it was once “a practice of his own” to cut out good 
descriptions and notes from whatever catalogues he might find them in, and use 
them for his own purposes; but Sir W. Page Wood pertinently rema'ked that 
the practice was a bad one, and must be stopped. The Vice-Chancellor, how- 


” 


~ ever, went further, observing that if an auctioneer issued a mere catalogue or 


list of wine, giving the quantities, brands, vintages, &c., and another auctioneer 
issued a simitar list, and it could be shown (as in the present instance) that one 
list was compiled from the other, the original compiler would have an undoubted 
tight to restrain the imitation. QOne catalogue, be added, would confuse and 
interfere with the circulation of the other, and the second list should be re- 
=. The decision is an important one, and is likely to lead to fruitful 
results, 

LirerAry Girt TO THE CorPorATION or Lonpon.— The library of the 
Dutch church in Austin Friars has been presented to the Corporation of the 
city of London, as an addition to their own fine library at Guildhall. The 
library includes a very interesting collection of manuscript Jetters of the early 
ecclesiastical reformers; among others of Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Bucer, Peter 
Martyr, Grindal (Archbishop of Canterbury), and John Fox the Martyr- 
ologist (so-called); also, letters of the principal founders of the Dutch Republic, 
including the Prince of Orange (afterwards William III.), Sir Philip de Marinix, 
Connt d’Aldegonde, the admiral of the Dutch fleet. One batch alone contains 
272 original letters to Abraham Ortelius, geographer to Philip II. of Spain; 
portrait etchings of Albert Durer by himself, Ortelius Christopher Plantin 
(printer of the Polyglot Bible), Cardinal Ximenes, Gerard Mercator, William 
Camden, Dr. John Dee (physician to Quzeu Elizabeth), Lord Burleigh, the 
Earls of Leicester, Sussex, and Lincoln, several of the English bishops of those 
times, and of the Lord Mayors of London. The principal part of the library 
consists of early theological works in Latin, German, Dutch, and English, 
good editions of the classics, iJluminated Bibles, Blaew’s view of the different 
Continental States in 1649, and embassy to China in 1670; in all about 2000 
volumes, and with the old fittings complete. 


AUSTRALIA.—A New Press Law.—There seems likely to be a lively 
agitation in Victoria over a Bill which Mr, Ireland has introduced to Parliament, 
toamend and consolidate the law relating to newspapers. The measure revives 
some of the stronger provisions of the law as it formerly existed in the colony. 
It makes the editors and proprietors, as well as the publishers, of public journals 
responsible at law for what they write and print: requires that the sureties to 
be found shall be substantial; that notice shall be given in the Gazette of the 
names of those sureties; and that non-compliance with the provisions of the 
Act shall be deemed a misdemeanour, punishable by six months’ imprisonment. 

The Melbourne Argus is strongly opposed to the Bill, and in a leader, “* warns 
Mr. Ireland that any attempt to restrict the liberty of the press will recoil on 
his own head, and on that of the Government who may dare to approve of his 
conduct. It is impossible but that the whole Press of Victoria will be of one 
mind on this question. We are bound not to permit this Bill to become law, as 
We shall be bound to violate and to evadeit, if by any accident it does become 
law, through the negligence or the treachery of the representatives of the people.” 


NEW ZEALAND.—There are now no less than six daily newspapers in New 
Zealand, namely, the Daily Times, the Telegraph, and the Evening News, in 
Dunedin ; the Southern Cross and New Zealander in Auckland ; and the Press 
inChristchurch. We are not quite certain that, in addition to these, there is 
not a small daily paper published at the Dunstan diggings. Of these, several 
are old-established journals, but they all date their daily issue within the last 
fifteen months, and, excepting the Otago Daily Times and Telegraph, their pub- 
lication in a daily form is of quite recent date. The newspapers published in 
New Zealand now number twenty-three, besides those published at the Otago 
diggings, concerning which we have no accurate knowledge. Auckland bas 
three papers—two daily and one weekly; Taranaki, two weekly ; Hawke’s 

‘ay, two weekly ; Wellington, two semi-weekly, and one published three times 
4week; and Wanganui, one weekly. Nelson has two semi-weekly papers ; 

arlborough, one weekly; Canterbury, one daily, and two semi-weekly ; 
Otago three daily and two weekly ; and Southland, two weekly. 








UNITED STATES.—A few days ago a sheet of paper 50 inches in widtl 
and 40,000 feet in length was manufactured at a paper-mill at Cahoes, New 
York. ‘This would reach about eight and a half miles. 

THE NEW POSTAGE LAW in the United States came into operation on the Ist 
of July. Letters can be sent now from New York to California, a distance of 
5000 miles, for three halfpence. 

Prick oF Parer 1n New Yorn.—The New York Herald states, that it e-n 
buy the paper on which that sheet is printed for twelve cents and even eleven 
and a half cents a pound. The Boston Courier says “ the price is still higher 
here, but must necessarily come down even below that rate before long.”’ 

Mr. Sutritey Brooks Anp Rey. M.D. Conway.—The following letter 
from Mr. Shirley Brooks is published in the Philadelphia Press, to which it is 
addressed: ‘* Regent’s-park, London, June 22,1863. Srr,—A friend in Phila- 
delphia has sent me a number of the The Dial, in which I find an extract 
from a letter wherein Mr. Conway, addressing an American news- 
paper, states that he saw me ‘at a fashionable party in earnest conversation 
with a lady of colour, whose name I have no right to reintroduze to public 
attention, pleasant as it would be to me to corroborate Mr. Conway’s testimony 
to her intellect. But as Mr. Conway is good enough to say that I am ‘ detested ’ 
as ‘the Tory writer against usin Punch,’ and as I infer that ‘us’ means, pro hac 
vice, the enemies of slavery, I will ask you to allow me to say that any detes- 
tation directed against me on the supposed ground of my friendliness to the 
‘ domestic institution ’ is undeserved. I have never written a line in favour of 
slavery, but I have written thousands of lines against it. My father was a 
friend and fellow-worker with Wilberforce and Buxton, and I have never 
swerved from the faith touching the slave question. I beg to say also, though 
writing solely on my own responsibility, that the contributors to Punch, who 
address some half million or more readers, have never been moved (even by the 
incessant abuse launched at that journal by the American press) to any partisan- 
ship with the slave-owners, as such, and Mr, Conway had better refer to the files 
of Punch for a verification of this statement. Upon the object and conduct of 
the war I claim for myself the same liberty of judgment as my numerous and 
valued American friends would readily concede to me were the combatants in 
any other part of ‘the planet’ than between 25 and 49 degrees N. latitude and 
67 and 125 degrees W. longitude. As those limits include a noble territory, in 
most parts of which I have friends whose good opinion is very dear to me, | 
request of your courtesy space for the rectification of Mr. Conway’s ‘ fashion- 
able’ despatch, and have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant,—SHiRLey 
Brooks.” 

FRANCE.—Mr. Home's book has been translated into French, under the title 
“ Révélations sur ma vie Surnaturelle.” 

M. Ernest Renan’s “ Life of Christ ” has produced an immense sensation in 
France. The first edition of the work, consisting of 15,000 copies, was exhausted 
in a few days. 

M. Lamartine has sent the following notice to the subscribers to his 
‘t Entretiens ” and other works :—‘‘ The death of Madame Lamartine, that good 
and brave woman whom God had given me for the support and consolation of 
my life; the rheumatism, which has kept me for three months, and still con- 
tinues to keep me in a state of total inaction ; the forced suspension of all 
work, of all income, and .all payments during this period, will explain to my 
subscribers why they have received nothing from me. I request them to wait 
till the end of July. My health will then allow me to continue the interrupted 
‘‘ Entretiens,” and to publish two each month till the back numbers are all 
delivered. As to the ‘* Giuvres Complétes,” I have just signed an agreement 
with my good friend, M. Gustave Delahaute, by which he, with disinterested 
friendship, agrees to pay my publishers for the eight volumes now in course of 
printing. The whole forty volumes will be finished and ready for sale on the 
31st of December next.” M. Lamartine has been a terrible sufferer, both bodily 
and mentally, but his friends say that he really is recovering at last. He is now 
in Paris. 

Tue Emperor NApoteon AND CsAr’s Commentartss — The following 
is given by a correspondent of the Jndépendance Belge :—‘ The incident I am 
about to relate occurred at the commencement of the reign of King Louis 
Philippe. The ex-Queen Caroline of Naples had come to Paris to see the King 
and support personally some claims on the French Government. At that period 
the writer of this letter was in possession of a large number of documents 
referring to the history of the Bonaparte family. It is well known that when 
Kings Joseph and Louis died a large part of their correspondence was offered 
for public sale. I purchased a considerable portion of it; and I had especially 
obtained possession of a correspondence between Lucien, his brothers, and one of 
the secretaries of the name of Camp, during the years 1814 and 1815. Baron de 
Mennevel, formerly private secretary to Napoleon I., with whom | was intimate, 
knew of my hobby as a collector, and I bad shown bim several letters of 
historical interest, which proved, I may mention en passant, that harmony had 
not always reigned amongst the members of the Imperial family. M. de Mennevel 
spoke of this correspondence to Queen Caroline, who expressed a wish to see 
me, and made inquiries respecting the letters. I had the honour of several 
interviews with heron thesubject. The Princess asked me to dispose of the letters 
to her, to which she said she attached a great value. ‘I understand,’ I replied, ‘the 
family interest which causes you to desire to obtain possession of them. I certainly 
was not disposed to part with them; nevertheless, 1 take a pleasure in offering 
them to you if you will give me in exchange a letter of your brother, Napoleon 
I.’ ‘I have something better than that to give you,’ she said; ‘my brother's 
letters are at Milan, but here are eight small volumes of great value, which 1 
beg you to accept.’ This was a copy of ‘Casar’s Commentaries,’ in eight 
duodecimo volumes, bound in calf, and their dilapidated state showed the 
constant use which had been made of them. They had, in fact, been made 
use of by Napoleon during his stay at St. Helena, and almost every page was 
covered with notes written by the Emperor’s hand; in certain parts the téxt 
was positively hidden by the manuscript notes of the august commentator, I 
looked upon these volumes as of a value far superior to that of my letters, and 
I had the want of tact to display my eagerness to possess them. Two days 
after I took the documents to Queen Caroline, to make the exchange 
agreed upon, and she now offered me only the first four volumes of the work. 
I rejected this offer with warmth, for to divide such a valuable work I looked 
upon as a literary crime. ‘No,’ I said, ‘1 must have the whole or nothing.’ 
And I had nothing, for the Princess hesitated along time, returned to Italy, 
and died shortly after. What has become of these little volumes, which would 
certainly be of great assistance to Napoleon III? Is he aware of their exist- 
ence? I cannot say, but I have thought it riglt to publish this recollection to 
call attention to a literary curiosity of such importance.” 


GERMANY.—A Bohemian translation of Shakespeare’s dramas is in course 
of progress. 


RUSSIA.—An English magazine, called the The Nevsky Magazine; A 
Monthly Journal of' Literature, Science and Art, was started some little time ago 
in St. Petersburg, under the joint editorship of Mr. Charles Edward Turner, 
Professor of English Literature at the Imperial Alexander Lyceum, and Mr, 
T, H. Harrison, another English resident in St. Petersburg. 
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TRADE NEWS. 


Tut Twenty-rourtu ANNUAL Festiva of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
and Provident Institution was celebrated on Tuesday, July 21, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, under the presidency of Mr. B. Webster. About a hundred 
sat down to dinner, among whom were several ladies. In the course of the 
evening subscriptions to the amount of 1007. were acknowledged. 

Messrs. SAuNpDERS, OTLEY, AND Co., announce “that they have made 
arrangements for the separation of their Publishing and Agency Business, the 
latter of which will henceforward be conducted by an entirely distinct and 
separate firm. The publishing business will continue as before at 66, Brook- 
street, Hanover-square.’’ 

Vice-CuANcELLORS’ Courts, July 27,—(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir Joun 
Sruarr.)—Hurron v. Beeron—Breron v. M‘Murray.—These causes consist 
of an original and across cause. The original cause was instituted by John 
Ifutton against 8S. O, Beeton and William M‘Murray, for the purpose of 
obtaining the dissolution of an alleged partnership between Hutton and Beeton 
in the newspapers called the Sporting Life (with which the Sporting Telegraph 
was now incorporated) and the Eclipse, and for a partnership account, and that 
one moiety of the net gains and profits of those two newspapers might be applied 
in payment to M‘Murray of what was due to him in respect of a lien which he 
had on Hutton’s share in such co-partnership, and that the surplus of such 
share might be paid to Hutton; and the cross cause was instituted by Beeton 
against M‘Murray and Hutton for the specific performance of an alleged agree- 
ment between M’Murray and Beeton for the sale to Beeton of the Sporting Life 
and the Zclipse. he case made by the original bill was as follows :—In 1860 
Hutton purchased of John Guize Shipley, for 2000/., one moiety or one part of 
certain leasehold premises situate at No. 148, Fleet-street, and of the copyright 
of the Sporting Life, and of certain type, fixtures, &c., and it was agreed that 
in case either Shipley or Hutton should wish to part with his sbare it should 
first be offered to either of them. One half of the Eclipse was also at the same 
time made over by Shipley to Hutton, and was included in the purchase-money 
of 20007. That sum was adyanced by M‘Murray, and it was agreed that he 
should have a lien on Hutton’s share of the leasehold premises and Sporting 
Life and JFclipse in respect of his advances, but no formal mortgage 
was executed by Hutton to M‘Murray. On Oct. 16, 1860, Shipley and 
Ilutton were registered under the Newspaper Stamp Act, the 6 & 7 
Will. 4, c. 76, as the sole proprietors of the Sporting News and Eclipse, 
subject to two mortgages to M‘Murray on the share of Shipley, such mortgages 
having been created in September and October, 1860, with powers of sale, for 
securing 3500/. and interest. Shipley became bankrupt on the 6th of February, 
1861, and Hutton alleged that a few days afterwards M‘Murray came to an 
arrangement with Shipley’s creditors, whereby it was agreed that M‘Murray 
should take Shipley’s interest in the Sporting News and Eclipse at the sum of 
15001, and prove against Shipley’s estate for the balance due to him in respect 
of his mortgage debt. At the time of entering into that arrangement, which 
was in February, 1861, M‘Murray had agreed with Hutton to sell to him 
Shipley’s interest in the two last-named newspapers for 1500/.; but, before the 
completion of such sale to Hutton, M‘Murray, on the Ist of March, 1861, agreed 
with Beeton to sell to him at the advanced price of 4325/. Shipley’s share in 
those papers, and also one-half of the Sporting Telegraph, the whole of the 
copyright in which last paper Hutton had purchased from Maddick at the end 
of 1860 for 3007. The sum of 4325. was to be paid in bills, the last of which 
was to fall due in 1864. On the 19th of March, 1861, Hutton and Beeton went 
together to Somerset-house, and caused themselves to be registered there as the 
sole proprietors of the Sporting Life and Sporting Telegraph, subject to two 
mortgages of M‘Murray. It appeared that the register as to the Zclipse had not 
been altered up to this time from what it was on the 16th of October, 1860. In 
March, 1861, the Telegraph was incorporated, and it now continued to be incor- 
porated, with the Sporting Life. Hutton admitted that in the course of the 
same month the principal management of the papers was left by him to Beeton, 
but he said that he did so feeling sure that M‘Murray would look after his 
interests; and he also said that he made no claim to have any account in 
relation to the Sporting Life and Eclipse from March, 1861, until shortly 
before July, 1862, when, in reply to a request by him for such account, 
Beeton asserted a right to be the sole proprietor of those newspapers, 
and refused to comply with such request. Hutton having asserted a 
claim to the ownership of a moiety of those papers, Beeton, on the 30th 
of August, 1862, caused himself to be registered as the sole proprietor 
of them. On Oct. 2, 1862, Hutton gave notice to Beeton of the dissolution 
from that day of the partnership which he alleged to exist between them; and 
on the same day Hutton filed his bill for the purpose before stated. The case 
made by the cross bill was as follows:—Beeton alleged that the share which 
was sold to him on March 1, 1861, was the share which Hutton had vested in 
him at the date of Shipley’s bankruptcy ; that M‘Murray was not on March 1, 
1861, in a position to complete the sale to him of Shipley’s share, but that on 
or about May 13, 1861, he informed Beeton that he had settled with Shipley’s 
assignees, and that he could then complete the sale to him of the remaining 
moiety of the Sporting Life and Eclipse, and that thereupon on that day such 
sale was completed for the sum of 4325/., for which sum M‘Murray drew and 
Beeton accepted bills at short dates, in order that M‘Murray might get them 
discounted, which he did. These bills were renewed as they became due from 
time to time, having been met by money supplied by M‘Murray. In September, 
1862, M‘Murray returned the renewed bills to Beeton, but Beeton sent them 
back to M‘Murray. The purchase-money of the second moiety of the papers 
was payable by Beeton in the same manner as that of the first moiety. Hutton 
having asserted the claim before stated, and filed his bill on Oct. 2, as mentioned 
above, Beeton, on Oct. 30, 1862, filed the cross bill. The case of Hutton and 
M‘Murray, in answer to the cross bill, was that the share which was the sub- 
ject of the agreement of May 13, 1861, was the share of Hutton, which he held 
at the date of Shipley’s bankruptcy, and that the sale of that dato was only 
conditional on Hutton giving his consent thereto; and that he had never done 
so, although urged by M‘Murray to do so. It was contended for Beeton that 
if the subject of the second transaction were not Shipley’s share, but Hutton’s 
sbare, Hutton was bound by acquiescence. The case occupied three full days 
and portions of four other days. 

The Solicitor-General, Mr. Bacon, and Mr. T. H. Terrell for Hutton; Sir H. 
Cairns and Mr. Swanston for M‘Murray ; and Mr. Malins and Mr. Karslake for 
Beeton. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that this was a case of singular difficulty, and the 
difficulty under which the court laboured was not lessened by the number of 
days the hearing had occupied. He meant now to state what his impression of 
the case was, but be must not be considered as being bound by what he might 
now say. It was due to the parties that he should have an opportunity of 
considering the manifold statements, some of which were inaccurate, which had 
been made in the case. But if, when the court reassembled in November next, 
he did not again mention the case, it would be understood what he now said 
was his final opinion. The question was as to the right of Beeton to the whole 
proprietorship of the copyright inthe Sporting Life and Fclipse, of the stock- 
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in-trade connected with them, and the leasehold premises where those news- 
papers were conducted. Beeton could not found his claim to the whole of the 
copyright in these papers upon one contract, but his case depended on what 
took place on the 1st and 5th of March, 1861, as to one moiety, and as to what 
took place on the 13th of May, as he said, but on the 15th of April, according 
to what M‘Murray said, as to the other moiety. It was not necessary to con. 
sider the transaction as to the former moiety further than this—that 
there was intrinsic cvidence to show that Beeton, in dealing with M‘Murray 
for the purchase of it, was dealing with him upon stipulations which 
could only apply to the entirety. That M‘Murray entered into the 
transaction of Marcb, 1861, with full powers as a mortgagee of Hutton, whose 
position was dependent on M‘Murray, was beyond all question, and it was clear 
that from the period of that transaction down to the very stage of the dispute 
which had led to this litigation both Hutton and M‘Murray contemplated the two 
papers being or becoming the property of Beeton. What was observable in the 
case was the extremely little figure made by Hutton; for, except by implica. 
tion, and by going to Somerset-house with Beeton, he made no figure in the 
first contract as vendor, It was clear from the evidence that M‘Murray, Hutton, 
and Beeton regarded that contract as inchoate, and that ultimately Beeton was 
to have the whole of the papers. After March, 1861, the dominion and manage- 
ment of the papers underwent a change, tending to throw the labour of the 
management on Beeton, while for the capital necessary for their conduct 
M‘Murray was looked to. On the 15th of April, as stated by M‘Murray, some 
bills of exchange were accepted by Beeton, for no other apparent reason than 
as the price of the remaining moiety of the papers. The question as to which 
moiety was the subject of the latter contract, was in the greatest obscurity, but 
he did not think it necessary to decide the case upon which moiety was com- 
prised in such contract. It was clear that either on the 15th of April or the 
13th of May, 1861, there was a sale. M‘Murray, in his answer, stated that he 
had told Beeton that he would sell him the other moiety as soon as he could get 
the consent of Hutton, which he, as well as Beeton, believed he could get. That 
was important, for it showed that Beeton was justified in thinking he could 
get the other moiety. The Vice-Chancellor, after entering very fully into the 
circumstances of the case, said that, unless he again mentioned it, the bill in 
Hatton v. Beeton would be dismissed with costs, and a decree would be made in 
favour of the plaintiff in Beeton v. M‘Murray, with costs. 

Printers’ ALMSHOUSES.—The annual meeting of the subscribers to the 
Printers’ Almshouses, Wood-green, was held on June 29, at Anderton’s Hotel, 
From the report it appeared that the asylum had been fully maintained in its 
efficiency during the past year, the comfort of the inmates having been carefully 
studied and various repairs and improvements effected. .The receipts for the 
year amounted to 250/. 18s. 10d., and the expenditure had been less that amount 
by 39/. 12s. 1d., which was the balance at the bankers at the close of the year. 
Considerable interest was attached to the meeting, in consequence of the sanc- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners having been obtained to a scheme for admi- 
nistering the noble bequest of the late George Biggs, Esq., to aged printers and 
the widows of printers, in pensions of 10/. per annum. Petitions will be ready 
on and after Aug. 1, and the trustees purpose electing thirty pensioners. The 
scheme will be fully advertised in the course of two or three weeks. A complete 
copy of the Family Herald, the success attending which doubtless laid the foun- 
dation of Mr. Biggs’ large fortune, and which has just completed its twentieth 
volume, has been presented to the library of the institution by the present pro- 
prietor (W. Stephens, Esq.) as a memorial of the deceased gentleman, to whom 
the printing profession owe so large a debt of gratitude. The amount invested 
with the official trustees of charitable funds is 11,594. 7s. 2d., the interest 
accruing from which (over 3007. per annum) will be the sum divisible among 
the fortunate recipients. Allusion was also made in the report to a dramatic 
reading kindly given by Mark Lemon, Esq., the editor of Punch, on May 2 last, 
and which realised upwards of 40/. to the institution. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Anglo-French Treaty of 1860, and Anglo-Belgium, 1862, Svo 10s 6d 
Arthur's True Riches, or Wealth without Wings, 12mo 2s 64 cloth 
Adam's Famous Ships of British Navy, small crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
American Mail Bag, foolscap 8vo 2s boards 
Annual Register, The, Vol. CLY., for 1862, 8vo 18s boards 
Ashton’s Diseases of the Rectum, 4th edition, 8vo 8s cloth 
Aitken’s Prayer-book Unveiled, crown 8vo 5s 6d cloth 
Anselmi’s Cur Deus Homo? Libri Duo, foolscap 8vo Is 6d sewed ; 2s cloth 
Adams's Allegories, 4 ae cheap edition, 18mo 9d sewed, 1s cloth each 
Ainsworth’'s Cardinal Pole, 3 vols. post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Arnold's Ralph, or St. Sepulchre’s and St. Stephen's, 2 vols. post 8vo 21s 
Ashwell’s Godin His Work and Nature, Sermons, foolscap 8vo 8s cloth 
Black’s Tourist of Scotland, 16th edition, foolscap 8vo 8s 6d cloth 
Brehat’s Adventures of a Little French Boy, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth gilt 
Ball's Guide to the Western Alps, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Bohn’s Cheap Series: “ Baron Munchausen,” post 8vo 1s boards 

Soutell’s Heraldry, Historical and Popular, 2nd edition 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
3utler’s Atlas of Ancient Geography, new edition, medium 8vo 12s; 4to i2s 
Butler's Atlas of Modern Geography, new edition, medium 8vo 10s 6d; 4to 10s 6d 
Butler's Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography, 4to 22s half-bound 
Beattie (of Montrose), Poet, Humourist, &c., by Mt. Cyrus, crown 8vo 4s 
Black’s Guide to Devon, new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Black's Guide to Dorset, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Black’s Guide to Isle of Wight, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Blackader’s English Testament, 4to 7s 6d cloth 

Border Magazine, The, No. I., 8vo 1s sewed 
Bradford Mercantile Directory, crown 8vo 3s cloth 
Braithwaite’s Commentary on Midwifery, No. V., 12mo 2s 6d sewed 
Brameld’s Holy Gospels, translated from Greek, imperial 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
te d ny oy Smallbore Rifie Practice, oblong 12mo 2s cloth 
Butler’s First Year in Canterbury Settlement, post 8vo 5s cloth 
Beeton’s Handy-Book of Games for Gentlemen, by Crawley, 5s cloth 
Benedix’s Der Vetter, Comedy, in 3 Acts, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d clot! 
Bradshaw’s Illustrated Handbooks for France, Belgium and Rhine, Switzerland and Tyrol, 

new editions, square cloth 5s each 

Bradshaw’s Notes for Travellers in Tyrol, &c., 16mo 2s 6d cloth 
Bradshaw's Through Railway Guide, Great Britain. 4 parts, 1s each 
Brewer's Political, Social, and Literary History of France, crown 8vo 5s 
Cassell's Bible, superior edition, complete, 4to 50s cloth 

Cassell's Handbook of Chess, 12mo 1s sewed 
Coleridge’s Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, 4th edition, foolscap 8vo 30s 
Cooke's Curiosities of Occult Literature, post 8vo 4s cloth 

‘ripp’s Laws of Church and Clergy, 4th edition, 8vo 30s cloth 

le’s Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862, 8vo 5s cloth 

Chronicles of Carliugford (“Salem Chapel”’), new edition, post 8vo 5s cloth 
Chorale Book for England, Congregational Edition, 12mo 1s 6d cloth sewed 
Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 1188-1274, 12s 
Cruikshank’s Discovery Concerning Ghosts, 8vo 1s sewed 

Coleman's Revision of Authorized Version of Psalms, imperial 8vo 12s 
Cooper’s Homeward Bound, foolscap edition 12mo 1s sewed 

Copner’s How to be Happy, an Elixir for Ennui, crown 8vo 5s cloth 

Cream (The) of a Life, 3 vols. post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 

Curtis’s Poetical ler, foolscap 8vo 1s cloth 

Jhesney’s Mili View ot Campaigns in Virginia, post 8vo 6s cloth 
De Porquet’s Fables Parlantes, king Fabies in French, 3s 6d cloth 
David's Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex. 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Davies’s Dartmoor Days, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Ye Palma’s Perles Littéraires, 12mo 4s cloth 
Dutton, Allen and Co's. yng & Oxford, Berks, and Bucks, 8vo. 21s 
Dickinson’s Songs in the Night, 2nd edition, 12mo 1s $d limp cloth 
Disraeli’s Amenites of Literature, new edition, two vols (Vol II.) crown 8yvo 3s 6d 
Edwards's Eton Latin Accidence, 17th edition, 12mo 1s cloth limp 
Evans's School Memora da, ** Revised Code,” 4to 1s sewed 
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Every Man his Own Lawyer, 2nd edition, 12mo 6s 6d cloth 
Ede’s Management of Steel, 2nd edition, 12mo 1s sewed 
Family Treasury, Vol. January to June, 1863, royal 8vo 4s 6d cloth 
Fern Manual, by Contributors to “Journal of Horticulture,’’ 5s cloth 
Flora of Marlborough, with Notices of the Birds, &c., foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Forrester’s Revelations of a Private Detective, 12mo 2s boards 
Fitzwygram's Notes on Shoeing Horses, 2nd edition, 7s 6d cloth 
Flint’s Notes and Lessons on Gospels, new editiou, 12mo 3s cloth 
Fuller’s Good Thoughts in Bad Times, 18mo 8s 6d cloth 
Farse’s Glimpses of Christ, foolscap 8vo 4s cloth gilt 
Garret’s Bible and Slavery, 8vo 1s sewed 
Garratt’s Elijah the Prophet, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Grant’s Romance of War, new edition, 12mo 2s boards 
Glover’s The Light of the Word, 2nd edition, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Gully’s Guide to Domestic Hydrotherapeia, 12mo 2s 6d sewed 
Gould's Iceland, its Scenes and Sagas, illustrated, royal 8vo 28s cloth 
Guide to the Unprotected in Relation to Property, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Gnizot’s Counseiller de la Jeunesse, par Chaumont, 12mo 2s cloth 
Guy's School Geography, 27th edition revised, royal 18mo 3s bound 
Griffin's Dr. Colenso and the Pentateuch, 12mo 1s sewed 
all's Days in Derbyshire, illustrated, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Hannett’s The Forest of Arden, illustrated, post 8vo 12s cloth 
Haskoll’s Railways in the East, 2 vols. imperial 8vo 63s cloth 
Heisch’s Elements of Photography, 12mo 1s sewed 
Hardwick’s Christ and other Masters, 2nd edition, 2 vols crown 8vo 15s 
Howe’s Works, Vol. VI., 8vo 5s cloth 
Hamer’s Smoker’s Text-book, 64mo 2s 6d cloth 
Hardcastle’s Country Visit. a Tale, 3 vols, post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Hoare’s Exotics, English Words from Latin Roots, fep 8vo 5s cloth 
Hoppus’s Tables for Measuring, new edition, oblong 3s 6d bound 
Horace, translated into English Prose, by Smart, new edition, 18mo 2s 
Harbord’s Glossary of Navigation, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Hart’s Hymns (Palmer’s Genuine Edition), 18mo 2s cloth 
Hood’s Disputed Inheritance, post 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Index to the Times, and Topics of 1862, royal 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Intellectual Observer, Vol. IIT., illustrated, 8vo 7s 6d cloth gilt 
Indian Army List, July, 1863, 12mo 7s 6d bound 
Ingelow's Poems, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
lilustrated London News, Vol. LXIL, January to June, 1863, folio, 18s cloth 
Isbister’s School Euclid. First Four Books, new edition, 12mo 3s 6d cloth; Book I., 12mo 1s 
cloth; Books I. and IT., 12mo 1s 6d cloth 
Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art, 4th edition. 2 vols square 8vo 31s 6d 
Jeaffreson’s Sir Everard’s Daughter, post 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
James’s The Gipsy, new edition, 12mo 1s sewed 
Johns’s Home Walks and Holiday Rambles, foolscap 8vo 6s cloth 
James’s Last of the Fairies, illustrated new edition, 12mo 2s 6d cloth gilt 
Japanese, Dialogues in, with English and French Translations, 8vo 5s sewed 
Kingsley’s Gospel of the Pentateuch (Parish Sermons), foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Knight’s Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere, 8vo 21s cloth 
Kirke’s My Southern Friends, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Kirke’s Mv Southern Friends, 12mo 1s 6d boards 
Iabone’s French Verbary, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Lives of Missionaries, Southern India, Ziegenbalg, &c., 12mo 3s cloth 
lord’s Sea Fish and How to Catch Them. new edition, 12mo 1s 6d sewed 
lyra Encharistica. edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Low's Shilling Guide to the Charities of London (Supplement to 1861) 1s 
langford’s Pleasant Spots and Famous Places, cheap edition, 1s 6d boards 
lawson’s Manual of Popular Physiology, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
london Journal (The), Vol. XXX VIL. 4to 4s 6d cloth 
london (Map of) in the Reign of Charles the Firs‘, 5 sheets, 15s 
lowth’s Wanderer in Western France, illustrated, 8vo 15s cloth 
lacy’s Sights and Scenes in our Fatherland (Ireland). 8vo 15s cloth 
lear’s Book of Nonsense, new edition, oblong 8vo 3s 6d boards 
low's Charities of London, new edition. corrected to April, 1863, 5s cloth 
limrick’s Lectures on the Epistles for Every Sunday, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
M'Duff's Memories of Bethany, new edition, small crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Margaret Stourton, or a Year of Governess Life, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Maguire’s Miracles of Christ, crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Maling’s Flowers for Ornament and Decoration, new edition, 1s sewed 
Maling’s Song-Birds, new edition, 12mo 1s sewed 
Marshall’s Christian Missions, 2nd edition, 2 vols 8vo 24s 
Marvel)’s No Better than We Should Be, new edition, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Mary Lyndsay. by the Lady Emily Ponsonby, 8 vols post 8vo 31s 6d 
Mathison’s Military Bands and their Re-Organisation, royal 8vo 5s 
Maxwell's Stories of Waterloo, new edition. 12mo 1s sewed 
Miles On the Horse's Foot, 9th edition, royal 8vo 12s 6d cloth 
MLeod’s Earnest Student (Memorials of John Mackintosh), 3s 6d cloth 
Mary Best. or Life in a Factory Town. 18mo 1s cloth 
Mitchell's Mesetrow, Illustrations of Runic Literature of Scandinavia, 4to 10s 6d 
Moody's Our County. or ago in the Reign of Charles II., 5s cloth 
National Magazine, Vol. XIIL. royal 8vo 6s sewed 
Notes and Queries. 8rd Series, Vol. III., January to June, 1863, 4to 10s 6d cloth 
New Anecdote Library, 1090 Anecdotes of Wits, Humourists, &c. 2s 6d 
Nash's The Pharoah of the Exodus, Egyptian Chronology, 8vo 12s 
Nelson’s Handboo! the Isle of Wight, by Adams, new edition, 2s 6d cloth 
Norton's Lost and Saved, 4th edition, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Naval and Military Library: “Grant’s Phantom Regiment,” foolscap 8vo 2s 
Nine Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, 18mo 1s limp cloth 
Noel's Behind the Veil and other Poems, foolscap 8vo 7s cloth 
Oxford Pocket Classics: “‘ Aristophanes’ Acharnians,’* 18mo 1s sewed 
Oxenden’s Portraits from the Bible (New Testament Series), 12mo 3s cloth 
Old Nursery Rhymes, with Chimes, square 8vo 3s 6d boards 
Parker (Theodore). Collected Works, Vol. III., (Discourses of Religion), post 8vo 6s cloth; 
Vol. [V., (Discourses of Politics), post 8vo 6s cloth 
Parr’s Church of England Psalmody, 8rd edition, oblong 4to 6s 6d cloth 
Parrott’s Holy Women of Old, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Pennell’s Angler Naturalist, 150 Illustrations, post 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Popular Science Review, edited by Samuelson, Vol. II., 8vo 12s cloth 
Promised Land. The. new edition. 32mo 1s cloth 
Pulpit, The, Vol. LXXXIUIL. 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Philip Lisle, by the Author of “ The Two Households,” 3 vols 31s 6d 
Punch, Volume XLIV. 4to 8s 6d cloth 
Paton’s History of the Egyptian Revolution, 2 vols 8vo 24s cloth 
Parley’s Tales about the Sea, 8th edition, 16mo 8s 6d cloth 
Pinnock’s Laws of the Church, Vol. VI.. crown 8vo 6s 6d cloth 
Planket’s Book for Tourists in Ireland, 18mo 2s @d cloth 
Prefaces to Early Editions of Martin Luther's Bible, 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Pretty Tales for the Nursery, coloured illustrations, imperial 16mo 28 cloth 
Patch Resissue, Vol. XXX., 4to 5s boards 
himsay’s Catechiser’s Manual, 2nd edition. 18mo 1s 6d cloth sewed 
Kidley’s Sermons in Plain Language, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Ronge's English Kinder-Garten, 3rd edition, crown 4to 7s 6d cloth 
Ronola, by George Eliot, 3 vols., post 8vo 81s 6d cloth 
Railway Library: “ Adventures of Hajji Baba,” fcp 8vo 2s boards 
Reason Why (The), Physical Geography and Geology, crown 8vo 38 6d cloth 
Kun and Read Library: “Johnson's Letters to Brother John,” 1s 6¢ boards; “ Strickland’s 
Old Friends and New Acquaintances,” 12mo 2s boards 
Russell’s Tannin Process, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Saunders’s Martin Pole, 2 vols post 8vo 21s cloth 
Senior's Handbook of Income-Tax-Law, 12mo 6s cloth 
Sewell’s Isabel Gray, new edition, 1s packet of Six 
§t John's Natural History and Sport in Moray, crown 8vo 8s 6d cloth 
Shakespeare Cepia gy edited by Clark and Wright, Vol. II., 8vo 10s 6d 
‘nith’s Arithmetic and Algebra, 9th edition, crown 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
's London Magazine, Vol. XXII. New Series, royal 8vo 6s 6d cloth 
ing on Thin Ice, by Author of * Reca Garland,” 2 vols post 8vo 21s 
Spectator (The), with Notices of Contributors, new edition, royal 8vo 8s 6d 
Standard Nove Library: Hook's “ Gurney Married,” foolscap 8vo 2s boards 
Neven's and Hole’s Grade Lesson-Book (4th Standard), 12mo 1s cloth 
' James's Magazine, Vol. VIL, 8vo 5s 6d cloth 
‘t John’s Indian Maiden. foolseap 8vo 2s boards 
Wenes in the Holy Land (New Testament Series), 16mo 28 cloth 
wrpe’s Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity, 3s cloth 
sipenn Magazine, The, Vol. V., 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
iw th’s Practical Arithmetic (Key to), foolscap 8vo 4s bound 
had Martin Luther, edited by Miss befoes yf 2nd edition, 5s cloth 
stl ing Books: “ Leisure Hours, a Race for Life,” 1s sewed; 2s cloth 
qrewsbu * Notes on Ezekiel, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
qwerby’s English Botany, coloured, Vol. I.. 3rd edition, royal 8vo 388 
lonehenge’s Manual of Rural Sports, 6th edition, foolscap 8vo 10s 6d half-bound 
Three Essays: Learning, Science. and Language, 8vo 5s cloth 
gwell’s North Devon Scenery Book, tinted illustrations, crown 8vo 10s 64 cloth 


Tales for me to Read to Myself, 16mo 2s 6d cloth 

neule Bar Magazine, Vol. VIII., 8vo 5s 6d cloth 

Udor's Selection ot Leading Cases, 2nd edition. royal 8vo 42s cloth 

Wice Lost, a Novel, by the Author of “ Queen Isabel,” crown 8vo 78 64 

he 8 Companion to “ First Principles of Arithmetic,” 12mo 3s 6¢ cloth 
“hunter's Algebra for Beginners, 18mo 2s 6d cloth 


Tait’s Word of God and the Ground of Truth, 8vo 28 6d cloth 
Three Lives in One, 3 vols. post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 

Trollope’s Marietta, 2nd edition, post 8vo 5s canvas 

Village Story for Village Maidens, 18mo 2s 6d cloth 

Von Oldekop’s Mankiud in Many Ages, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Virgil, translated into English Prose, by Davidson, new edition, 2s 62 cloth 
Velasquez’s Easy Introduction to Spanish Conversation, 2s 6d cloth 

Victor Hugo, related by One who has Witnessed It, 2 vols 21s cloth 

Walton and Cotton's Angler (Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Vols), 18mo 2s 62 
Waugh’s Lancashire Songs, foolscap 8vo 2s cloth 

Wheaton's International Law (Supplement to), May, 1863, 3s 6@ sewed 

Wilson's Noctes Ambrosian, new edition, 4 vols. Vol I. crown 8vo 4s cloth 
Winslow's Divine Realities, 3rd thousand, 18mo 2s 6d cloth 

Warren's Popular Introduction to Law Studies, 3rd edition, 528 6d cloth 

Waverley Novels, Vol. XIX, “The Betrothed,"’ 12mo ls sewed 

Weale’s Series, “ Acharnians of Aristophanes,” 12mo 1s 6d boards 

Winslow's Fulness of Christ, new edition, foolseap 8vo 5s cloth 

Williams's Through Norway with Knapsack, 4th edition, post 8vo 5s 

Waverley Novels, Vol. XX., “ Talisman,” 12mo ls sewed 

Wilson’s Index to Acts, &c., of General Assembly, Scotland, 2s cloth 
Waterston’s Cyclopxdia of Commerce, new edition, Supplement by Simmonds, lés. 
Young Woman's Companion, crown $vo 2s 6d cloth 

Year-Books of the Reign of King Edward the First, royal 8vo 10s 

Young's Daily Readings for the Year, 3rd edition, 2 vols 8vo 21s half-bound 


FRENCH. 

About, Edm., Madelon. 8. Paris 

Ackermann. L., Contes et poésies. 8 Paris _ 

Barré, L.. Herculanum et Pompéi, recueil général des peintures, bronzes, mosaiques, etc. 
eo Musée secret. Paris 

Beulé, Phidias, drame antique. 8. Paris 

Becquerel, — sur la temperature de l'air, au nord, au midi, loin et pros des arbres, 
ete. 4. Paris 

Rouchard, L., Habitations 2X l’'usage des cultivateurs. etc. 8. Paris 

Bizouart, Jee. _ rapports de l'homme avec le démon, essai historique et philosophique. 

, ic & , Pars 

Conailhac, Vct.; La vie de théitre—Grandes et petites aventures de Mile. Montansier— 
Esquisses—Anecdotes—Le théitre 2 Bade. 8. Bruxelles 

Dépret, L., Les Demi-vertus. 8 Paris 

Dora d'Istria, Excursions en Rouméllie et en Morée, 2 vols. 12. Gendve 

Eyma, X., Les poches de mon parrain. 8. Paris 

— Améd., Les Mondes, causeries astronomiques. 2vme, édit. revue et augmentée. 

. Paris 

Lescure, de, Lis Confessions de l’'abbesse de Chelles, fille durégent. 8. Paris 

Le Gentil, C., Origines du droit. Essai historique sur les preuves sous les législations juive, 
égyptienne, indienne, grecque et romaine. 4. Paris 

Mémoires de,l’Académie impériale des sciences, arts et belles-lettres de Caen. 8. Caen 

Peyrat, A., Etudes historiques et réligieuses. 8. Paris 

Pontmartin, Armand de, Novelles semaines littéraires. 8. Paris 

bi ~<a E. de la, Grand armorial des papes. Fol. Paris. (25 copies printed, 15 only in 
rade. 





GERMAN. 

Barth, J., Hohenzollernsche Chronik oder Geschichte und Sage der hohenzollernschen 
Lande. 8 Sigmaringen 

Baggesen’s, Jens, philosophischer Nachlass, 2Bd. 8. Ziirich 

Berg, E. v.. Repertorium der Literatur iiber die Mineralogie, Geologie, Palaeontologie, Berg- 
und Hiittenkunde Russlands bis zum Schlusse des 18 Jahrh. 8. St. Petersburg 

Baudissin, Adelb., Schleswig-Holsteinische Soldatengeschichten. 8. Hannover 

Breier, Ed., Gesammelte Romane und Erziihlungen. Neue Folge. 8 Wien 

Breitenstein, Jonas, Der Her Ehrli. Ein Idyll aus Basel und dem Baselbeit in allemanun. 
Mundart. 8. Basel i 

ta ~ Miihrens allgemeine Geschichte. 2Bd. Vom Jahre 906 bis zum Jahre 1125. 8. 

Si 


c 

Graetz, H., Geschichte der Juden von den iiltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart. 8. Leipzig 

Gustave vom See. Wogen des Lebens. Romanin3 Bdn. 8. Breslau 

Horowitz, S., Das hohe Lied. Das iilteste dramatische Gedicht aus dem Morgenlande, nach 
einer neuen Eintheilung des Textes metrisch iibersetzt und mit erkliirenden Anmer- 
kungen versehen. 16. Wien 

Maron, Hm., Japan und China. Reiseskizzen. 2 Bde. 8. Berlin 

Molitor, W. Maria Magdalena, Ein dramatisches Gedichte. 8. Mainz 

Oesterreichische Revue. Jahrgang 1863. Wien 

Osenbriiggen. Ed., Das Strafrecht der Langobarden. 8. Schaffhausen 

Pinsker, 8., Einleitung in das babylonisch-hebraische Punktationssystem. 8. Wien 

Porthan, H. Gbr., Opera selecta. 8. Helsingfors 

Raimund, Golo., Durch zwei Menschenalter. Novelle. 3 Bde. 8 Hannover 

Sammlung mitterlalterlicher Kunstwerke aus Oesterreich. Wien 

Schletterer, H. M., Zur Geschichte dramatischer Musik und Poesie in Deutschland. 8. 


ugsburg 

Sepher mischkheboth haraim, d. i. das Buch von den Zelten der Hirten (Ein Commentar zu 
dem talmudischen Tractat Sabbath), von Jac. de Leeuw. (In Hebrew.) Leiden 

Sifra, Commentatur zu Leviticus aus dem Anfange des 3 Jahrhunderts, Nebst der Erliiute- 
rung des R, Abraham ben David und Masoret Ha-Talmud von J. H. Weiss. Zum ersten 
Male hrsg. von Jac. Schlossberg. (In Hebrew.) Fol Wien 

Waldeck, R., Tegnérs Stellang zur Theologie und Philosophie sowie zu den religiiisen Rich- 
tungen des 18 und 19 Jahrhunderts. 8. Stuttgart 

Wagner, ae Der Ring der Nibelungen. Ein Biihnenfestspiel fiir 3 Tage und 1 Vorabend. 

eipzig 





ITALIAN. o 

Memorie dell’ Accademia delle scienze dell’ Instituto di Bologna. Serie II. Tomo I. 
Fasc 1—4. 4 Bologna 

Reumont, Alf., Bibliografla dei lavori pubblicati in Germania sulla storia d'Italia, 8 Berlin 


SPANISH. 
Mateos, Nicomedes Mt., El Espiritualismo. Curso de filosofia. 3Tomos. 4, Madrid 


SWEDISH. 
Heléne, En qvinnas historia af furf. till Agnes Tell. 8. Stockholm 


FINNISH. 
Bonaparte, L. Lucien, Langue Basque et Langues Finnoises. 4. London 
Rage. hyhennetty laitos. Tiirkeiimmilli selityksilli koulujen tarpeeksi warustanut. 8. 
elsingér 
Stjerncreutz, Albin, Suomalainen Merisanakirja, kirjoittanut. 8. Helsingir 
Topelinkselta, Z., Luonnon-kirja ala-alkeis-kouluin tarpecksi. Suomentanut. 8. Helsingir 








‘DUTCH. 
Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indil, &c. 6deel. 8. Am- 
t 


sterdam x 
Brink, R. C. Backhuizen van den, Studién en schetsen over vaderlandsche geschiedenis en 
letteren. 8 Amsterdam 
Kramm, Ch., De levens en werken der Hollandsche en Viaamsche kunstschilders, &c. 8 
deel. 8. Amsierdam 
Fynsveel, J., Geographie van Nederlandsch-Indié. 8. Gravenh age 
iinappel, J., Maleisch-Nederduitsch woordenboek, naar het werk van W. Marsden en andere 
bronnen bewerkt. 8. Amsterdam 
Vissering, S., Herinnering. Studiénenschetsen. 8. Amsterdam 








THE FULL BENEFIT OF THE REDUCED Duty obtained by purchasing 
Horniman’s Pure Tea; it is still better in quality and cheaper; the Agents 
supply very choice at 3s, 4d. and 4s, Horniman’s “ High Standard Tea’? at 
4s, 4d. (formerly 4s. 8d.), exceedingly strong and delicious ; it is in great favour 
with those who desire, at a moderate price, the rest imported. Purchasers 
readily identify this tea, as it is sold only in packets—never loose. Agents in 
every town. 


Tue Standard, Nov. 15, speaking of Benson’s watches in the Exhibition, 
says: “It has evidently been Mr. Benson’s object to render them rivals in 
point of beauty of decoration to the elegant Swiss knicknacks, and at the same 
time to preserve the characteristics of an English watch—strength, du rability, 
and accuracy. In point of decoration his watches are certainly unsurpassed.” 
Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizontal, repeaters, centre seconds, keyless, split 
seconds, and every description of watch, adapted to all climates. Benson’s 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Watches (free by post for two stamps) contains a short 
history of watchmaking, with descriptions and prices. It acts as a guide in the 
purchase of a watch, and enables those who live in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
the Colonies, India, or any part of the world, to sell a watch, and have it sent 
free and safe by post.—J. W. Benson, Prize Medallist, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, 





London. Established 1749.—[Advt. | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ri i SCALE of CHARGES for 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 
£8. d. 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words .......00cccveeee O 3 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) .... 0 0 6 
Half Cobain sccccccsecocccccssscosssscossocsoetonccctscnens 2 EO @ 


Whole Column ...cccccscescoececeee sovcrecsececcees 0 eeeee . 210 0 





fru RNITURE.—BARTHOLOMEW and 
FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they 
SELL. For the satisfaction of intending purchasers. they 
have permission to refer to many of their customers, clergy- 
men and others, in various parts of thecountry. Their prices 
are the lowest compatible with quality. 
Spanish Mahogany Extending Dining-tables, 4ft. 
Spanish Mahogany Dining-room Chairs, upholstered 
BM MOTOCCO ccrccosseccccssessssc0ne cco cvecees eaee see (ach) O18 6 
EKlegant drawing-room Suites, from . £1010 0 to 5210 0 
100 Wardrobes, frOM ....c.cccccceeserrsrrsrereeeee 2 2 0105210 0 
Several Second-hand Suites of Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their value. 
Estimates for furnishing any sized house, and illustrated 
catalogues free by post. 
217 and 219, Tottenham-court-road, and 9, Alfred-place, 
London, W. 








EETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
INVENTION.—Secured by Letters Patent, December, 
1852,—ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made and 
fitted in a few hours, without pain or extraction, on chemi- 
cally prepared India-rubber, the colour ot the gums, to whivh 
they are self-adhering: no wires or fastenings required, they 
defy detection, and afford an amount of comfort unattainable 
by the use of any other material, 
CONSULTATIONS FREE. 
9, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE. 
No connection with any one of the same name. 


r “ e >] ry. 
VRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH.— 

This excellent family medicine is the most effective remedy 
for indigestion, bilions and liver complaints, sick headache, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, 
or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to head- 
ache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising 
from too great a flow of blood to the head, should never be 
without them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely 
carried off by their timely use. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, ¢uiness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples and sallowness of the skin, and 
give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Observe, “THOMAS PROUT, 229, Strand, London,”’ upon 
the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the genuine 
medicine, Price 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by al 
medicine vendors. 








Now ready, price One Penny, 


THE 


NEW PENNY 


MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


WITH TWO ENGRAVINGS. 
Contents or No. XXXIL, ror Auaust, 1863, 


The Sea Eagle. 

Roman Columns, 

The Hope of the Christian. 
Ambrose, the Faithful Servant. 


Sunday Afternoon Christians, 
Hong-Kong. 

Waifs. 

Calendar. 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Lately published, 


A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY AND SOLICITORS 
By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esa., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, LAW TIMES OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











[PRELOAR'S KAMPTULICON, o 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH, 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, F.C. Manufactory, Holland. 
ee Es el 
TIYNRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers. County 
Dealers, and Large Consumers will find at 42, LUDGATE. 
HILL the best assortment of these goods at the lowest rices, 
—T. TRELOAK, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C, anu 
factory, Holland-street. er 


r" a J Ls ae Pi ° 

UTY OFF TEA.—All Prices reduceq 
Sixpence per pound. Strong to fine Black Tea 23 
28. 40., 28.62, 38.—PHILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea Merchants’ 
8, King William-street, City. London, E.C. : 
All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, Coffees 
and Spices carriage free to any railway station or market 

town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 


. The proofs of cures of the most violent maladies anq 
chronic ulcers speak louder than any words to the merits of 
these incomparable remedies. A grateful patient writes from 
Kingstown, under date June 21st, 1863: “I am happy to bear 
my testimony to the wonderful powers of your Ointment and 
Pills in curing me of the most distressing Piles and Lumbago 
after every other means had failed.” Can any staten.ent be 
more to the point? Any language more striking or convincing. 
or any result more gratifying? What aload of suffering and 
anxiety was in this case rolled awav by the proper applica. 
tion of these noble curatives? Bad legs and swelled ankles 
readily succumb to Holloway’s medicaments. 


if EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 

DESTROYING POWDER, for which a Prize Medal 
was awarded to the Producer at the International Exhibition 
1862. Fleas in Dogs, Poultry, d&e.. are instantly destroyed, as 
also Bugs, Beetles, ana every other Insect, by this Powder, 
which is perfectly harmless to animal life; Sportsmen par. 
ticularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. 

Sold in Packets, 2s., 1s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 
14, or treble size for 36 postage stamns, by THOMAs Keating, 
Chemist, 79. St. Paul’s-churehyard, London, E.C, 

— notice, each genuine packet bears the above name and 
address. 


[™ PORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 30, Berners-street, London, 
Established 1820, begs to direct attention to a New and 
Patented improvement in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils 
to the mouth and gums. A portion of this great improvement 
consists of agum-coloured enameled base for the Artificial 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polished 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices, 
thus avoiding the ec quent un; t secretions, causing 
foulness of breath, &c. Additional Teeth can be added when 
required (thus saving great expense to the Patient), without 
extracting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded ina 
soft state, all inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are 
carefully protected, and insures a perfect system of painless 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are 
required. but a perfectly complete adhesion secured by Mr. 
MOSELY’S PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 7 

Aug. 1855. Decayed and Tender Teeth permanently restore 

to use, preventing the necessity of Extraction’ Consultations, 
aud every information, free. Charges unusually moderate, 
Success guaranteed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 
30, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. At home 


daily, 
Established upwards of thirty years. 
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PERRY and C0.”"8 ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDER. 


The object of this Penholder is to make children hold the pen correctly, i.¢., to keep 
heir fingers in a correct position, so as to prevent them from forming a habit of holding 
he pen in an improper manner, and permanently spoiling their handwriting. 
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IMPORTANT TO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS, 


INKSTAND. 


jy Arb \ order. 


Y oS 
YE 





This new and really 
excellent Invention will 
supply a wart long felt 
by writers, viz.,a PER- 
FECT yet SIMPLE 


neat in appearance, low 
in price, supplies the ink 
in a most perfect state 
for writing, and can-. 
not possibly get out of 


TUTORS, &c. 






PERRYIAN FOUNTAIN INKSTAND. 


[Price, from One Shilling each. ] 











\\Fo 


UNTAI 
}) || INKSTAND, 


i 





It is 





These Bands are not only perfectly free from the unpleasant smell of sulphur, which detracted so much from the value of the old bands, but have, on the 
contrary, a very agreeable perfume. They are equal in elasticity and strength to the original, somewhat softer, not liable to be affected by the climate, and até 
superior in every respect. to anything yet introduced for placing round and securing papers and parcels of every description. Price, from Sixpence per Box, 


assorted sizes. 


SOLID INK. 


PERRY and CO.’8 PROPELLING AND WITHDRAWING PENCILS can now be had fitted with Red, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, 
at 3d., 6d., and 1s. each, and upwards. ‘Two inches of solid ink in each. pencil. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS: WHOLESALE at 37, RED LION SQUARE, and 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDOM 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND CELEBRATED DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS. 
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— W 00D -ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS 


‘i or respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, Inven- 
y tors, Manufacturers, &c., that he has increased facilities for 
executing every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
land. moderate charges. 
London: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 








IBRE ~7) ROTPLED PORT 20 ooo Dk 

cae oeP BOTTLED PORT.—20,000 Dozens. 
GATE. Choice Vintages. Now Bottling, 100 Pipes, 1858 Vint- 
t prices, ave. Old Bottled Solera, E. J. Brown, and Pasto Sherries. 


Manu- 1857 Sparkling Moselles, Hocks, and Champagnes. First 
growth Clarets, Burgundies, and very old Virgin Marsalas, &c. 


GEORGE SMITH, 86, Great Tower-street, London, E.C., &¢. &. 








a>duced Price Lists of all Wines Post Free. Terms Cash, or London 
Tea, 2s, teference, 
rchants, Extraordinary Old Pale Champagne and Cognac Brandies. 
Coffees, Old Jamaica Rum, age of three generations. Old Store Scotch 
Y market and en eee ae ees. ee ee 
ARPER and ELLAMS ENFIELD 
-ILLS, i RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 
dies and fne rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequalled by 
merits of ny European sauce, to fish, game, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 
rites from pashes, cold-ineat, &c. May be had retail of Chemists ana 
vy to bear grocers. Wholesale agent, Messrs.) BARCLAY and 
ment and sONS, Farringdon-street, London; or of the Manufacturers 
Lumbago HARPER and ELLAM, Enflela 
ten.ent be Re - ~ r 
mvincing, ENTLEMEN WHO DON’T RUN 


fering and 3X TAILORS’ BILLS, will find the Economy of Cash 














rt applica. Payments by giving their orders to B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
led ankles chant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. 
- The 473. Scotch Tweed and Angola Suits. 
Ss E CT The 14s, and 16s. ditto Trowsers. 
: The Two Guinea Dress and Frock Coats, 
‘ize Medal The Guinea Dress Trowsers, 
Exhibition, The Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 
gtd N.B.—A Perfect Fit guaranteed. 
initial BLACK! BLACK! BLACK! 
ag intotn AMUEL OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 
, r 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, inform the public 
e name and they have made arrangements for Dyeing Black for Mourning 
wery Wednesday, and returning the same in afew days when 
———— required. French Merino and Cashmere Dresses dyed colours 
SNT in that look equal to new. Bed Furniture and Drawing-room 
NTIST Suites cleaned or dyed and finished. Shawls, Dresses, and 
NTIS hy Cloaks of every description cleaned, and the colours preserved. 
4 ys istablished above a century. 
ficial Teeth, N.B.—Drapers’ Soiled Stocks Dyed Black. 
} and soft or 
many evils N ENDLESS VARIETY of real 
aptor ee HORSENAIR CRINOLINE and_ Striped Cashmere 
hl polished Petticoats, €s. 92. to 21s.; also, Thomson's Prize Medal and 
iterations, fansflectum Skeletons, now so fashionable, at W. CARTER'S, 
Aes causing #, Ludgate-street. 
8, caus 

added when 7 
nt), without TO LADIES. 
nowlded ina {. CARTER announces the completion 
of teeth are of his patent for 


1 of painless 


igatures are ‘THE SYLPHIDE,” or oe ELASTIC 


ered 4 Its distinguishing properties are extreme flexibility and 

nly restore neetiate adaptation to the figure; also, a total absence of 
rubber. 

ag Ithas been said by one of our most eminent medical men, 

4 MOSELY, that TIGHT LACING is CERTAIN DEATH, 

. At home ind Wm. Carter's new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is more 


wnducive to longevity than any article ever yet submitted to 
3. the public. 
NB. The “Sylphide” Corset requires no lacing, and is 
= adapted to the use of young ladies, and tor ladies 
aiente. 


———— 
———— 


nte, 
Engravings of the “ Sylphide,”’ or Anti-Consumptive Corset, 
st free, 
Address W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St, Paul’s, London. 
VERY NEW DESIGN in FRONT- 
FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, Qs. lid. to 2ls. 


family and Nursery Stays, Belts, &c., 7s. 6d. to 25s. Young 
ladies’ Stays of every description. 


Ws. CarTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s, London, E.C, 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE'S 


Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses. 








‘AND. 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


ood 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 
Established A.D. 1700. 
DEANE’S CUTLERY, 







TABLE 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled 
frquality and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and 
complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and means of 
‘very purchaser. The following are some of the prices for 
lory-handled Knives—each blade being of the best steel, 
Yaring our name, and warraited: 
&42/8sa|/%&@G|a¢d),8% |] 8. | 8 
Table Knives, per doz. | 14 0] 160} 19 0 | 230 | 25 | 29 | 33 
Dessert ditto’ ...sessee | 1 120 | 150] 180 | 20 | 23 | 28 
¢ Per pair. 
varvers, Joint... | 461 56! 66! 76! 8! OIL 


ne tied 

























WV ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL 


NATIONAL MISSIONS. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 7s. 6d. 
AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TASTE. 1s, 
INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 6d 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 6d. 
SUMMARY of INDIVIDUALISM, 4d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 3d. 

60, Paternoster-row. 
GUTLINES of INDIVIDUALISM. 6d. 
SONG of SONGS. 2d. 

274, Strand. 


CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, 2d. 
240, Strand. 





Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free 
thirty-two stamps. 


ISEASES of the SKIN: a GUIDE to 
their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated by Cases, 
By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C,S., Surgeon to the Western 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-sauare. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incur- 
able class to the curable.”"—Lancet. 
London : T, RICHARDs, 37, Great Queen-street. 


EBILITY, its CAUSE and CURE.— 
See Extra Double Number of HEALTH. Post free for 
Six Stamps. 
From “ Health” Office, 6, Raquet-court, Fleet-street, 
London, and all booksellers, 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH'’S, From DUKE-STREET ; 
CHURION’S, From HOLLES-sTREET; 

HODGSON’S, From GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET; AND 

SAUNDERS anpb OTLEY'S, PROM CoNDUIT-STREET, 
307, REGENT-ST REET, LONDON, W. 
NEXT THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

The chief object of this Establishnment is to offer to the 
Public the GREATEST FACILITY for the IMMEDIATE 
PERUSAL’ of the 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN LITERATURE, 
to insure which every New Work of general interest is 
placed in the Collection, the Day it Issues from the Press, in 
Large Numbers, and Fresh Copies to any extent are added 

as the demand increases, 

** The Proprietor endeavour alwayss to meet the public 
taste in the selection of books, and in all cases the demand 
will regulate the supply. No book (except an utterly bad 
one) will ever be excluded, 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION 


OF ’ 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 
necluding every Work of Interest, daily accumulating since 
1786, offers facilities for reference and study not 
attainable in Collections of luter formations. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
FaMILy Sunscriptions, Tares, Five, aud ‘Ten Guineas, 





Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, dc, from TWO 
GUINEAS to any amount, according to the supply 
desired. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
{ ;LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 





POPULAR 





Just published. 12mo, neat cloth, 4s. 6d. 


N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of GERMAN AUTHORS, a Reading Book for the 
Junior Classes of Schools and Colleges. With Notes espe- 
cially Etymological. By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of 
Germon at the University College. 
Just published. 12mo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


The METHOD of FRENCH METHODS. 
A Practical Prench Grammar, By C. BADOIS. 


NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
CONTES, par EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


Edited, with Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and a 
short Biography of the Author, by AUGUSTUS JESSOP, 
M.A., Head Master of King Edward VI. School, Norwich. 
Second Edition, revised, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

“ The Editor has performed his task well, both his Bio- 
graphy and Notes being exvellent.”—Athenceum. 


BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES: a French 
Book for Military Students, containing Sketches of the 
Lives of the following Eminent Warriors: Duguesclin, 
Bayard, Turenne, Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kleber, By Ty 
KARCHER, French Master at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


“ This will be found an excellent gift-book,”—Ailas. 


LATIN.—By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS. 


LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin Grammar. Second 
Thousand. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with 
a Lexicon and Notes. Eighth Thousand. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
cloth. 

GREBEK.—By the same Author. 


GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C, WORDS- 
WORTH'S Grammar. With a Lexicon. Second Thousand. 
12mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 


GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with 
a Lexicon and Appendix. Eleventh Thousand, 12mo, 3s.6d 
cloth. 


The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with 











RLECTRO -PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS, The best mannufacture, well finished, 
ney Plated. Every article stamped with our mark and 
Maran ed, 












FIDDLE. BEEDED. KINGS, LILY, 













































2nd | Rest.| 2nd. | Best.| 2nd. | Best.| Best. 
qua, 

$d.}8a|6d|8a\s8.d|s.4.| 8a. 
« 1830 | 400] 440] 580] 540 | 66 0 | 58 0 
ies 810 | 38 0 440 580 | 540} 640 56 0 

23.0 | 290] 820/400] 370] 460) 4 
it have, on the 240 | 300] 320] 420] 370] 480| 420 
limate, and Poons...... | 146 | 180 | 220] 260| 260] 920 | 260 

















EANE and Co.'s NEW ILLUSTRATED 
hy CATALOGUE and priced FURNISHING LIST may 
trey application or post free. This list embraces the 
‘ding articles from all the various departments of their 

‘lishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in 


nee per Box, 










Ink, 





4 a ey aths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, 
i ng. Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, 
lary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. &c. 





LONDON 





“Selection of goods, It comprises Table Cutlery, Electro- |. 








Proleg . Notes and References, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. Crown 8vo. 9s, cloth, 

*,* The parts may still be had separately—St. Matthew, 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s, 6d. ; St. Luke, 2s.; St. 
John, 2s.—Specimen prospectuses on application. 


GERMAN. 


FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Price 1s. 6d. 
GRAMMAR. 


MATTHAY’S GERMAN 
12mo. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, in Prose 
and Verse, with a Close English Translation and Notes, 
Adapted to the Cambridge Middle Class Examinations. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 

OLLENDORFF’S NEW and EASY 
METHOD of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
Translated (unabridged) from the Original Freneh Edition, 
by HENRY W. DULCKEN. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

KEY to Ditto. 12mo. 3s, 6d, cloth. 





London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 


D. NUTT’S 
ELEMENTARY WORKS. 





TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 
cloth. 

TIARKS PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules 
of his German Grammar. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

KEY to ditto, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, 
with Reader and Exercises. Nith Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London 
University) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. With 
Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

HEIMANN,S FIFTY LESSONS on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, Third Edition, 
revised. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. : 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
LATING ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and augmented. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

HEIMANN’S DECLENSION of GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVES, 12mo. 1s. sewed. 


ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING 
BOOK, Adapted to the Use of Students by Dr. A. HEI- 
MANN. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


The MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations 
in English, French, and German, with Rules for Pronuncia- 
tion, and copious Vocabulary. By Dr BARTELLS. Fourth 
Edition. Square 16mo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


The MODERN LINGUIST, in English and 
German (only). Fifth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


GRAESER’S THESAURUS of GERMAN 
POETRY, consisting of Four Hundred and Fifty Select 
Pieces by the most celebrated Authors, from the Classical 
Period to the Present Day. With Explanatory Notes. &e. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 480, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


BERNARD'S GERMAN EQUIVALENTS 
for English Thoughts. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
onan entirely new principle: a Story by FRANZ HOFFMAN, 
literally translated with copious Grammatical Notes, Expla- 
nation of Idioms, and an Elementary German Grammar. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 5s. cloth. 


FRENCH. 


A COMPLETE TREATISE of FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerons Exercises. By O. C. 
ANGOVILLE, French Master at Winchester College. Third 
Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. roan. 

SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. 


Parts, 32mo. 2s. neat cloth. 


MANIER'S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and 
WORD BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbe Bossut. 32m o, 
Is. each, stiff wrappers. 

BARTELS’ MODERN LINGUIST; or 
Conversations in English and French, Sixth Edition 
Pocket size, 2s. cloth. 


In Two 
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WORK 


PUBLISHED BY 


VIRTUE BROTHERS 


+ 


COMPLETE COURSE of 
INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
M. LE PAGE, Professor of French in London. 


LE PAGE’S PETIT LECTEUR § des 
COLLEGES; or, the French Reader for Beginners and 
Elder Classes, A Sequel to “ L'Echo de Paris.” Consisting 
of Short Selections of various kinds. With the Pronuncia- 
tion, the Meaning of the Words and Idioms which may not 
be yet familiar to a young reader, and occasional Questions 
adapted for Practice in French Conversation. In 1 Vol. 
12mo., cloth. (Shortly). 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part I. 
L’ECHO de PARIS: being a Selection of Familiar Phrases 
which a person would hear daily if living in France. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part II. 
The GIFT of FLUENCY in FRENCH CONVERSATION, 
With Notes. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part ITI. 
The LAST STEP to FRENCH; with the Versification. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for 
BEGINNERS; or, Easy Lessons in French. Cloth, price 


. 6d. 


and CO. 


Le PAGE'S PETIT CAUSEUR;; or, First 
Chatterings in French. Being a Key to the Gift of French 
Conversation. Price 1s. 6d. 


LE PAGE’S NICETIES of PARISIAN 
PRONUNCIATION. Price 6d. 


LE PAGE’S JUVENILE TREASURY of 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. With the English before the 
French. Cloth, price 3s. 


LE PAGE'S KEY to L'ECHO de PARIS. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER. A 
Handbook for Travellers on the Continent and Students at 
Home. Cloth, price 4s. 


LE PAGE’S READY GUIDE to FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. French Grammar by Examples, giving 
Models as Leading-strings throughout Accidence and Syntax. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6 1. 


T ATE’S ELEMENTS of 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC Containing a Minute 
ation of the Principles of the Science, and their 
Commercial Caleulations. By 

Fifth Edition, improved and corrected, 
neatly bound. price 2s. 6d. 


Investig 
general application to 
WILLIAM TATE. 
in 1 vol. 12mo., 


KEY to the ABOVE, 


SE ‘LECT POETRY for CHILDREN, 
with brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use 
of Schools and Families. By JOSEPH PAYNE, Fourteenth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged, 18mo., 2s. 6d. cloth; or 3s. 
scarlet, gilt edges 


12mo. bound, 3s. 64d. 


S TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY, 
) with short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory 
ind Critical. By JOSEPH PAYNE. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, red edges, price 5s 


() XFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
ANALYSES and SUMMARIES of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES. By 
J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &c. Sixth Edition, revised and 
improved, post 8vo. cloth, red edges, price ds. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. By J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S., 
&e. Fourth Edition, revised, post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 
price 5s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of the 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENTS. By J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &c. Small 
folio, illustrated by large Coloured Maps, and Plan of 
Jerusalem, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


In 1 vol. 12mo. limp cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. Gd. ; 
half-morocco, 5s. (Weale’s Series). 
ICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. A New Dictionary of the English Tongue, 
as spoken and written. Above 100,000 Words, or 50,000 more 
than in any existing work. By HYDE CLARKE, D.C.L. 
Forming Vols. 12 and 13 of Weale’s Educational Series. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS and Co., 1, Amen-Corner. 














ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, 
AND FAMILIES. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES. 


Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period 
and continued down to the present time. In addition to their 
general truthfulness, they are interspersed with faithful 
descriptions of the manners, the domestic habits, and con- 
dition of the people, in different epochs of their history. 

“ Miss Corner has, in @ manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events‘of the histories of Spain 
and Portugal, Germany, Holland, and Belgium, Italy, and 
other countries; they might be read with advantage by 
multitudes of parents as well as children; the language is 
so simple that children must comprehend it, but withal so 
free from childish insipidity that an adult may read it with 
pleasure.”— Atheneum. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Sixty-first Thousand. New Edition, enlarged with 
Table of Lineal Descent of the English Sovereigns, their 
Relationship and Progeny. Steel Plates, Map, Pictorial 
Genealogy of the Monarchs of England, and Illustrations of 
the Principal Events, Chronological Table, and Index. 
3s. 6d. bound; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, after 
the same approved style as her “ Rome,” with Questions, 3s. 
Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Eighteenth 
Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
accepted English and Foreign Authorities,—Dr. Arnold, 
Niebuhr, Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Questions, 
2s. 6d. Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index. 

“ This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
Youth, whether at schooi or at home. The latest and best 
authorities have been consulted, and the substance of the 
discoveries and comments freely adopted.”—Herald. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ITALY, from the | 


Earliest Period to the Establishment of the Kingdom. New 
Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel Plate, 2s. 6d. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. | 


bound. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table and Index; with Questions, 3s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Sats. 
Seventeenth Thousand; or with Questions, 3s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and alee: 
Twenty-first Thousand. New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 

EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
with —— to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior 
Classes. By Miss CORNER. Price ls. sewed; or Is. 6d. 
bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ROME. | 


——= 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


AND SON, 


BLACKIE 





THE IMPERIAL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: a Series of One Hundred 
carefully Coloured Maps, embracing the most Recent 
Discoveries and the Latest Political Divisions of Territory 
in all Parts of the World. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With an Index of nearly 120,000 Names, 
Imperial 4to. half-morocco, gilt edges, 5/. 5s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a 
General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With nearly 700 Illustrations. Two Vols, 
2670 pages, imperial 8vo. cloth, 41. 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 
English, Technological, and Scientific. With a Supple. 
ment, containing an Extensive Collection of Words, 
Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English 
Dictionaries. Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D Iilus- 
trated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. Two Vols. 
imperial 8vo. cloth, 288 pages, 4/. 


THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA: 
or, Conversations-Lexicon. With Preliminary Disserta- 
tions by Distinguished Writers. Illustrated by One 
Hundred and Fifty-four Pages of Steel Engravings, and 
Fourteen Coloured Maps, besides many Engravings on 
Wood. New Edition, thoroughly revised, with an 
entirely New Supplement. Seven Vols., super-royat 8vo. 
cloth, 77. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Suppression 
of the Sepoy Revolt. By CHARLES MACFARLANE and 
the Rev. THOMAS THOMSON. Illustrated by above 
Eleven Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. In four 
Vols., super-royal 8vo., 4/. 


|'A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY of 
INDIA, from the First Landing of the English to the 
Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt; including an Outline of 
the Early History of Hindostan. By HENRY BEVE- 
RIDGE, Esq., Advocate. With above Five Hundred 
Engravings on Wood. Three Vols., super-royal 8vo. cloth, 
31. 3s. 


With Map and Questions for Examination at end of each | 


Chapter. By EDWARD FARR. Adapted for the Junior 
Classes. 1s.; or cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of FRANCE 
With 70 Cuts of Monarchs, Questions, and Map. By 
E., FARR. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. | 


With two Maps—Palestine in the Time of our Saviour, and 


Wanderings of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the | 


Promised Land. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of GREECE 


With Map, &c. as “ Rome.” 1s.; or cloth, ls. 6d. 


With Questions, as “Rome.” I1s.; or 


PAP4 and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS in | 


A Companion to | 


GEOGRAi By Miss SARGEANT. 
Miss Corner’. ‘lay Grammar Illustrated, or the Elements of 
Grammar Explained in Easy Games. 1s. sewed; or Is. 6d. 
cloth. 


“ Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.”—Zvangelical | 


Magazine. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By | 


Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Price 3s. 6d., in a 
clear type, royal 18mo. Second Edition. With Chrono- 
logical Table and Index, and Questions, and Two large Maps. 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. By 
the Rev. J. YOUNG, M.A., and ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 
70 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE: containing, in the form of an easy cate- 
chism, a complete series of the newest and most useful In- 
formation connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phe- 
nomena of Nature. Twenty-seventh Edition. Is. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

CHARLES BUTLERS GUIDE to 
GEOGRAPHY. A new and concise description of the Five 
great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and 
Vegetable Productions; and the Characteristics of their 
Inhabitants, 
Thousand, 1s. 6d. in cloth; or, with the Use of the Globes, 
and Seven Glyphographic Maps, 2s. cloth boards. 


London: DEAN 
Print Publishers. 
Bible and Prayer-book Warehouse. 


i, rai hill. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


IBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, | 


Annotated aneee of Angling and Fishing Literature | 


By T. WESTWOO 
Orders shc ould ibe se a at once to the FIELD Office, 346, Strand. 


MNHE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for | 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in 
small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 
FIELD Office. Price 1s. 
Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Strand. 


New Edition, improved by E. Farr. Tenth | 


and SON, Printers, Book and | 


TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENE- 
RAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. Numerous Notes, 
and a Continuation to the Reign of Queen Victoria. 
Edited by the Rev. BRANDON TURNER, M.A. Sixth 

| Edition, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


Sold also in Separate parts: ANCIENT HISTORY, 2s. 6d. 


MODERN HISTORY, 3s. 6d. 


|'COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. Edited and largely augmented by R. D. 
HOBLYN, M.A., Oxon. With Questions for Examination 
on each Chapter, and an Appendix of Problems. — Ilus- 
trated by nearly Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ADAMS’ ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 
or, an Account of the Manners and Customs of the Romans. 
Edited by JAMES BOYD, LL.D. One Hundred Illus- 
trations. Royal 18mo. cloth, 5s. 6d¢.; or with Questions, 
7s. 


COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN 
DICTIONARY, German and English, and English and 
German. By J. J. GERLACH, LL.D. This Dictionary is 
more copious in the number of its Words and Meanings 
than any portable German Dictionary hitherto published. 
Bound, 5s. 6d. 


LAWRIE’S MERCANTILE ARITH- 
METIC: with the Nature, Use, and Negotiation of Bills 
of Exchange. Ry GAVIN LAWRIE. Seventh Edition. 
In Two Parts, bound in roan, with Answers, 3s.; or 
Parts I. and II., incloth, Is.each ; the Answers separately, 
ls. 


| 

'HARTLEY’S ORATORICAL 
CLASSBOOK; with the Principals of Elocution Simplified 
and Illustrated by suitable Examples. By <A, M. 
HARTLEY. Fifteenth Edition, improved. Fep. 8yo. 
bound, 2s. 6d. 


| BARNES’ QUESTIONS on the NEW 
| TESTAMENT. One Vol. cloth, 3s. 6d.; or Six Parts, 6d. 
each. Purt I. Matthew—Mark; Part IT. Luke—John; 
Part III. Acts; PartIV. Romans; Part V. 1 Corinthians; 
Part VI. Hebrews. 


| BARR’S SCRIPTURE STUDENT’S 
ASSISTANT: a complete Index and Concise Dictionary 
to the Bible. By the Rev. JOHN BAKR. New Edition, 
enlarged, with pronunciation of Proper Names, Chrono- 
logical Arrangement of the Scriptures, &c. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 





| BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row, London; 
and all Booksellers. 





Printed and published by Joun CROCKFORD, at 10, W ellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.— 
August 1, 1863 
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